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HAT was “long distance”’ fly- 
ing in 1910! 


A $10,000 prize offered by the 
New York World inspired Glenn 
Curtiss to make the first long dis- 
tance flight in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—Albany to New York— 
143 miles! When the special train 
that accompanied him had diffi- 
culty in keeping up, aviation 
sounded a warning that all land 





with a ate Hiieht of [43 miles Ff 


transportation must look to its 
laurels. 

Last year, three Russians flew 
from Moscow to San Jacinto, Cal., 
to set the present all-time long 
distance record of 6,295 miles. 

Between Curtiss’ flight and that 
of the Russians lay 27 years of re- 
search and development to im- 
prove the inseparably linked fuel 
and engine. Between the Russians’ 


flight and the long distance record 
27 years from now lies the same 
relentless program of research 
for the betterment of fuels and 
engines. 

That is why Ethyl engineers, 
along with aviation engineers, are 
working continuously on further 
fuel and engine development. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York,N.Y. 
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NE HUNDRED PER CENT placement of the 12 Spring 


O Term graduates, all at the time of patesien-et to 
th ay Parks Air College celebrates the conclusion of its 
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James D Foley, Engi 
i. ¥, Engine Overt, , 
American Airlines Inc., Chicage*Pattment, 







American Airlines Inc., Chica 








Ranson E. Gilkey, Engine Overhaul Department 
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graduate was offered a responsible position a all 
but one accepted, as the detailed list on this page shows. 
EVEN MORE CONVINCING proof of the vane of 4 “i 
ing program built up in eleven years of aggressive deve “sg 
is the advancement made by Parks graduates after . i 
the industry. Some report as many as four aa ok * . 
12 months after completing training. sae. Pilot, vl amei 
Officer, Co-pilot, Flight Engineer, Sapesiienneas of “ 
nance, Supervisor of Radio, Crew Chief, peti! ne 
Traffic Representative, General Factory se ba 
Department Supervisor, Assistant in ommend ce pe 
these are a few of the responsible positions in commerci 


f f ring to which graduates of 
transport and alr craft manu actu 
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Geo. H. Hamilton Maint 
‘ i > I enance D 
Pan American Airways, Alamedsr Cments 
Jas. H. Hattie. Mainte ivisi 
J tie, | nance Diy 
Trans-Canada Airways, Winnipes’ Man. 
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cine L. Hansen, Maintenance Division 

an American Airways, Brownsville . 
Da . a. Mattis, Apprentice Pilot, 

4n American Grace Airway 8, Lima Peru 










Nic ‘olas Ww. Se anion Offered two positions, ¢ 0-pilo 

. I . t t 

and 4pprentice pilot with 4m tra nsport com- 

panies. e e ¢eler 
Panies, Cire umMStances at hom mad. him def. 
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Benjamin A. Smith Sheet M 
amin A. § «a Metal Dep; 
Curtiss. W right Airplane Corp., + to 


ae a Schmidt, Maintenance Division 
an American Airways, Brow neville, Tenas 













Parks Air College is the only 
commerce ial aviation 8 hool in 
the world owning its own air- 
portand devoting all equipment 
and resources exclusively to 
school purposes. 












William Stair, Mete. i P - icati 
Hanford Airlines, Kansas Cayo gmmunications, 


















Barry W. Telfair, Engi i 
y ~y -Mgineering Dep, t 
Curtiss. W right Airplane Corp.. Roberts, Mo 






| Parks Air College have advanced. | | 
IF YOU ARE LOOKING far beyond your first job, if oe ) 
want and expect to accomplish something wots neat 
tion, if, in short, you want a satisfying eareem this new ri us . 
you will be interested in the foundation training offered you 
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Parks. The catalog includes complete information about i 





filled-in coupon will bring your copy. It is free. 
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HERE’S WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT 


P. A. Flight Calculators 


“, .. The design is extremely clever and will appeal to many pilots... 
Lieut.-Comm. P. V. H. Weems, USN (Ret.) 
Weems System of Navigation, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


“... [ama sportsman pilot, own my own ship and fly cross-country quite a lot and 
have tried about every kind of navigation calculator, but have never found or 


used one that simplifies and gives you the complete problem (so accurately) and 


with so little time required in plotting your trip... 
C. A. Grimm, 
Los Angeles, California. 
“.. Your calculator is extremely accurate and Surprisingly simple to operate... 
I had a lot of fun with mine on a cross-country hop recently ... and navigated 


my fast fighting plane to my destination ‘on the nose’ 


U. 8. Naval aviation officer. 


ba I was surprised ... at your calculator’s accuracy. I’ve used mine on several 
regular flights recently and find it extremely accurate ... within two degrees 
of being perfect—which is better than any pilot can fly .. .” 


American Airlines pilot. 


This is one of several practical contributions POPULAR AVIATION will make to } 
private flying. Designed by Raoul J. Hoffman, prominent aeronautical engineer, this 
flight caleulator is a scientifically accurate aeronautical instrument that is comparable 
to similar expensive devices that are standard on airlines, the Army and Navy. 
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TO FIND THE DRIFT ANCLE CONNECT THE TRUE COURSE ON DIAL WITH ARROW 
OR TO DIRECTION OF WIND CONNECT TRUE AIR 
SPEED WITH WIND SPEED AND READ DRIFT ANCLE ON SLIDE AND CROUND SPtfi 


ver ' BLIGHT * 
EXAMPLE TRUE COURSE 90°. WIND 25 MPH rans NW, TRUE AIR SPEED CALC u LATOR 


102 MPH ANS DRIFT ANCLE 10°, TRUE HEADING 80°, CROUND SPEED 118 MPM 





OM BASE SET WIND INDIC 


























CALCULATES DRIFT -- GROUND SPEED RANGE 
FLIGHT DURATION -- EASILY -- ACCURATELY 


This is the first time such an offer has been made to the owners of aircraft such 
as the Cub, Tayloreraft, Aeronca, Waco or any of the more popular private models. 
Yet, airline pilots have experimented with the POPULAR AVIATION computer at our 
invitation and have unhesitatingly called it a success. Dozens of private and amateur 
pilots also have tried this calculator with great success. In fact, every pilot we ever 
have had test the caleulator enthused over the ease with which they caleulated drift 
angles, true courses, easterly and westerly deviations, wind speed, fuel consumption and 
requirements, pons. speed and the Ik ngth of time it took to arrive at a predetermined 


destination. The calculator is made of durable, flexible celluloid and is designed to ing or extending subscrip- 
withstand heavy usage. There is a section on the back on which the pilot ean pencil tions to POPULAR AVIATION. 


a temporary log. Until POPULAR AVIATION undertook the construction of this calculator, 
the only instrument that even closely duplicated it cost $7. Get yours free while this 


offer lasts. 





FILL OUT COUPON 


These calculators are not 
for sale. They can be had 
only by subscribing, renew- 


POPULAR AVIATION, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
ae ge $4.00. Please enter (or extend) my subscription to POPULAR AVIATION for two years and 
send me the flight calculator free. (If a renewal or extended subscription, check here (.) 


NN eT ee ee rer ee ss ye ee pI 6 5 06 664444 VSO SG HRS OE HO-4s 0 OES ORES eoccceccess 
i er ere tr es TeIreri et ee Ce ror rr Per re ee ee ee Per reer ee Pre Te ee eee 
What type of airplane do you fly?.............. oe OOOO: DEES on. 6 notes cede cics woedenccsecsecceséause 


This offer is good only in the United States, its possessions, and Canada. 
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Above: Line Service Work 





Left: Reassembling an over- 
hauled plane 


“NICE WORK IF YOU CAN GET IT 
AND YOU CAN GET IT IF YOU TRY” 



















That quotation from one of today’s popular songs hits 
the nail on the head. You can get work in the aviation 
industry, but to get it you’ve got to take a course of 
training and you’ve got to master it. After you’ve done 
that, you get your chance to enter aviation and your 
opportunity to advance as fast as you prove yourself 
capable and worthy. In this fast growing industry there 
are, literally, unlimited opportunities for success, the 
steps to which are: proper training; mastery of the course 
you take; determination, ability and character; the desire 


to continue to learn and the ambition to reach the top. 


ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 





PROVIDES THE MOST IMPORTANT STEP—PROPER TRAINING 


oe os On DO 
eee 








ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL—At Roosevelt Field, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. 
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! Without obligating me, send details of course checked: 

I 0 SOLO PILOT (0 PRIVATE PILOT (C0 LIMITED COMMERCIAL PILOT CO COMMERCIAL PILOT (0 AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL 
© MASTER AIRPLANE MECHANIC (0 MASTER AIRPLANE AND ENGINE MECHANIC 0 AIRLINE TECHNICIAN 

: (0 AIRCRAFT DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 0 COMBINATION FLIGHT-MECHANIC 
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FOR THE Wath while | Ziti in ffeitton 





WHY SPAR TIAN 
Back of SPARTAN TRAINING are years 
of experience in training hundreds of 
students, many of whom today occupy 
positions of prominence in the Aviation 
Industry. 

SPARTAN occupies two of the largest 
and most modern hangars in the United 
States, equipped with modern class- 
rooms, Radio and Machine Shops, Mete- 
orology Department. SPARTAN main- 
tains modern Dormitories and an up-to- 
date Restaurant for the students well- 
being. 

SPARTAN maintains its own private 
Landing Field in addition to the facili- 
ties of the Tulsa Municipal Airport, one 
of the highest rated in the country. 
The ALL-METAL Executive, one of to- 
day's most modern metal high-speed 
airplanes—is SPARTAN-BUILT. 











HOME 





SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
P. 0. BOX 2649, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


GENTLEMEN: Send me a copy of the NEW 1938 SPARTAN Catalog and Supplement describing in detail Spartan 
Flying, Mechanical and Radio Courses of Aeronautics, Tuition and detailed living expenses. 


NAME___ = 
ADDRESS. 

ciTyY__ 

AGE__ 


OF 


There are plenty of positions 
open in Aviation—the feverish 
demand for today's modern 
high-speed transports is taxing 
every manufacturer to capacity 
—men are in demand. For the 
TRAINED Man, there are 
choice positions open in every 
branch of Aviation. The SPAR- 
TAN Trained Man finds the 
doors of the Industry's largest 


him, because SPARTAN Courses 
are recognized as "Tops" in 
training for any branch of Avia- 
tion. Investigate for yourself 
SPARTAN'S Advanced Courses, 
Modern Equipment, the Finest 
Facilities in Aviation and weath- 
er that has made the Southwest 
one of the most active in Avia- 
tion, of any section of the 
country. Write today—Now 


Organ- spARTAN STUDENTS COME FROM EVERY '5 the Time 


izations 
open to 


THE 





= EE 
Any Previous Flying Experience ?_ 


SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
MANY FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


DAWN 


to Get in 
Aviation ! 


PATROL 





GOVERNMENT 
APPROVED 


COOL OF RERONAUTICS 


Check below branch of Aero- 
nautics you are most interested 
in: 


() FLYING 

() MECHANICAL 

(] RADIO INSTRUMENT 

(] EXECUTIVE-MANAGEMENT 
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I know no better 
start for a career 
in aviation than 
Boeing School training 


fpr. Vice Pres. Bennett Aircraf 


t Corp.) 
(Test Pilot an 


Re he 
































a Ground and Pilot courses at this famous From the day you ‘go to work”’ at Boeing ELE ONLI 
school meet the industry's requirements for School, you're i” aviation . . . tackling prac- Ga ae aghes P ~ sage RECORD 
nt better trained men—young men who can _ tical problems in construction, flight, main- eine leBreec: Bhat ace: 
continue to take on new responsibilities tenance or operations . . . handling modern a ee 
equipment . . . learning the business from — Graduated Placements Graduates 

rses I Ph sao ais experts with years in the very field you're June... 34 14 8 

; T'S NOT HARD to see why aviation leaders die -—.. "3 +4 3 

- regard Boeing School graduates so highly. a _ omg oo oe R : 
vla- Can you imagine any school better qualified — You graduate a thoroughly trained man Oct, . . . 4 3 2 
self to prepare you than one that's part of the in your chosen line—with all the knowl- Dec. . .. 29 7 3 

air industry itself ? edge and background the foremost air 1938 : 
ses, air it J =f ae : ' aa 14 6 
el school in America can give you! a = <3 : : 

est United Air Lines founded Boeing School oo. * Ma : Z 
th and maintains it—to assure all branches ° ° ° May oa af iS 2 
est . ep ‘ age 4g ps yoo if you are determined to succeed in avia- | Tora. . 158 1602«~OC*« 

: young men. Men fully equipped to grow ‘tion —Boeing School invites you to send 
via- with the industry. for the 1938 BOEING SCHOOL BUL- 
the Training methods, equipment and courses LETIN—a complete description of 
= here are all directly under United's super- school and 15 careef courses. Contains 
| vision. Your 17 shops, laboratories and lec- _ vocational guide to opportunities, quali- 
ime ture rooms and the flight house — all are _ fications, duties, lines of promotion in 

in adjacent to the United Air Lines hangars _ alll fields of aviation. Fill out and mail ro cnmagetns Bape 5 Pica + Amy age 
n! at the 892-acre A-1-A Oakland airport. this coupon .now. specially equipped shop 


A division of 


‘ Boeing School of Aeronautics wie’? ius 


U. S. Government approved in ALL departments — Private and Commercial Flying, Mechanic Training, and Repair Station 
1 T (SS SS SS SSS SSCS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SC SCS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSSR eee eee ee eee eS 


A COMPLETE RANGE OF 
15 CAREER COURSES 


There's one specially designed to provide 
a thorough foundation for success in your 
chosen field of aviation 


Boeing School of Aeronautics, 
Dept. Q-32, Airport, 
Oakland, California. 





GENTLEMEN: Please mail me—without charge 





wily glee hai : tes the 1938 BOEING SCHOOL BULLETIN con 
t Check the course 1 Oa es ee interested wel taining complete information on the school and 
Courses requiring Courses requiring Connnes Fev engineering courses I have checked at the left. 
high school only 2 yrs. pre-eng.: graduates only: 
rO- - = _ _ CO Airline Technician 
i _ ne Pilot and ) Air Transport En C5 Dispatching and Newe 
ted 5 c perat > pa gineering Meteorology — 
ommercia r - 
.C. Pilot C0 Practical Aeronautical poor | pon rte Address 
fe Engineerin . i ~ 
Piva aioe "i : — Special Airline Pilot c 
irli light Offic Instrument Ratin ~4ty 
C Airline Operations G eminent Flig ; — 6s oOo sais wd 
0 Airline Mechanic Nore: Link Toslase Instruction available to Stat Age 





(CD Aircraft Sheet Metal students in all courses. 


Se eee aee eee aeeeeaeneaaaanaaae 
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Dallas Aviation School and Air College dalts 


Texas 


» » World-Famous Flying and Mechanics School « « 





A U. S. Government Approved School 


TWELVE YEARS 


On A Straightforward, Up-to-Date Basis 








have given this school a national repu- Our List of Fin e Ai rp lanes 
tation. The aviation world knows we Is the Biggest a Why D. A. & Siedeat 
make good on every promise. This Are Trained BETTER and FASTER 
reputation was not gained in a day or 

a year, but by many years of keeping A NEW SUPER-MODERN SHIP 


faith with our students is being added to the group below—a real treat for our new 
students. 

















6 FLEETS—The world’s best trainers—Cost more but are worth it 


e ° . . 1 STEARMAN—Wasp 450 H.P. Motor—Equipped with all blind flying in- 
This School is Strictly Business struments; two-way radio. 
. 1 STEARMAN—Wasp 330 H.P. Motor—Equipped for night flying; two-way 
We know our students are here radio 
; ¢ L “rere 2 STEARMANS—Wright 240 H.P. Motor—Equipped for cross country flying. 
to build futures for themselves in 1 LAIRD—Wasp 420 H.P. Motor—Skywriter; night flying. 
aviees ‘ , re ta he 1 WACO CABIN—(4 place), 165 H.P. Motor—Equipped night flying; radio. 
aviation—and we are here to help 1 CROSS COUNTRY CABIN SPECIAL—(2 place), Wright 165 H.P. Motor— 


them do it right. Equipped for night flying; radio. 

BELLANCA CABIN—(6 place), Wright 330 H.P. Motor—Equipped for 
night flying; two-way radio. 

STINSON CABIIN—(4 place), Equipped for primary cabin flying and 
cross country. 


~- 
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LEARN TO FLY Our school outlay 




















IN TEXAS! No represents a sum in The « 
ae e equipment that has 

lay-offs, no off sea- excess of $250,000. We Have the Famous revolutionized instrument 

sons, more cross There are five class and radio flying instruc- 

country flying than rooms, eleven shops LINK TRAINER son 

any other school and laboratories 
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Right — STEARMAN 
BLIND FLYING SHIP, 
450 h.p. Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp motor. 
Equipped with two-way 
radio and all blind flying 
instruments. Absolutely 


“Tops.” 

Below — CROSS 
COUNTRY SPECIAL 
CABIN SHIP, two- j 


place. Radio and night 
flying equipment 





=| Mail This 
»&. Coupon: 


# Dallas Aviation School 
8 Dallas, Texas 





Name ..... 


Write for our catalog and confidential price list 


 bekene 
State 


Dallas Aviation School and Air College 
Love Field Dallas, Texas 


Age.... 








Please send your 1938 Catalog to 


Address . canio-ea wie Cae eauanee 
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OR more than two years, rumors 
F have reached this office of a special 
radio transmitting device by which 
signals to pilots and a compass beam 
can be directed for the assistance of 
pilots without danger of being “jammed” 
by enemy all-wave broadcast. This in- 
vention is attributed to the U. S. Navy 
and we sure hope it’s true, but we are 
still more ambitious to see the same 
device applied to airline traffic to pene- 
trate static and other effects that tie 
the beams in bow knots. 
* * * 
THER E seems to be a great diversity 
of opinion between those who should 
know, whether the Russians are pro- 
ducing super-ships or whether they are 
simply poor copies of other planes. One 
camp, the affirmatives, claim that the 
Russian products outclass anything in 
the world so far as speed, maneuver- 
ability and fighting capabilities are con- 
cerned, while the other side claims that 
they are fifth rate and a poor fifth rate 
at that. Time will tell. 
* + + 
HERE is one thing sure, this season. 
The airports are filled with factory 
made lightplanes to an extent that is 
almost unbelievable, even with the 
celebrated Recession in full blast, where 
once shabby looking old Eaglerocks, 
[ravel Airs and similar ships of similar 
vintage hung out, we now see bright 
and gleaming midgets of recent fame, 
airing their plumage. Just what will 
happen when prosperity returns (I hope) 
is only conjectural, of course, but I’m 
ready to bet that the air will be full 
of putt-putts scooting around in all di- 
rections. It is the first time that I’ve 
felt this way for years. 
* * * 
KIPLING may be responsible for his 
definition running to the effect that 
woman is a hank of hair, and some 
other odd parts, but he might have gone 
further and stated that a lightplane is 
but a hank of fabric and an armful of 
(Continued on page 84) 
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FTER recent publication of vari- 

ous aerial experiences in the 

Spanish Civil War, I was sur 
prised at the amount of interest taken. 
by pilots, in the planes we used. Also in 
the planes used against us. Of course, 
accurate description of some of the en- 
emies’ planes is impossible—as I only 
saw them in the air. However, I believe 
that I can give fairly accurate description 
of our own planes and will try to supple- 
ment descriptions of the enemies’ planes 
with descriptions of their aerial charac- 
teristics. This combination should give a 
fairly good idea of their general attitude 
in the air. 

When I first arrived in Spain we were 
assigned to the biplane fighters of the 
Boeing P-12 type. However, they had 
been developed by the Russians quite a 
bit. The most important development 
consisted of the Vee in the upper wing, 
of the gull type (affording better visibil- 
ity); a more powerful motor; and four 
machine-guns. These machine-guns were 
all synchronized through the propeller. 
If I remember right, American planes of 
that type had only t. o guns. 

Our standard squadrons consisted of 
12 planes—in patrols of four planes 
apiece—but we very seldom had that 
number of planes ready for action. In 
fact, on several occasions we went out 
with as few as only four or five planes, 


The author and his Russian fighter. Note 
bullet hole patch in the 6. A close one! 






| FOUGHT 


We take pride in presenting this popular treatise on the 
men and airplanes flying in the Spanish Civil War. This 
marks the first time an authoritative article on this par- 
ticular subject has been written for an American pub- 
lication. The author returned from Spain not long ago 
after serving as a fighting pilot for more than a year. 
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Because of strict censorship this is rare picture. Three mechanics posed behind 
famed “Whitey” Dahl (still a Franco prisoner), Chang Selles and Tinker (left to right). 


others being temporarily out of action. 
When we were working on any particular 
front we would have anywhere from two 
to five or six squadrons or fighters. At 
least two of the squadrons would be 
monoplane fighters (of the low-wing 
type—developments of our Boeing P-26). 
They had neither struts nor flying wires, 
were equipped with a more powerful 
motor and had retractable landing gear. 
[hey carried two automatic machine- 
guns which fired outside of the propeller 
radius at a combined rate of fire of about 
3,600 bullets per minute. 

The fighters used by the Rebels at that 
time were Italian Fiats and German 
Heinkels. They were very similar in type 
—both having water-cooled motors—and 


were very heavy. They were biplanes 
and their speed was approximately the 
same as that of our own biplanes on the 
straightaway. However, their weight 
and streamlining enabled them to outdive 
our biplanes with at least a 50 per cent 
greater acceleration. Our planes, though, 
could both out-climb and out-maneuver 
them. The Fiats were better fighting 
planes than the Heinkels—being both 
shorter and wider—but their pilots were 
lacking in intestinal fortitude. Whenever 
we recognized enemy planes as Fiats, we 
would merely head in their direction and 
open fire with all four guns—they would 
almost invariably dive away and go 
home. When we tried those tactics on the 
Heinkel boys, though, they would open 


So closely guarded that it was almost impossible to photograph them, these Russian-built biplane 
fighters are being used in Spain and China. These ships are developments of the American Boeing P-12. 





Photograph from Lyman Voeipel 
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by 


FRANK G. TINKER, Jr. 


Former U. S. Army airman who recently re- 
turned from Spain; author "Some Still Live." 





The Russian fighters’ powerful engines 
had to be started by the above device. 


up and fire right back at us. 

The first bombers we went up against 
were tri-motored Junkers. However, 
their center motor gave them a blind 
spot forward and, after losing many of 
them, Franco retired them from daylight 
operation and used them only for night 
bombardment. They usually came over 
in formations of either three, six, or 12 
planes—with an escort of anywhere from 
50 to 80 Heinkels above them. Our 
monoplanes usually took care of the 
escort while our biplanes were working 
on the bombers. The Junkers were very 
slow so we seldom had any trouble get- 
ting into position for a frontal attack. 
Just before the assault our squadron 
would go into an echelon of echelons and 


IN SP 






"The first bombers we went up against were tri-motored Junkers. However, their center 
motor gave them a blind spot forward. Franco retired them from daytime operations, 


the planes would go in and down indi- 
vidually, with all four guns hammering 
away. Each plane would fire as long as 
possible, then go into a half-roll and dive 
away. The speed gathered in the dive 
would enable us to get into position for 
a second, and sometimes a third, firing 
dive. 

After the tri-motors were retired from 
daylight service, the Junkers people 
brought out a bi-motored bomber which 
was very efficient. It was almost as fast 
as our biplane fighters so they were 
usually able to get away with any sur- 
prise bombardments they cared to pull 
off. Our monoplanes, though—when they 
were available—were fast enough to take 
care of them. These new Junkers had a 
double tail and our usual tactics were 
to get above and behind them, then dive 
down in line with one of the tails trying 
to get the rear gunners. After getting 
them the rest was easy, as they were 
defenseless from the rear without their 
services. However, we certainly appre- 
ciated having those big motors in front 
of us to deflect the bullets before we got 
the gunners. They were using twin .50 
caliber guns, mounted on a bracket, and 
about every third bullet was of the ex- 
plosive type. A formation of anywhere 
from three to 12 of those planes could 
really put out a volume of fire from their 
rear guns. 

The Italians tried out one type of 
fighting plane about which there is still 
much controversy—a two-seater. I never 
did find out exactly what make it was, 
but it bore such a close resemblance to 
the regular Fiat fighters that I suspect 
it was put out by one of their factories. 
It was a colossal failure, though, and I 


saw it in action on only one occasion. 
It might have made a better showing if 
Mussolini's pilcts had been as efficient 
as the Germans, but they were too 
panicky. As soon as we discovered that 
we were up against fighting planes with 
rear guns, we lured them into a series of 
violent maneuvers and their own pilots 
did the rest. In the resulting confusion 
they forgot all about their unfortunate 
rear gunners and went into evolutions 
which were so violent that the centrif- 
ugal force flattened the poor fellows 
against the bottoms of their cockpits 
This rendered their rear guns useless and 
the extra weight of both gunners and 
guns made them too heavy to even hope 
to try to maneuver with our own planes. 
As mentioned before, we saw them but 
once, and they were the laughing stock 
of the war for some time afterwards. 

Toward the last the Italians brought 
out a bomber very similar to the Junkers 
bi-motored job. It was known as the 
Romeo and was very fast—possibly even 
faster than the Junkers. Their usual tac- 
tics were to cross the lines at extremely 
high altitudes, then throttle back and 
glide over our fields with as little noise 
as possible. Fortunately, high altitude 
bombing is very inaccurate so that their 
principal effect was upon the morale of 
our pilots and ground crews. 

For instance, one morning we went 
out to our field at Campo Real and a 
couple of Romeos caught us by surprise 
We had started our motors and warmed 
them up as per usual and tried out our 
machine guns. The noise of those opera 
tions made our ears ring and we were 
unable to hear the prowlers as soon as 
was customary. About five minutes after 


The enemy dreaded the low-wing Russian monoplane fighters. Developments of the Boeing P-26, they 


had neither struts or flying wires, had a retractable undercarriage and two machine guns. 


Photograph from Lyman Voelpel 
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Fiats (above) were better-developed than 








The Messerschmitt was not very successful in Spain. It was one of these, however, 
that shot down "Whitey" Dahl. They were best at out-diving the Russian fighters. 





Rebel bombers usually came over with an escort from 50 to 80 Heinkels with them 
for protection. The Heinkel (above) was woefully lacking in maneuverability, though. 





The new twin-engined Junkers bombers had a double tail. Usual tactics were to get 
above and behind, dive down in line with one rudder and pick off the rear gunners. 





Heinkels, were much more maneuverable. 





cutting the switch, I noticed people 
shouting and running for bomb shelters, 
When I glanced up I saw two enemy 
planes almost directly overhead. | imme- 
diately jumped into parachute and plane 
almost simultaneously and took off—just 
as our two red alarm flares went soaring 
up over the field house. Just as | cleared 
the ground I glanced back and saw the 
first of the bombs box the place where 
my plane had been. Then, as I came 
around in my first turn, I saw one of our 
taking-off planes intersect with one of the 
lines of bombs Its motor was torn com- 
pletely off and the plane, which was mak- 
ing approximately 100 m.p.h., immedi- 
ately nosed over and started sliding along 
on its back. Only two other planes be 
sides my own got off the ground, as 
most of the pilots got the alarm too late 
and very wisely went into the bomb 
shelters. That was the only time they 
ever came near to catching us on the 
ground, but you can easily see how such 
occurrences could effect the nerves of 
over-worked pilots. The pilot of the 
wrecked plane had gotten away with no 
more injury than a slashed right shoul- 
der—but he was so bomb-shocked that 
he had to be retired from active service. 

Towards the last of my stay in Spain 
the Germans brought out a monoplane 
tvpe of fighting plane—the Messer- 
schmitt—which was not very successful, 
especially when opposed by our own 
monoplanes. They had _ water-cooled 
motors (our planes were using air-cooled 
Cyclones) and were better streamlined so 
they could out-dive us. But we were 
faster on the straightaway, could out- 
climb them, and could also out-maneuver 
them—which was most important. It was 
three of these planes_ which _ shot 
“Whitey” Dahl down. He was in one of 
our biplanes at the time and had made 
the mistake of wandering away from his 
squadron. Three of our own monoplanes 
got behind the Messerschmitts and shot 
two of them down—while the third util- 
ized its diving ability to get away. 

During our first few months of fighting 
over there in Spain we Americans 
noticed that both the Germans and the 
Italians seemed to have designed their 
fighting planes for diving, rather than 
maneuvering, purposes. The Italian Fiat 
was an almost exact copy of the German 
Heinkel. However, the Fiat had a 
shorter fuselage and was more maneuver 
able than the Heinkel. It must have been 
quite a shock to both Mussolini and Hit- 
ler to discover that our American 1928 
model Boeings could both out-climb and 
out-maneuver their 1936 model fighting 
planes 

My personal opinion is that the Fiats 
were modeled along the lines of the 
Heinkel, but were better developed. Even 
with their water-cooled motors they 
could still maneuver with our biplanes. 
If there had been German pilots in those 
Fiat fighters there would have been an 
entirely different story after any of our 
dogfights. We could never understand 
what was wrong with those Fiat pilots— 
unless it was Mussolini’s personal influ- 
ence We had a “Garibaldi Battalion” 
which was composed entirely of Italian 
(Continued on page 82) 
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"The nine planes of one of the pursuit squadrons are maneuvering high in the sky while their com- 


mander puts them through the various phases of formation work." The above ships are Boeing P-26's. 


THERE’S PLENTY TO DO! 


Army airmen aren't the fair-haired boys the general public may 


by T-2003 


JZ§_ SHOULD think,” remarked the 
friend of the Army flyer, “that 
you Army pilots would go nuts 


for want of something to do in time of 


peace. Something to keep you usefully 
busy. I know you fly around and keep 


your hand in on the stick but what is 
there do in peace times when 
there are no enemy planes to shoot at?” 

His host, the squadron operations of- 


or you to 


ficer, just grinned cheerfully. Keep him 
usefully busy, eh? Oh, heck, why try 
to explain. “Every day in the Army is 


like Sunday on the farm” a famous car- 


toonist had once remarked. A news- 
paper columnist, with all the assurance 
of ignorance, had just stated that, with 
nly 200 hours a year flying to do, the 
Air Corps pilot’s life was one round of 
spare time and amusement. True or 
not, these echoed the average civilian’s 
onception of the Army aviator’s exist- 
ence \ lazy life, was it? 

The flyer leaned back and silently 
reviewed the day just past. Out on 


the flying line at 7 a. m., after having 


taken charge of the squadron’s reveille 
formation an hour previous (all the 
squadron’s officers taking daily turns 


at that duty). He is operations officer, 
in charge of the squadron’s flying and 
training activities, and the operations 
office 








is his hang-out; an office with a 





think. 


number of maps and a couple of charts 
of the squadron’s pilots’ flying time on 
the walls, and two clerks at a desk, 
checking up yesterday's missions and 
flying time. The outfit is an observation 
squadron. Not one of your long-range 
reconnaissance squadrons (which go far 
to sea or from the home base to precede 
or accompany the bombers), but a corps 
observation squadron, that drab work- 
horse of military aviation whose main 
mission is the cooperation with 
the ground arms; the “eyes of the army” 
as it had been called. His first mission 
of the day, while the planes are being 
wheeled out on the line is the compiling 
of a flight schedule for this day’s work. 

“Eight O-46’s in commission by 7:30, 
when flying starts,” said the engineer 
officer. Holding one ship out for emer- 
gency missions and another for the min- 
istrations of the armament crew means 
that six teams will start their training 
flights in a half hour. He plunges into 
draughting the flight schedule, forever 
consulting the chart which shows the 
various phases of work already suc- 
cessfully performed by the pilots and 
observers of the squadron for that train- 
ing year; for a definite schedule of train- 
ing in the various phases of air observa- 
tion is continuous in observation squad- 
rons, even for those flyers of wide 


close 


Their life is a fast and hard one. 


Read this and see. 


experience. There’s always more to learn. 

Seven-thirty, and a half-dozen pairs 
of parachute-burdened young men climb 
into their respective airplanes and take- 
off. He could now run over to the 
Squadron barracks and see the Squadron 
Commander about the list of soldiers 
available to take the course at the Air 
Corps technical school—only the en- 
gineer officer drops in with a pessimistic 
“hello.” 

“Number Nine’s engine; just been in- 
stalled and needs an hour more easy 
workout before we use is on missions. 
Want to take it?” 

“No objections,” and the Squadron 
Operations Officer dons flying gear in 
preparation. It would be a relief to 
fly around for an hour with no hard 
work thrown in. The plane’s crew chief, 
the normal passenger, is in charge of 
barracks that day. It might be a good 
idea to take one of those new men in 
the hangar—a _ recruit—for the hop 
The sergeant sends a man over. A 
smart, handy-looking youngster, who 
gets well instructed in when and what 
and what not to do with his parachute 
and the controls and gadgets he will see 
in the cockpit he is about to enter. 

It is mighty good to get away from 
the office for a spell, he thinks, as he 
climbs above the field to a decent alti- 





#Nulograpu by Major George W. Goddard 
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tude. Below him two of his squadron's 
planes are cutting large circles around 
one corner of the field, their respective 
pilots and observers practicing the 
catching, with a weighted hook, of mes- 
sage bags on a line strung between two 
bamboo poles; one of the many jobs an 
observation might have to do in work- 
ing with ground armies in time of war. 
Coming in for a landing on the field is 
a three-ship formation, two of the new 
comers to the outfit being polished up 
in formation take-offs, landings, taxy 
ing, and short flights by 
squadron old-timers in the 
nine planes of one of the other squad 
rons on the field can be seen in the 


one of the 
lead. The 


distance, flying formation as one unit 
Not much of that formation flying in 
obervation squadrons or groups. Not 


much need of it. In observation aviation 
it is mostly a case of 
working as individual units. 

Somewhere down the coast should be 
the sixth team of the squadron working 
communications with the coast artillery 
outfit there—might be a good idea to 
fly down and see. 

A bit later, over the fort which guards 
the entrance to the harbor he spots the 
high-wing monoplane circling the pa 
rade ground where the ground troops 
are sending messages aloft by means of 
cloth panels displayed on the ground in 
various patterns, in accordance with a 
highly secret military code. With each 
complete message from the ground the 
observer writes an appropriate reply, 
tucks the message in a small canvas bag 
and with the pilot swooping down over 
the panel crew, hurls the bag earthward 

For ten minutes or longer, the squad- 
ron operations officer watches the proc- 


two-men teams 


ess. The ground panel crew stand too 
close to their panels after displaying 
them. The observer should call thei: 


attention to this. The observer is taking 
too long to decode the panels messages. 

“He needs more practice in that sort 
of work,” decides Operations as he 
heads for his home field. 

Upon landing he finds that the two 
message hook-up planes have landed 
and taken off again during his absence, 
with their former pilots and observers 
switching their respective roles, back to 
the same job of hooking up 
from the ground. The formation planes 
have also landed; their soldier pas- 
sengers have been replaced by observers 
and they are all prepared for other mis 


messages 


sions. Two of them will climb to 
10,000 feet to take mosaic photo strips 
of a section of the coast line with the 


heavy cameras now being installed in 
the planes. The other plane will soon 
go aloft to practice radio work with 
the squadron's ground radio section 

A “tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat’” sound is 
heard from a far corner of the field. 
Number 5, her machine gun 
synchronized to shoot through the pro- 
peller, is in the hands of the armament 
officer for test. The plane has its tail 
blocked up to flying position, wheels 
firmly chocked and motor wide open, 
and is facing the wood, sand and con- 


forward 


crete gun butts into which a _ steady 
stream of bullets is pouring from its .30 
calibre Browning. Which reminds 
Operations that gunnery practice starts 
in two weeks and a plan must be drawn 
up for that. 

Other matters, however, engage he 
immediate attention of this busy flyer 
The squadron commander is waiting in 
the office on the flying line, together 
with the pessimistic engineer officer. 

The business at hand is the selection 
of two soldiers to take the course at the 
Technical School. There’s no question 
about one of the candidates to take the 
crew chief's course; a steady lad who 
has already served one three-year enlist 
ment in the Air Corps and is now about 
to realize his 3%-year-old ambition to 
go to the school. The man who is to 
take the radio course isn't decided upon 
immediately. The commander hears the 
recommendations of the operations and 
engineer officers on the possible candi- 
dates. He calls in the radio sergeant 
for questioning. Then, when all candi- 
dates have been discussed, the squadron 
commander makes his decision. The 
operations sergeant hands his superior 
the sheaf of papers that have come into 
the office during the past hour. 

From Washington—a new method of 
tabulating and classifying the flying time 
in the squadron. H-m-mmm, have to 
dope that out later and instruct the 
clerks accordingly. 

From group operations—one team to 
tow the sleeve target for the anti-aircraft 
tonight. Well, no one likes that job on 
account of its monotony, but Lieuten- 
ant Harris is next in line for that job 
and he can take Sergeant Smith to 
operate the target reel. They'll take the 
group’s Douglas O-25 with its 600 h.p. 
Conqueror engine; lots of power to pull 
the sleeve. 

Funny thing about that towing job: 
every pilot tries his darndest to get out 
of it. Don’t blame them, though; many’s 
the lad who’s found bullet holes in his 
ship’s tail. 

The next is a hot one—the Ex- 
change Club in a nearby town would 
like to have him speak on Army Avia 
tion at their luncheon next week. Sure, 
he'll phone them; invitations like that 
are part of the life of practically all 
experienced flyers, both civil and mili 
tary. Must make a note of it; get the 
commander’s permission and have the 
assistant operations officer for intelli- 
gence hold down his job for the few 
hours he'll be gone. 


What’s that phone call. Group opera- 


tions speaking? About that assignment 
for tomorrow with the field artillery 
outfit across the mountain. Yes, he un- 
derstood what it would be; spotting 


shots on stationary targets, communicat- 
ing with two-way radio, one-way radio 
and ground panels, ground radio and 
drop messages, and no radio at all, just 
wing signals and ground panels. He was 
putting those two new lads who had just 
arrived from Kelly Field on the mission. 
They were good on radio and other 
communications and understood artillery 
procedure perfectly. 


Well, that’s all until 11 o’clock, except 


that the afternoon’s mission with the 
nearby infantry division must be ar 
ranged for; as he and the squadron 


commander were flying that one as a 
team and special equipment would be 
needed—a camera for oblique shots, a 
message pick-up hook, message bags, a 
panel code sheet Very signalling pistols 
and shells, and radio; in fact all the 
paraphernalia that is ever carried in an 
observation plane. 


It’s after 10 o'clock now. Until 11 
he can take it easy, except that the 
squadron adjutant phones him from the 
orderly room to give him a message 
about Captain White’s forced landing 
yesterday. ‘The base commander said 


the squadron in which the forced land- 
ing occurred should mop up all the de- 
tails. Well, Whitey is one of the squad 
ron’s flight leaders, so the squadron 
commander just told the adjutant that 
operations, the adjutant (who was speak 
ing) and one of the reserve officers in 
the outfit would compose the board to 
determine the damage done by White's 
landing gear in the potato and bean 
patch where he landed. And how, jeers 
the adjutant, does he like the job of 
garden truck evaluator? 

Eleven o'clock rolls around. It finds 
our hero in another role. He is lec 
turing the nine younger officers of the 
squadron on the fine points of spotting 
the shots of the big guns of the coast 
artillery on targets far out, ten miles 
or so, at sea; of finding such targets 
against a background of whitecaps, gaug 
ing the from the ship-towed 
target to the shot’s splash, and sending 
the data in by radio code to the battery 
doing the firing. It is one of the jobs 
in which he has specialized. He is re 
sponsible for the training of members 
of the squadron. Hence he has taken 
this lecture as a means of instruction. 
Later in the month he will give another 
short series of talks to the squadron on 
aerial photography, touching on the new 
developments in the past few years. The 
group photographic officer was to do 
that but he has an assignment up state 
on an aerial mapping job for the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

He is spared attendance at officers’ 
call at group headquarters after the 
lecture in view of the afternoon mission 
with the infantry division. The mission 
will be a demonstration to all com 
munications officers and detachments in 
the division of the work done and the 
equipment used by an observation plane 
in the coming summer’s maneuvers. 


distance 


In his quarters on the post he eats a 
hurried lunch. “I hear,” remarks his 
wife, “that the list for next year’s class 
at the Air Corps Tactical School down 
at Maxwell Field, Alabama, is coming 
out soon and that your name is on it.” 

That’s great, thinks he. The Tactical 
School, where practically every officer 
in the Air Corps wants to go. It would 
sure make his work were he a 
graduate, like the squadron commander. 
Lucky dog, the commander. He was go- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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LONG SHOTS 


HEY can talk about their fancy guns, bomb sights and other 

gadgets all they want to, but they'll never be able to pass up the 
camera. While the more or less obvious wartime weapons have 
been getting publicity, the development of aerial cameras has gone 
ahead to a degree that demands attention. The two photographs on 
this page are little more than ordinary examples of modern aerial 
photography. Among other potent developments has been the per- 
fection and use of infra-red photography. The Army Air Corps picture 
at the top of this page is an infra-red shot taken at an altitude of 26,000 
feet (nearly five miles) over northern Maryland. Washington, D. C., is 
plainty seen in the toreground. This picture, however, shows por- 
tions of Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey- 
as well as the entire District of Columbia. But, rare though such 
pictures seem to the casual reader, they are fairly commonplace and 
in everyday use by military aerial photographers. For war purposes, 
the value of such photography readily can be seen. 

Probably even more important than the cloud-penetrating infra- 
red photography is the vertical high-altitude photography shown in 
the picture at the left. Taken by Jack Quiggle of the Aerial Explora 
tion Company of Tulsa, Okla., the photograph shows the heart of 
Tulsa’s business district from an altitude of 28,000 feet (over five 
miles). The small cluster of buildings in the upper section of the 
photograph actually contains most of Tulsa’s important business build- 
ings. But—to the uninitiated, this picture is nothing more than a 
high-altitude photograph. To veteran military men, though, that 
photograph tells them all they could need to know to conduct a de- 
tailed bombing raid on that city. Now look again and notice how 
clearly you can see vital railroads, highways, warehouses and bridges 
(top left-hand corner). 
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by M. H. CARRINGTON 
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Thirty-five men died. Thousands of dollars Lie 
fell into the sea. All because the Navy Cad 














































played a game. Was the slaughter necessary? | ae 
} app 

i cliff 

AVAL aviation has been jarred V 

by an unparalleled peacetime mol 
scandal. Fatalities to 35 young [| _ the 

fliers since August, 1937, bear silent | ves! 
witness to the alleged failure of the | boa 
high command to coordinate material— ing 
in which there has been a tremendous T 
increase during the past year—and per- terr 
sonnel. Responsibility for the training 100 
program and the issuance of orders for pila 
tactical operations have devolved on ban 
officers who in many instances cannot thre 
perform the duties they require their sha 
subordinates to perform. wat 
Such are the sensational charges C 
which have been heard since the seal 
tragedy of Fleet Problem 19 shocked and 
the nation. Pat 
If there are shortcomings in the con 
administration of the Navy’s aviation fro1 
branch, they were brought into bold of 
relief last March 30 at Hawaii. cra! 
The 1938 war games were at their ceil 
height. Maneuvers as they might oc- Th 
cur in actual battle were ordered. pan 
Patrol plane squadrons were sent out 7 
into the Pacific to search for an imagi- mis 
nary enemy. The elements were at the 
their most vicious—driving rain squalls, ast 
crashing, mountainous seas, zero visi- T 
bility in many areas offshore. the 
Radio silence was required by the em 
high-ranking officers. This is “war,” abl 
they exclaimed, and the “enemy” must the 
not realize it is being watched. pal 
The squadrons went out into the inci 
Pacific, and found—death. POP 
A few minutes -after they took off in the 







A sister ship of the ill-fated PBY's is 
shown at the top of the page. Six of 
these giant bombers were demolished. 


Six men died in the crash directly above. 
Practice landings had been ordered in 
San Diego harbor in complete darkness. 





The arrow points to the remains of the 
PBY that crashed while flying blind in 
Hawaii. Note rescue boat hunting bodies. 
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the darkness before dawn of March 30, 
Lieut. (jg) L. O. Crane and Aviation 
Cadet W. H. Lear of Patrol Squadron 
Four, at the controls of their mighty 
twin-engine long-range PBY flying boat, 
apparently off their course, sighted a 
cliff rising from the shores of Oahu. 
What occurred in the last harrowing 
moment of their lives is known only to 
the Naval board of inquiry which in- 
vestigated the disaster. And Naval 
boards of inquiry are not prone to giv- 
ing wide publicity to their findings. 
The plane either struck the cliff, the 
terrific impact hurtling it into the surf 
100 to 200 yards off Kaena Point, or the 
attempting to avoid doom, 
sharply the bomber was 
control and dived with 
into the seething 


pilots, in 
banked so 
thrown out of 
shattering 
water. 

On that same fatal morning, another 
seaplane, piloted by Lieut. C. E. Signer 
and Aviation Cadet F. J. Larrobino, of 
Patrol Squadron Eighteen, disappeared 
completely, probably only a few miles 
from the first fatal accident. Because 
of the radio silence imposed on the 
craft, no position reports had been re- 
ceived at headquarters on the island. 
The search for the plane and its occu- 
pants was defeated before it began. 

There were 11 victims in these two 
mishaps. Only two of the 13 men in 
the crews were saved, and these by an 
astonishing miracle. 

The companions of these valiant flyers, 
the men left behind to carry on, were 
embittered. From authoritative and reli- 
able sources, from those who were on 
the scene and witnessed the whole ap- 
palling unfolding, step by step, of the 
incidents which led to the disasters, 
POPULAR AVIATION is able to present for 
the first time the story behind the 1938 
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The five men circled were among the 35 casualties. The photo was made when their 
squadron, VP-I!, ferried their ships from San Diego to Hawaii in April, 1937. 


war games’ debacle. It is a story which 
brings to the fore startling doubts as to 
the infallability of officers who need not 
fly planes under any and all conditions, 
yet are entitled to issue orders that af- 
fect the lives of the men who must 
put them into effect. 

Because the threat of punishment con- 
tinually dangles, like Damocles’ sword, 
over the heads of outspoken junior of- 
ficers frank in their criticism of the 
comfortably situated high command, the 
identity of POPULAR AVIATION’s inform- 
ants must remain secret. 

Three factors contributed to the tra- 
gedy of March 30: 

1. Pilot fatigue. 

2. Miserable weather, in which visi- 
bility was nil at times, and the air 
currents were extremely violent. 

3. Radio silence, robbing the aviators 
of a much-needed navigational aid. 

The squadrons of big patrol-bombers 
had returned to their base late in the 
afternoon or early in the evening of 
March 29 after having completed 13 
hours of uninterrupted flying under con- 
ditions which kept every man of the 
flight crews under a continual nervous 
tension. 

“Twenty minutes 
stand-by” was or- 
dered by the officers 
in charge of opera- 
tions, officers enjoy- 
ing the snug com- 
fort of their quarters. 

The flight person- 
nel was not allowed 
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to go home. They 
were told that, be- 
cause of the emer- 
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Zero visibility, strict 
flying orders—and the 











derrick does the rest. 
At right is the Navy's 
bloody toll from August, 
1937, to March this year. 





order, they must sleep on bunks on the 
hangars. 

Muscles aching, nerves strained, the 
aviators, under normal conditions, would 
have had difficulty finding rest. But 
there was the “stand-by” order keep- 
ing them jumpy, and still worse, the 
planes were being refuelled and engines 
tested at the hangars, with all the ac- 
companying bedlam of such activity. 

At 2 a. m., the flyers were awakened. 
At 4 a. m., the planes were in the water 
and the take-offs accomplished, in the 
face of what has since been described 
by veteran Navy men as the worst 
weather they had ever experienced in 
the entire history of the war games. 

After having flown 13 continuous 
hours, and having been given an op- 
portunity to regain spent energy in six 
fitful hours that must have seemed a 
continuous nightmare, the airmen were 
ordered to rush to sea on a reconnais- 
sance mission they couldn't possibly 
have accomplished, anyway, because of 
the lack of visibility. 

But there was little or no grumbling 
The Navy's young flyers have courage, 
but not superhuman strength. 

That order on the morning of March 
30 was a diabolical setting of the stage 
for mass suicide. 

“Even in actual wartime, operations 

August 24, 


1937—Crash in San 


Diego harbor, total dead 


January 5, 1938—Bomber disap- 
peared off Southern California 
coast, total dead 

February 2, 1938—Two bombers 
collided in mid-air near San 
Clemente Island, total dead...11 

March 30, 1938—Crash off the 
island of Oahu, total dead 

March 30, 1938—Bomber disap- 
peared off Oahu, total dead... 6 


GRIM TOTAL 35 
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are carried out on a sensible 
basis,” one of POPULAR AVIATION’s in- 
formants commented. “Tired troops are 
relieved, and given a chance to regain 
their strength completely before being 
sent back to battle. Planes aren't sent 
out in murderous weather conditions, 
when the chances are 100 to 1 that no 
military objectives will be attained, be- 
cause of zero visibility. 

“And the order to fly in radio silence 
was exceedingly foolish, even for simu- 
lated war conditions, and especially in 
weather such as had to be encountered. 
Imagine a big airline dispatching a plane 
from one of its terminals with orders 
to grope across country without radio 
through ceiling zero.” 

Whatever actually happened to cause 
the fatal accidents, it cannot be denied 
that pilot fatigue, with which 


niore 


aircrait-trained, yet themselves 
transferred to the air arm to get the 


tcvel 


extra pay and enjoy the easy assign 
ments. 

“Navy aviation monthly payment is 
time and one-half regular base pay, 


the extra being risk money. 

“Aviation pay is based upon a mini- 
mum of four hours monthly in the air. 
This does not mean four hours at the 
controls, although it does in theory. 

“All today’s ranking air officers were 
trained in the small, slow planes of 
the years gone by and are not quali- 
fied to fly the fast, heavy bombers the 
Navy is now operating, particularly in 
gruelling formation flights at night and 
through storms. Their knowledge of 
such flying is superficial. 

“These officers hand out the orders, 


“Here I’ve spent 10 or 12 years in 
aviation, and along comes an officer 
senior to me, though perhaps only two 
years out of Pensacola, and he’s given 
a position of responsibility above me 
What's the use of my continuing along 
a blind alley? I'd rather go back on a 


warship, where experience means 
something.” 

The Aircraft Scouting Force is the 
newest, most spectacular and in many 


respects the most important division of 
the service. Only last October wer 
the big patrol bombers comprising this 
force recognized, in a re-classification oi 
Naval planes and warships, as the first 
line of craft to contact the enemy in a 
future war. Known as the Aircraft Base 
Force until then, this unit was re-desig- 
nated Aircraft Scouting Force, and al] 

former Scouting Force destroyers 





many of the officers in charge of 
the Navy’s aviation branch can- 
not possibly be acquainted because 
of their own limited flying activity, 
played a major role in this macabre 
drama. 

Certain fundamental principles 
had apparently not been recog- 
nized by those who gave the orders. 
For example, at sea the helmsman 
of a ship is not considered an 
efficient observer and operator 
after two hours’ continuous duty 
An auto driver’s reactions are 
slowed to the danger point after 
seven hours behind the wheel, sur- 
veys have shown. 

Yet Navy flyers, with multiple 
responsibilities in their control 
rooms, are asked to fly 13 hours 
through weather you could slice, 
then take off again in similar, if 
not worse, weather, after only six 
hours’ broken rest! 

Actually, it was a miracle that 
more mishaps did not occur in the 
1938 war games, observers agree. 

One bomber, forced down at 
sea off Hawaii due to unfavorable 
flying conditions, was located by 
the heavy cruiser Salt Lake City, 
and its crew removed before it 
sank. Another craft was saved 
in the surf after hours of des- 
perate work by a Coast Guard vessel 

Three more flying boats, although 
only a few miles from their base, were 
landed in the open sea because their 
pilots preferred to ride the turbulent 
seas rather than continue to fly through 
a terrific rain squall. 

The scandal of the 1938 war games 
has reached Congress. Senator Gerald 
Nye of North Dakota had published in 
the Congressional Record for May 3 an 
account of the Navy plane disasters and 
the possible responsibility of the high 
command for them 

One of the significant 





Statements 


_contained in this report, which was 
submitted to Senator Nye by a Hono 
lulu Naval observer, follows 

“A check of the list of the officers 
in command of naval aviation shows 
a great majority of them spent most 


of their years in other branches of the 
service, chiefly on warships. Officers 
many with political pull althoug! 
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the fastest vessels in the Fleet 


were transferred to the Battle 
Force. Solely on the long-range 
patrol bombers was the respon 
sibility placed of locating and 


harrassing the enemy before the 
main body of the Fleet swung inte 
action 

The consolidated twin-engined 
ships were supplied to the Navy 
in prodigious quantities. By th 
end of this year, the Aircraf) 
Scouting Force will be supplied 
with more than 250 of the mighty 
warbirds, each of which can cruis« 
4,000 miles non-stop If ever effi 
cient administration was required 
it was here. And this is where 
the adaptation of personnel to ma 
terial evidently went haywire. 

Rear Adm. A. B. Cook, chief oi 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, ad 
mitted the shortcoming, when he 
informed the House Appropria- 
tions Committee recently, “We feel 
now that material has gone far 
ahead of personnel with these big 
planes.” But lives had to be lost 
and homes shattered before it 
finally was realized by the ad- 














- « » Just some Hollywood writers getting atmosphere . . . 


assign the bombers (which they cannot fly 
under all service conditions) to ‘simu- 
lated war’ games, and generally over- 
see the flying of younger men especially 
skilled in bomber operation. It would 
be as logical for a rowboat enthusiast 
to be given charge of a battleship.” 

It is just such a situation that has 


caused a silent resentment to spread 
a pall over the ranks of the Navy’s 
junior flying officers today. 

As a matter of fact, several airmen 
have turned in their “wings” within 


the past few months because they have 
felt there was no longer any future for 
them in Naval aviation. They have taken 
this drastic step only after mature delib- 
eration of the consequences. They are 
excellent flyers, afraid of nothing. They 
did not wash out of aviation, sacrificing 
many years of 
fear. 


experience, because of 


explained it. in 
time 


they 
effect. to friends at the 


This is the way 


ministrators that they were plung- 
ing their capable flyers pell-mell 
to destruction by asking too much 
of them, 

The history of the Aircraft Scouting 
Force has been a mixture of triumphs 
and disasters. The Navy is proud of the 
fact that it has delivered 42 bombing 
planes in three non-stop flights 
from San Diego to Honolulu, and 26 
more in two flights from San Diego to 
the Canal Zone. The greatest of pre- 
cautions were taken before the planes 
were allowed to leave the water 
Weather charts were studied days in ad 
vance. Careful mapping of the routes 
was accomplished. Radio equipment was 
tuned to perfection, so that the flyers 
could keep in constant touch with their 
bases and with the other planes. The 
flights were accomplished without even 
a minor casualty, because they were 
well planned, well executed. 

Exactly the opposite precedure pre 
vailed at Hawaii, merely because a mock 
war was being fought. All the rules ot 
safety disregarded by the high 
(Continued on page 72) 
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The Glendale establishment consists of a hangar, a shop, the general offices and a stock room. The 
combined inventory shows 32 airplanes carried in stock and 200 additional ships listed for sale. 
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SECOND-HAND WINGS 


by WILLIAM B. RYAN 


lf the fate of used airplanes has intrigued you, Charley 
Babb can tell you more about where they go than anyone. 





Left to right are Babb, R. M. Ressler 
and Al Phelan, used-airplane experts. 


financial holocaust of all struck our 

fair land, aviation wasn’t such a spry 
business. In fact, things were bad, and 
as 1930 wore itself out and became 1931, 
the most pessimistic expert was as- 
tounded to find that the latter year was 
even worse than the former. The thin 
line of daring aeronauts who crouched 
1round hangar stoves from Bangor to 
Seattle were, for the most part, selling 
ties for a living 

Oddly enough, Charles H. Babb, head 
of what is now the largest used-airplane 
export company in the world, chose that 
forsaken stretch of gloomy months to 
start his business. 

People like to think of Charley Babb 
as one of the game’s real Alger book 
heroes. They like to tell, as they squat 
nder some muddied wing, that here was 
1 down-and-outer who pulled himself up 
by a pair of frazzled bootstraps, and in 
less than cight years became one of the 
iir’s great men. This is romantic enough, 
but it is not strictly true. Babb, a Cali- 
fornia native son, had been prospering 
fairly well in the aviation game for ten 
ears before he decided to open his own 

ympany The Southern California 

A. owes its begin- 
He promoted one of 


[' 1930, one year after the greatest 


hapter of the N. A 
ning to his efforts 


the West's first and best air shows—at 
Clover field—to celebrate the famed 
Douglas “First Around the World” 
flight. He flew, bought and sold airplanes 
along with the best of them until 1929. 
Then, when the depression gave avia- 
tion’s flimsy financial shorings a deft 
jerk, Charley jumped nimbly out of the 
way and started cutting a path through 
the wreckage. 

Outwardly, things were not ripe for a 
start in the used airplane business. Just 
about every airplane in the United States 
was for sale at a bargain, and the supply 
exceeded the demand by a good number 
of hundreds. But Babb knew a lot about 
used airplanes, and didn’t have to be told 
that they were not always what they 
should be. And he knew that the people 
he would want to be his customers also 
possessed this information. 

According to the laws of the land at 
that time, a licensed airplane theoret- 
ically never got more than 300 hours old 
after which time it was rather miracu- 


Boeing 40-B's, once the pride of United 
Peru. Babb (right) is shown below with Commander Romano, Peruvian air force official. 


lously renewed, either by the sweat of 
some mechanic's brow, or by neat, in 
spired penmanship in the log books. 
Buyers, on account of the prevalence oi 
this latter method, were leery of any- 
thing with wings. Therefore, reasoned 
Charley, if he could overcome the na 
tional aeronautical fear of getting hooked, 
he could sell airplanes no matter how 
bad conditions got. 

He rented a hangar at Dycer airport 
in Los Angeles, took in a few used air- 
planes, rebuilt them completely, and, to 
the surprise of the aeronautical frater- 
nity for miles around, had little trouble 
selling them. After a year of this kind 
of operation, the news began to leak out 
that there was a guy in California who 
sold and guaranteed reconditioned air- 
planes. Of course, the guarantee part 
baffled most airplane buyers, since the 
idea had always been to sell the airplane 
and let the taker worry about it. But 
regardless of what people thought, an- 
other rumor leaked out, shortly, that 


Air Lines, train students in Honduras and 
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Babb actually did make good on his 
guarantees. 

Fortunately for Charley, he wasted no 
time scotching counter-rumors that all 
this was not true. Instead, he hustled 
over to Grand Central Air Terminal one 
day and sold an odd-looking airplane 
to one Francisco Sarabia, head of Trans- 
portes Aereos de Chiapas. Auto- 
matically, he became an airplane ex- 
porter. The ship was a single-engined 
Emsco, eight place, of a design that 
somehow failed to click in this country. 
It was built to carry one, two or three 
engines, looked rather peculiar to an eye 
that had grown up on Fords and Lock- 
heeds, but was otherwise good. Trans- 
portes Aereos is still using it, along with 
some 30 other ships and about 100 en- 
gines that they have bought from Babb 
since that day. 

Sarabia, patently, was pleased and the 
sale gave Charley the big idea that has 
enabled him to build into something 
really large. He realized that there were 
hundreds of good airplanes in this coun- 
try that were standing idle, eating up 
hangar rent, simply because no one had 
any use for them. They were not prop- 
erly designed for American service. But 
like the Emsco, they would be worth 
their weight in pesos once they crossed 
the Rio Grande. 

So he abandoned his policy of just buy- 
ing good airplanes hopefully as they 
came along, and began a systematic in- 
quiry into conditions to the south. There 
were gold mines, lumber camps, isolated 
cities and towns there which all could 
support certain types of ships. There 
were ways to use airplanes that would 
be unheard of in the United States. 
Charley put this information to work, 
and his efforts were unquestionably the 
start of commercial aviation in Central 
and South America. For practically 
every airplane in that part of the world, 
if it does not belong to Pan American 
Airways or one of the German interests, 
is there because Charley Babb investi- 
gated the needs of its owners, then fur- 
nished it to meet these needs. 

Sometimes, when a particularly tough 
flying job is specified, he had to use a 
lot of imagination. There was the case 
of the lumber company that wanted to 
haul heavy mahogany logs out of im- 
penetrable jungle. Logs, so far as air- 
planes are concerned, are not only heavy 
—they are almost impossible to handle 
But there was money to be made in such 
a haul, and the prospective buyer asked 
him to do what he could. 

So it is that now, out of that very 
jungle, airplanes are hauling logs. Just 
the airplanes for the work, too. Charley 
found out the weight of the logs, the 
operating altitude, the size of the fields, 
rummaged through a file of possible 
ships, then wired Cleveland. The result 
was that the Great Lakes torpedo planes 
(POPULAR AVIATION, March, 1938), which 
somehow had not been sold to the Navy, 
were sent to Central America instead. 

Out of other jungles, stout hearted 
Ford tri-motors, elbowed off United 
States airlines by the DC-2, soar majes- 
tically, and over Andean peaks, and into 
handkerchief-sized fields where no mod- 


ern transport would ever dare go. Boe- 
ing 40-B’s, onetime pride of United Air 
Lines, train student officers in Honduras 
and Peru. Dainty Lockheed Vegas snore 
out of mile-high fields in Mexico. Travel 
Air 6000’s nose into places that all the 
world, outside of their owners and 
Charley Babb, has forgotten. They're 
all there because Babb sent them. 

Most of his customers in the South do 
not bother to see what kind of an air- 
plane they want. Babb has shown them, 
sO many times, that his guess is better. 
When they find a place where some fly- 
ing should be done, they merely wire 
Charley, telling him the size and altitude 
of the fields, the length of the haul, 
weight of the loads and, sometimes, the 
maximum permissible operating cost. 
When the wire comes to the Glendale 
office, Al Phelan, who has been with the 
company since it started, climbs into his 
car and goes out to look over a dozen 
or so airplanes that might fill the bill. 
If he finds one that will do the work, he 
buys it and flies it back to Glendale, 
where it is completely rebuilt. As soon 
as it is finished, the buyer either sends a 
pilot for it, or a Babb pilot flies it to its 
new home. 





SOME BABB DO’S AND DON’TS FOR 
USED AIRPLANE BUYERS 

1. Remember, first of all, that the 
best airplane is no good if you your- 
self have no use for it. Check your 
requirements carefully, then see if 
the ships available are adapted to 
your needs. Buy the one that suits 
these needs best, regardless of your 
personal prejudices for or against 
any one type of plane. 

2. Make sure that the airplane 
you buy is as represented. Have a 
licensed mechanic check it over from 
prop to rudder. An airplane that 
has been properly maintained will 
be in good shape. 

3. Check log-books carefully, or 
have someone check them for you. 

4. Don’t be carried away with the 
idea of having “something to fly.” 
Make sure that the airplane you buy 
is something more than that. Other- 
wise, you may go sour on flying and 
miss out on a lot of fun. 











The chances are that the buyer will not 
even see the airplane until it is delivered. 
To him, it will be something like a Christ- 
mas present from a favorite aunt, for 
while he knows that it will be good, he 
hasn’t the slightest idea what it will be. 
Babb guarantees that the ship which he 
delivers will do the work. 

Export business comes into the Babb 
office automatically, so charmed are our 
Latin cousins by his business record with 
them. With them, he has no sales prob- 
lem; only one of supplying their wants 
properly. To take care of them a little 
more efficiently, he moved his headquar- 
ters from Dycers to Grand Central Air 
Terminal in 1934. Most business men 
from the South came in there anyhow, 
and he thought it quite a nuisance to have 
to go all the way across town to see 
them. Last year, he opened an Eastern 
branch at Floyd Bennett Field, New 


York, to take care of business on that 
side of both northern and southern con- 
tinents. 

Babb’s own office is a room much 
larger than such places usually are. As 
you enter, you walk, clump, clump, 
clump, across the concrete, carpeted 
floor, to his glass-topped desk, which is 
usually covered with the telegrams which 
seem to be the life of his business. He 
is one of the busiest men in the game, 
and if you are trying to get a story from 
him, you can count on being interrupted 
several times before you are through. 
During these little intermissions, you can 
see that the office must be large to ac- 
commodate all the things he keeps in it 

There are pictures. There is a large oil 
painting of a Fokker F-32. There are 
swords, machetes, canes from Mexico, 
and across a large chair is draped a blue 
and white robe from South America, into 
which “Charles H. Babb” has been 
woven. There are autographed pictures 
of presidents side by side with auto- 
graphed pictures of Peruvian army of- 
ficers. To one who has never been there 
before, the office is definitely among 
those unusual, other-worldly places 
which he unconsciously associates with 
fabulously interesting people. 

Babb, as he talks to you, impresses 
you as a man who knows what he is 
doing and what he is saying. If the 
phone rings, and he goes into a confab 
with somecue about a ship that might 
be in Wenatchee, Washington, you will 
discover that he knows, besides its horse- 
power and adaptability, just as much 
about the airplane as its present owner 
does. Sometimes he knows more. He 
knows, if a log-book is lost, whether the 
engine in the ship is the original, just 
by looking at the number on it. He can 
tell you the case histories of a thousand 
ships—though he probably won't. 

Babb spends more time doing than 
talking. Very few people know what is 
going on inside the Charles H. Babb 
company. In a business as competitive 
as his, he reasons that everyone’s busi- 
ness is no one’s business, and keeps his 
mouth closed—tight. The people who 
buy ships from him know that he’s al- 
ways treated them properly and are satis- 
fied. But paradoxically, while Babb’s 
customers seldom bother to investigate 
him, his company has to keep a close 
watch on them—and not for any credit 
reasons, either. Some years ago, a State 
Department ruling made the sale of air- 
planes which are to be used in warfare 
a very risky thing. Babb doesn’t go for 
risky things. His firm holds one of the 
first export licenses to be issued by the 
State Department for export of used air- 
craft, and they are considered implements 
of war. 

The rub is that it’s Babb’s responsi- 
bility to see that none of the airplanes, 
engines or other parts which he might 
ship to some country are ever used in 
warfare. If one of his customers, at any 
time, decides to resell a Babb airplane to 
Spain or China, Babb is out of luck as 
far as the State Department is concerned. 
So he has to be very careful in selecting 
new customers below the Rio Grande. 

The export license, mainly due to the 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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by KURT RAND 


American aviation has been the target of 
foreign spies, government agents recently 
found. Herewith an exclusive inside article. 


GRIM story of foreign espionage, 

much of it directed against Amer- 

ican aircraft factories engaged in 
the production of secret military air- 
planes, engines and equipment and 
against our air defense system, is being 
told to a startled American public in 
our courts. 

For one story which has been dragged 
into the open, however, there are others, 
possibly even more sinister, which are 
known so far only to the counter-espion- 
age agents of the four great American 
anti-spy agencies—the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Army G-2, the 
Office of Naval Intelligence and the 
special agents of the State Department. 

With the lifting of the curtain in 
New York on one of the most extensive 
spy rings ever discovered in this country, 
ave been given a glimpse 


} 


Americans 


into a strange sea of international in- 
trigue. Strange, because it is so new 
to this nation, long-sheltered from that 
type of espionage which is an ancient 
and accepted fact in Europe. 





Above are Senta De Wanger (left) and 
Johanna Rofman, both held as suspects. 


G-man L. G. Turrou (right) led the re- 
cent spy cleanup that netted the three 
Germans above. Left to right are G. G. 
Rumrich, O. H. Voss and Erich Glaser. 


The shadow of the spy is on the 
land, darker and more menacing than at 
any time in our history with the pos- 
sible exception of those days just be- 
fore our entry into the World War, 
when German spies and saboteurs filled 
the land. 

It is the opinion of those officials in 
Washington who will discuss espionage 
at all that most foreign powers—and 
a majority of them are implicated to 
some extent—spy on the United States 
not so much as a potential enemy, but 
as a source of new developments in the 
military science. In other words, they 
want the information not for possible 
use against this country but for use 
against enemies or potential enemies 
much closer at hand. 








Harlem Negroes staged this anti-Nazi parade in New York City following the victory 
of Louis over Schmeling recently. The placards urged the ousting of Hitler spies. 


These foreign agents are in the market 
particularly for aviation developments 
and the revelations in New York and 
elsewhere indicate that they regard as 
prime prizes any authentic information 
of new military airplanes, especially of 
the long-range, high-speed types; of air- 
plane carrier design and operating meth- 
ods, of new high-powered aircraft en- 
gines, and of new instruments, especially 
the bomb-sights which have so tre- 
mendously increased the effective alti- 
tude of American Army bombardment 
airplanes. 

To the average American, the thought 
of foreign spies is something of a joke. 
The joke is less funny, perhaps, since 
the days of 1916 and 1917, when ship 
and factory fires culminated in the 
famous Black Tom and Kingsland ex- 
plosions in New Jersey, both attributed 
to German saboteurs. Nevertheless, the 
American man on the streets is not in 
clined to take “spy business” too seri- 
ously. 

More than the New York case, follow- 
ing in the wake of a Federal grand 
jury indictment of 18 persons, headed 
by high German officials, apparently is 
necessary to arouse an habitually peace- 
ful American nation to the menace with- 
in its doors. 

Whether this additional proof will be 
given publicity depends upon the activi- 
ties during the coming weeks and 
months of the agents of the four execu- 
tive departments of our national govern- 
ment who now have joined forces to 














This store near potent Mitchel Field was 


a target of spy-hunting federal agents. 


protect against the foreign spy the de- 
tails of a new defense program of the 
order of $3,000,000,000. 

There is clear evidence that, even if 
the man-on-the-street is not yet thor 
oughly aroused, the Federal Government 
is alert and active. The spy menace is 
not discounted in Washington 

The heaviest counter-espionage burden 
falls upon the G-men of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, who “broke” 
the New York case. It is the job of 
the FBI to investigate espionage in all 
its ramifications. The Army and Navy, 
for lack of funds. from a Congress which 
—like the average citizen—is inclined 
to make light of espionage, are not able 
to undertake extensive counter-spy wagk. 
Army G-2, nevertheless, is doing what 
it can to protect the secrets of its new 
equipment, defenses and tactics. New 
airplanes are jealously guarded and 
visitors’ privileges have been curtailed at 
important flying fields. Double pre- 
cautions are being taken at aircraft 
factories in which Army airplanes are 
under development or construction. The 
Office of Naval Intelligence functions 
similarly to protect Naval secrets. Ship- 
yards and air stations ashore are much 
more carefully guarded and naval per- 
sonnel itself has felt the gag. State De- 
partment agents so far are chiefly con- 
cerned with checking against passport 
frauds and so making more difficult the 
way of the foreign undercover agent. 

Aviation espionage, aside from that in 
the aircraft factories and at fields where 
new and experimental types of military 
airplanes are customarily to be found, 
apparently is concentrated at the Pan- 


ama Canal. The canal, obviously, is an 
outstanding potential target in case of 
warfare between the United States and 
either Pacific or Atlantic powers. For- 
eign agents have been especially active 
in seeking information as to defensive 
aircraft and anti-aircraft protection of 
the Canal Zone and are known to have 
given considerable attention to plans for 
the location in Central America of a base 
or bases for bombardment airplanes to 
be used against the canal. 

Within the United States itself there 
have been several publicly-known cases 
of foreign espionage directed at aviation 
centers. In 1932 two Army privates were 
imprisoned on charges of stealing and 
selling Army Air Corps photographs and 
other military data. Four years later 
there were two arrests within a month— 
those of Harry T. Thompson, former 
Naval petty officer, who was sentenced to 
15 years in jail for posing in Naval uni- 
form to get information off ships in Cali- 
fornia ports; and John S. Farnsworth, 
Annapolis graduate, who was sentenced 
to from 4 to 12 years in jail for selling 
Naval secrets. In both these cases, sup 
posed Japanese agents were involved. 

\ blonde German girl, a former Ameri- 
can Army officer and a soldier stationed 
at Mitchel Field,.N. Y. (obviously a vital 
\rmy air center) were arrested last Feb 
ruary on suspicion of a plot to sell military 
secrets to a former power. 

The recent difficulties at the Douglas 
plant in Santa Monica, Cal., although 
attributable to labor difficulties, were 
not without their international implica- 
tions. Communists were rather heavily 
involved, Washington has been informed, 
and Soviet Russia is charged with more 
widespread spying activities and propa- 
gandizing in the United States than any 
of the which are labelled as 
Fascist.” 


pow ers 


The Japanese government is credited 
with having spent something like 
$15,000,000 a year in espionage activities 
prior to the outbreak of its undeclared 
Chinese war, and since that time its 
expenditures unquestionably have been 
considerably increased. The most im- 
portant aviation information known to 
have gone to reputed Japanese agents 
had to do with trials of the U. S. S. 
Ranger, aircraft carrier. Disclosure that 
secret reports on this new carrier had 
been sold grew out of the Farnsworth 
case, 

Officers of the Army and the Navy 
have become seriously alarmed over the 
growth of foreign spy activities as a 
result of our increased armament pro- 
grams. Both Army G-2 and “O.N.1.” 





As a result of the recent aviation spy case, an anti-Nazi organization hired two 


airplanes to fly signs like these over crowded New Jersey and Long Island beaches. 


have gone on what virtually is a war 
basis, so far as has been possible with 
limited funds available for the purpose 

The general tightening up is evidenced 
in many ways which even the layman 
may observe. The War and Navy De 
partments are full of signs prohibiting 
entry into parts of the buildings. There 
are new safes for the filing of the more 
important secret documents and draw- 
ings. Officers who travel by train carry- 
ing confidential papers are required to 
use staterooms which can be locked and 
to see that they are kept locked while 
not occupied or under observation. 

President Roosevelt recently signed a 
new law forbidding photographing or 
sketching, especially from the air, of 
details of 24 military and Naval reserva- 
tions in the United States, in the Aleutian 
Islands, in the Panama Canal Zone, 
Hawaii and other possessions. The Army 
and Navy themselves have restricted the 
photographing of such places by service 
personnel from military aircraft and it is 
difficult for newspapers and other publi- 
cations to obtain even censored photo- 
graphs of these reservations and it is 
becoming more difficult to obtain photo 
graphs of new airplanes and equipment 
during the experimental period. 

This procedure is followed, not so 
much trom the desire to prevent Ameri 
can publications using harmless photo 
graphs which do not disclose vital secrets 
as to “smoke out” foreign governments 
desiring such information and to lead 
them into possible actions coming within 
the scope of our own 
agencies, 


anti-espionagte 


It is admitted, however, that there are 
serious loopholes in the screen Uncle 
Sam has sought to erect for the protec 
tion of his military plans and equipment 
Espionage laws of the United States 
provide penalties ranging from two to 
20 years in prison for “unlawfully ob- 


taining or permitting to be obtained 
intormation affecting the national de- 
tense or for “unlawfully disclosing 


information affecting national defense” 
Or conspiring to obtain and disclose 
information. Fines up to $10,000 are 
provided in addition for these crimes 
and for harboring and concealing vio- 
lators or obstructing justice. These laws 
were passed during wartime and for the 
past 20 years it has been admitted they 
have serious faults and efforts are being 
made to strengthen them. 

To obtain any official comment on the 
spy cases in Washington is a virtual 
impossibility. The Federal Bureau oi 
Investigation, aside from the New York 
case which has been “broken”, will 
scarcely even admit that other counter- 
espionage activities are under way. The 
chief reason for the absolute secrecy 
which prevails is, of course, to prevent 
alarming additional suspects, who are 
growing exceedingly wary as Federal 
vigilance increases and public indigna- 
ti0n mounts 
; An example of the care with which the 
FBI is guarding its activities was the 
prompt suppression of what was to have 
been the “inside story” of the New York 
and other spy cases by former Special 
\gent Leon G. Turrou. Turrou, one of 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Army test pilots have been flying this 
Curtiss P-36 with its novel twin props. 


TORQUE 


CURE 


OME time ago POPULAR AVIATION, in 

“The Man Under the Hood,” told of 
secret tests being conducted at Wright 
Field by the Army Air Corps on a fighter 
equipped with two propellers, each turn- 
ing in the opposite direction. Recently, 
the Air Corps officially bore out that 
exclusive item with the photograph at the 
top of the page. Wright Field ofhcers 
at the same time announced the success- 
ful completion of tests on the unusual 
levice. Whether the Air Corps ever will 
be equipped with ships using this prin- 
ciple is something POPULAR AVIATION’S in- 
formants would not say. 

Oppositely rotating propellers are not 
new. Successful use of them is, how- 
ever, comparatively new. The world’s 
airplane (and anything else, too) speed 
record is held by a plane using that 
principle. Early experiments on the twin 
props, however, date back to 1917. The 
principle works best at high speeds. It 
is intended, then, to be used to increase 
the performance of the Army’s single- 
seater fighting ships. Main benefits of 
the device are the almost-entire elimina 
tion of engine torque (extremely important 
on tiny, powerful fighters) and the reduc- 
tion of propeller diameter for equal 
power, all without efficiency loss at high 
speeds. Naturally, this will make for 
better designs in the future. 
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Frederick Koolhoven, prominent Holland manufacturer, is experimenting with his version 
(above) of oppositely rotating propellers. This novel machine has not yet flown. 


The principle of twin propellers was proved conclusively in 1934 when Francesco Agello, 
Italian airman, flew the Macchi seaplane (below) 440 m.p.h., the present record. 





On April |, 1938, just 314 stewardesses were employed by five airlines. Of these, 110 resigned 
in 1937, 98 to be married. Average salary is $121.87 per month, average years in service: 1.6. 





ECAUSE my emotions and senti- 

ments are much the same as girls 

who fly on one of the five United 
States airlines employing stewardesses, 
I’m becoming rather peeved with all 
these printed insinuations that pop up in 
newspapers and magazines, hinting that 
those of us who fly on airliners go in for 
this work purely in the quest for love and 
romance. Just because a third of the 












This surprisingly 
written for POPULAR AVIATION by a stewardess. 
It answers many questions about these famed girls. 


by JEANETTE LEA 


frank, exclusive article was 


hostesses and stewardesses resign during 
a single year to be married does not 
mean that all of us sit up on a perch 
in the sky waiting for Dan Cupid to soar 
by and take a pot shot at us with his 
“poison” arrow. 

As I sit down behind this typewriter 
(slightly out of tune and the one that I 
used, incidentally, to write letters home 
while in a nurses’ training school) to 
write a few words in defense of the 
314 girls who earn their bread and 
butter as stewardesses, I am scanning a 
few figures that might be interesting. 
These statistics are authentic, having 
been furnished by heads of American 
Airlines, Braniff Airways, TWA, United 
Air Lines and Western Air Express. As 
perhaps readers of POPULAR AVIATION 
know, only two other lines—Eastern Air 
Lines and Pan American Airways—have 
cabin attendants. They are male stew- 
ards. Our discussion will concern only 
the girls, as we are assuming that none 
of these young, personable male stewards 
are merely serving their employers while 
waiting for Miss Millionbucks to come 
along and lift them from the sky to the 
ethereal bliss of rich, gigiloish matrimony. 

First of all, let’s get a cross-section of 


The paraphernalia here is ample evidence 
that a stewardess has plenty to do aloft. 


this stewardess business by learning that 
on April 1, 1938, only 314 stewardesses 
were employed by the five lines. That is 
just 30 more than were employed the 
same time last year, the increase being 
due principally to increased schedules. 
Even so, the news that there are only 
314 available positions for stewardesses 
on U. S. planes is not very heartening 
to the young, energetic and ambitious 
miss who is ripe out of school and who 
seeks this type of employment—whether 
it be in search of love or work. There 
are thousands of thrill-crazy kids who 
each year pepper the airlines for steward- 
ess work. Most of the letters these girls 
write are promptly filed in the waste- 
basket by four of the lines, because they 
are not registered nurses. These non- 
nurses are girls who are fresh out of high 
school and who are feeling the urge for 
unbridled adventure and travel for the 
first time. So highly publicized has Miss 
Air Hostess been that there is naturally 
attached to our work an aroma of ro- 
mance. 

What is the turnover amongst air 
stewardesses? Well, out of the 314 gals 
on the payrolls (averaging $121.87 per 
month) as this is written, 110 resigned 
in 1937. Ninety-eight of these girls re- 
signed to be married and 12 resigned for 
various reasons such as ill health, illness 
in the family or to accept ground posi- 
tions for higher salaries. Incredible as 
it may seem, the average stewardess 
spends only 1.6 years in the service be- 
fore resigning. Some of the younger, 
flightier ones serve as little as four or 
five months before hauling off to be mar- 
ried. Their brief careers, however, are 
offset by long, faithful service on the part 
of veteran stewardesses who have al- 
ready flown for five or six years and in- 
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* tend to keep on flying until their useful- 
“y ness to the company dims. 
*s In my own case I have been with one 
of the Big Three airlines (Editor’s note: 
- American, TWA and United are called the 
‘ Three) for a little more than a year 
. ind I intend to be a stewardess for at 
i east another two years. Marriage is not 
ms 4 prime consideration in my life at this 
- nt, though I am a normal, healthy lass 
is going to observe her 24th birthday 
re ery few weeks. I wouldn't be nor- 
ae al, however, if I didn’t have the thought 
i. t back mind that some day 
a d be camped in a home of my own with 
: loving, respected husband and with 
a ssibly an offspring or two. 
ri But I certainly didn't take up this work 
- the pursuit of love. Some of the old 
8 school occasionally suggest that a stew- 
* rdess is just a nurse who couldn't find 
~ her love life on the ground, so she took 
* to stewardessing. This school of thought 
: is outrageous, as perhaps you could best 
inderstand knew a stewardess or 
7” o. We regard ourselves as regular 





Pr uled flights. 


Airline stewardess and hostesses have plenty to keep them busy on sched- 
Below is a “chair car cabin of a giant Douglas airliner. 


Stewardess Mae Wood of United Air Lines 
is one air-girl who believes in exercise. 


Braniff Airways demands Spanish-speak- 


ing girls (left) instead of nurses. 





United's Sue Nelson (right) proves that 
beauty in the air is not at all missing. 


business women who devote 88.75 hours 
(on an average) a month in the air. We 
do our work sincerely and efficiently and 
do our very best to promote the interests 
of the company. At the end of a trip we 
hang up our uniform and relax much the 
same way as any American girl does. 
There are letters to be written now and 
then to dear friends and close relatives. 
There’s a good book that a room-mate 
has just bought that we must read. Per- 
haps a pilot or a co-pilot from another 
airline has suggested a movie or a few 
sets of tennis. Perhaps a passenger agent 
or a traffic man will drop by to split a 
bottle of beer or a highball. 

Be sure to get this point. Most of our 
leisure time is spent with those with 
whom we associate in work—but not 
passengers. Do the passengers try to date 
us? Certainly. Don’t some traveling 
men always try to date the hotel tele- 
phone operator, the public stenographer. 
the hat-check girl or the chorine when 
they are out of town? Once in a blue 


moon one of us will marry some man 















this 
blos- 
somed from a chance meeting to a sincere 
friendship and into a deep love before 


But 


has 


shipboard 
marriage 


whom we met on 
one-in-a-thousand 


being consummated in wedlock. The 
other 999 passengers*who seek dates are 
the “masher” type who suggest coming 
to their hotel for a few drinks. 

Every single airline that has steward- 
esses is strong in the defense of its girls. 
We were not put on the airplanes eight 
years ago to act as taxi dance hos- 
tesses. We would serve the company 
in a low, disgusting way if we sought 
out a date from every amorous male 
passenger. Fortunately, most of our pas- 
sengers are high-type men who recognize 
us as professional young women rather 
than anything else. We have a certain 
nice way to discourage the objectionable 
“air vamp.” Naturally he is a patron of 
the company we serve and must not hurt 
his feelings to a degree where he will 
turn his patronage to another line. We 
can always explain, however, that our 
“heart interest” is waiting for us at the 


Hostesses fall back on their training as nurses 
in helping care for babies traveling their line. 
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next terminal, that we have a previous 
engagement or that we have to stay 
with a sick aunt. 

No, dear readers, stewardesses are not 
“hard up” for dates, nor do they go into 
the service for love. Some folks venture 
that perhaps our work is nerve-jangling 
and has a bit of danger and, for that 
reason, we are eager to get out of it and 
get married. Wrong again. Mind you, 
we are registered nurses whose’previous 
work has been around sickness and 
disease. How much more dangerous and 
self-sacrificing is that work than to be 
dressed in a snappy uniform and travel 
‘around in luxurious transports at 200 
m.p.h. and get paid for it? In the hos- 
pital we were always in danger 
of being infected from one of a 
hundred dread diseases. We had 
to be constantly on guard against 
contagious maladies and inocu- 
lated against them at frequent in- 
tervals. 

None of that in this job. As 
my boss explained when I was 
hired, “Miss Lee, we are not hir- 
ing you just because you are a 
registered nurse. Instead, we 
have found that institutionally 
trained girls can deal with the 
public much better.” 

All right, you say, but why do 
stewardesses average less than 
two years in service? There you 
have a point well taken. It’s a 
question I can't answer from ex- 
perience. Perhaps some little 
gal who is neatly settled in her 
home awaiting the first child can 
tell you why she gave up her 
wings for domestic happiness. 
Some of the girls whom I know 
as competent stewardesses are 
married and still are flying. It’s 
no problem to be married and 
keep it secret. This is June and I know 
one stewardess who was married in 
March and no one is yet the wiser. An- 
other line doesn’t give a hang if its girls 
are married. Take the case of a dear 
friend of mine who married a swell fel- 
low 700 miles from her home station 
and stuck it out a year before quitting 
to raise a family for him. 

All of this banter brings us down to 
the point of how do stewardesses stack 
up. when pitted against the morals of 
the average girl. In uniform we repre- 
sent the highest type of womanhood. 
Being perfectly loyal to the company, 
we neither smoke nor imbibe in uniform 
Out of uniform we are just perfectly 
human. Like most girls a large percent- 
age of us will smoke a cigarette. Those 
of us who smoke do it because we en- 
joy it. 

Most airlines have stiff regulations 
stating that its stewardesses or hostesses 
shall do no drinking within 12 hours 
of the time she reports at the airport 
to take a trip out. Obviously, the com- 
pany doesn’t send escorts with us day 
in and day out to check up on our be- 
havior, so occasionally this regulation 
is abused by the “smarties” of the pro- 
fession. I’ve seen girls seated comfort- 
ably at a bar, sipping a Tom Collins or 
a beer two hours before shoving off for 


the airport. That, fortunately, is not 
the rule. And I’ve seen girls pour a 
few drinks into their tummies an hour 
after arriving from a trip—just long 
enough to get up to the hotel room and 
change the uniform. In fact, I’ve been 
guilty of that myself once in a while. 
In this modern age, I see no reason to 
hide behind fences or in dark alleys to 
take your fun. I enjoy a drink once in 
a while—very few professional girls 
don’t. But it’s always done out of unt- 
form and out of character and does no 
one any harm. 

How about love and romance? 


Why 


not? This is a matter of fact discussion 
about air stewardesses, but it is not in- 





tended to be an exposé of any particular 
heart. I overheard a conversation be- 
tween two of my passengers the other 
afternoon. One of them said, “I wonder 
why the airlines select registered nurses 
for its stewardesses. I never regarded 
a nurse very high morally.” I could 
have slapped his face to express my 
feelings, but how much easier to ignore 
the remark. Here again, he was dead 
wrong. I’ve known a lot of nurses and 
I've known a lot of professional women 
and office girls. I’d bet a nurse or a 
stewardess against an office girl any 
time. 

There are sometimes enough black 
sheep in any profession to give the 
whole group a slap in the face. This 
may be true of nursing—but I don’t 
believe it. It may be true of steward- 
essing—I don’t believe that either. I’ve 
seen stewardesses doing their regular 
work in flight who thought nothing of 
getting a little extra close to an occa- 
sional male passenger to answer a ques- 
tion or adjust a ventilator. Perhaps she 
was attractive enough or close enough 
to impress this passenger a bit. But cer 
tainly she did not give him any en- 
couragement. At least not enough to 
extract an invitation to visit his hotel 
room for a few drinks or more. 


The most bothersome passenger is the 
Joe who steps aboard a ship in a per- 
fectly sober condition and, while you 
are busy in the rear of the cabin pre- 
paring a meal or something, sneaks him- 
self a drink or two from the pocket. 
You usually spot this type of passenger 
and gently but firmly relieve him of his 
bottle, or extract a promise of “no more 
drinking, teacher.”” We don’t do this in 
a prudish way, either. But when 12 or 
15 or more self-respecting passengers 
are aboard the ship, we certainly don’t 
want one inebriate spoiling the trip for 
everyone. 

Two or three nights ago | had one of 
these smart Alecs get on. First 
he wanted some soda water to 
mix his drink with. I explained 
that we didn't permit drinking. 
After an hour or so he had 
sneaked in three or four quickies 
and he became obsessed with the 
thought that I must be his soul- 
mate. His familiarity as well as 
is conversation was disgusting. 
He was an obnoxious looking 
person, with or without his liquor. 
I’m a congenial person and easy 
to get along with, but this fel- 
low was impossible. I stood it as 
long as I could, then I told the 
pilot about his actions. In con- 
cise language the skipper ex- 
plained to this passenger that the 
stewardess was not an outlet for 
his emotions and if he felt that he 
just had to “play around” that 
he’d better wait till he got on the 
ground. 

In painting this picture of a 
stewardess I hope I’m avoiding 
any thought that I’m the school- 
teacher, old-maid type of steward- 
ess. If I haven’t, get over that idea 
right away. Naturally—lI’d rather have 
someone else describe me. I’m a bru- 
nette—in fact, 200 of the country’s stew- 
ardesses are brunettes—and my hair is 
quite lovely if I do say so myself (Editor’s 
note: Miss Lee isn’t exaggerating. In 
addition to the 200 brunettes, there are 98 
blondes and 17 redheads in the stewardess- 
ing business.) I have brown eyes. I’m 
proud of my teeth, mostly ‘cause I take 
good care of them. My figure is good and 
I keep it that way with a lot of exercise 
—bicycling is my favorite sport and I go 
in once in a while for horseback riding. 

When I’m in town you can usually 
find me in my apartment, one that I 
share with two other stewardesses. They 
are a lot of fun to be with in spare 
moments, and between us we have a 
lot of friends and acquaintances who 
drop in occasionally. Not far distant 
from our place is a hotel where many 
other stewardesses and flying personnel 
live. Once in a while we drop by on 
these flying friends for a round of beer 
or just a good old-fashioned bull session. 

Romance will flair up once in a while, 
too. It'd be a sad life for an attractive 
girl if it didn’t. Lord knows, romance 
won't flair for me 30 years from now. 
Sure, I’ve been kissed and have liked it. 
too. Deep down in her heart, every girl 

(Continued on page 80) 
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| l IS flying like that you see on this page that results in scenes 
like that directly below. It is this kind of flying that is guaran- 
teed to give aviation the kind of a black eye that raw beefsteak can’t 
cure 
The picture at the top of this page came close to being one of a 
serious accident. The “excuse” was an air meet at Philadelphia in 
which pilots were to use the parked automobile shown in the picture 
is a pylon. The pilot of the big Stinson above had misjudged his 
listance from the car and, as the camera shutter clicked, the girls 
had started to duck to the car’s floor. The plane’s wing sliced through 
the air where the girl on the right stands just a split second. later 
Had the pilot hit the girl, and his ship crashed, the airplane manu- 
facturer as well as private flying would have suffered—needlessly 
Likewise, had the pilot at the right slipped in the slightest, the Cub 
would have plowed through the car and undoubtedly killed the pilot 
(no one was in the car). All this for what? The picture below is 
one answer. That pilot was stunting a standard sport plane close 
to the ground. He missed—and they buried him soon after. 


THEY WILL TAKE CHANCES.... 
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Brigadier-General A. W, Robins (left) dec- 
orates Lieutenant B. S. Kelsey for bravery. 





























Major-General Mason M. Patrick (left) ruled his Army Air Service with an iron hand. 
by JAMES FARBER 


Every general in the Army Air Corps is a flying man and has as 
little to do as possible with swivel chairs. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the Army's "brass hats with wings”. 


HERE are no swivel-chair generals 
in the Air Corps! 

Today, every one of the com- 
manders of the United States Army fly- 
ing service who have been anointed by 
the Powers-That-Be and who wear 
either the single silver star of the rank 
of Brigadier General or the two silver 
stars of the Major General on his shoul- 
der straps, is a qualified pilot. 

There are 13 of these men in com- 
mand of Air Corps troops, stations, de- 
partments and divisions. Two of them 
—Major-General Oscar Westover, chief, 
and Major-General Frank M. Andrews, 
commander of the now-famous General 
Headquarters Air Force—wear two 
stars. Every one of America’s “Flying 
Brass Hats”, to employ Army argot, is 
a hard-flying, hard-shooting officer. 

Probably the hardest-flying of them 
all is their chief whose flying exploits 
are a by-word in the corps and who 
follows and equals the record set by his 
predecessor, Major-General Benjamin 
(Benny) Foulois, now retired. 

Time was, however, when—far from 
being the bright and shining example 
of leadership for the other arms of the 
service to emulate—the Air Corps was 
under so many handicaps that it was 
actually regarded as one of the under- 
dogs of the United States military serv- 
ice. Promotion was slow. The corps 


FLYING 


was under-manned and _ under-planed 
And to make matters still worse, there 
was the bitter rivalry and slug-fest tac- 
tics of the U. S. Navy that were warned 
about by Billy Mitchell (and delineated 
in POPULAR AVIATION recently). 

To be in the Air Corps in those days 
was a discouraging proposition. Off- 
cers stayed in their rank for years while 
officers of other arms rose to the higher 
military rank and fame. 
For a long while there were only two 
generals in the entire Air Corps from 
Governor's Island to Luke Field. What 
chance, then, did a man have of obtain- 
ing his captaincy, to say nothing of his 
majority or even higher? Brother officers 
in the Infantry and Cavalry and other 
arms and branches were forging ahead 
and becoming captains and majors and 
colonels and then achieving the coveted 
silver star. 

It looked pretty bad and it was bad. 
But today these 13 generals who run the 
Army’s aeronautics are the result of an 
arresting saga of the military service. 
Into this saga is woven the tradition of 
fighting men, their own Army politics, 
their struggles with civilian politicians 
and, most encouraging of all, the tre- 
mendous changes wrought by time itself 
in the last few years. 

So let’s have a close look at these 
Lucky Thirteen, if you want to call them 
that, and see what the story is back of 
their promotion to the top of the heap. 
We'll see, then, just what it means to 
be a General in the United States Army 
Air Corps. 

In the beginning there were, succes- 
sively, three flying Generals. And that 
beginning was back in the dark days 
of what has been called the dress re- 
hearsal for the next attempt to annihilate 
the world: the World War. Number 


pinnacles of 


William E. Gillmore 
in San Francisco. 


Brigadier-General 


is retired and lives 
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ne of these three was “Benny” Foulois, 
ho was chief of the air service, as it 
vas called then, from early in 1917 to 
May, 1918. While the ubiquitous Benny 
was flying through Archie bursts on the 
Vestern Front, his dashing young as- 
sistant, Billy Mitchell, was acquiring his 
wn reputation as a flying brass hat. 
hen Benny came back to America and 
as succeeded by General Mason M. 
ved from May, 1918, to 
chief. Billy 
the rank of 
the flying 
was com- 


ick, who cer 
ily, 1919, as air 
Mitchell was promoted to 
thus 
Hats 


service 


adier-General and 
nvirate of Brass 
leted 
here was a study in strange 
silly Mitchell was young, 
fiery-tongued, outspoken, 
officer of the new school of 
Yes, and of Army poli- 
His chief, General Patrick, be- 
onged to the old school that 
i the service with an iron hand even 
though Patrick, personally, as any Air 
orps Officer who knew him could tell 
you today, was no martinet. On the 
ontrary, he was popular and was able 
bring excellent discipline into his 
ommand. An older man than either 
Foulois or Mitchell (he graduated from 
West Point with the class of 1886), he 
was nevertheless a hard-flying officer. 
And the study in contrasts was further 
accentuated in the person of Benny 
Foulois who was a scrapper and who 
ulanced his Connecticut conservatism 
vith a tremendous desire to advance the 
against tough 
going with civilian politicos. 


Right 

mtrasts : 

10t-headed, 
‘tly an 
, thought 


stern 


nterests of the service 
Benny, it might be remarked, was 
ucky in one particular. A Republican, 
vas aided no little by the succession 
G. O. P. presidents that continued 
intil the election of Mr. Roosevelt. 


Major-Generals Benjamin D. Foulois and 


Brigadier-General Henry H. Arnold is one 


of the Army Air Corps oldest and best air- 


men. At present, he is in Washington as assistant Air Corps chief under Westover. 


Affairs were in somewhat disordered 
shape right after the war. To keep 
things going, a director was appointed 
to run the Air Corps. Named to the job 
was Major-General Charles T. Menoher, 
a West Point classmate of General Pat- 
rick. Menoher was a distinguished artil- 
lerist, rose from the command of the 
Fifth Field Artillery to commanding 
general of the famous Rainbow (42nd) 
Division. He was not a pilot but was 
regarded as a first rate man for the job. 
He continued as director of the Air Corps 
from January, 1919, to July, 1920, at 
which time his title was changed to Chief 
and he served in this capacity until 
October, 1921. He was the only General 
ever appointed to the corps who was not 
a pilot 

General Patrick resumed control of the 
Army pilots. In 1925 he was reappointed 


James E. Fechet and Brigadier-General 
Henry C. Pratt (left to right) all are pilots. Foulois and Fechet today are retired. 


and he kept right at his side the ubiqui- 
tous Benny Foulois. Then, on his 64th 
birthday, December 13, 1927, a hard- 
flying pilot to the last minute, he retired, 
with 31 years of Army life behind him. 

But Patrick and Foulois, aided unoff- 
cially and very informally by the cries 
of the prophet in the wilderness of Army 
and Congressional politics, Billy Mitchell, 
whose military troubles'and their attend- 


Major-General Oscar Westover is present 
Chief of the Air Corps and a crack flyer. 
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ant publicity had at least served to focus 
the eyes of the public on the air service, 
had not labored in vain toward making 
their arm of the service an attractive one 
for its members and a useful one for 
its country. 

The Air Corps Act of 1926 was passed. 

The significance and far reaching 
effects of that piece of legislation are still 
being felt today. But at that time, the 
Air Corps had some excellent reasons 
for regarding itself as the nation’s mili- 
tary under-dog. Promotions were snail- 
paced. The Chief had only one assistant 
The enlisted personnel was too few in 
number to be very effective. The mor- 
tality rate was higher than any other 
arm or branch of the military profession 

Air Corps officers killed in line of duty 
did not necessarily leave vacancies in 
their own service. An Infantry officer, 
for example, might be promoted as the 
result of an Air Corps casualty simply 
because all officers hold their ranks 
in numerical order and are advanced 
accordingly. That fact alone greatly 
depressed the morale of the Corps 


Not, however, that the Infantry or 
Cavalry or Artillery was pleased at this 
ironic twist of fate. It will be recalled 
that during the agitation for a separate 
air service many high commanders of 
ground troops were decent and honest 
enough to stick their official necks out 
to the extent of admitting or publicly 
pointing out this evil 

But the change began in 192¢ 

With Foulois in office, things began to 
hum. Foulois could just about out-fly 
any officer in his command. He was a 
great believer in Air Corps officers being 
pilots. It was a strange idea at that time, 
perhaps, to the Army, but Foulois tight- 
ened up the requirements, got Majors 
and Colonels into cockpits and estab- 
lished minimum air-hour regulations. It 
didn’t make Benny popular in some 
quarters, but Benny was primarily inter- 
ested in building a real Air Corps and 
the resentment soon died down 

Air Corps history began to be written 
in bold strokes. Foulois’ predecessor, 
Major-General James E. Fechet, also a 
hard-flying pilot, was a believer in get- 
ting things properly organized. He over- 
came many obstacles and paved the way 
for the fiery Foulois. 

It is at the present time not merely a 
tradition that Air Corps generals be 
pilots. In common with other arms of the 
service, the Corps has issued orders to 
the effect that general officers must serve 
in the field with troops. This means they 
must be able, if needed, to lead their men 
personally and in the flying service, this 
naturally would require flight. In prac- 
tice, however, generals would not take 
to the air unless they were leading their 
entire command. Operations of lesser 
units would be directed from the ground. 

The evil of slow promotions was elimi- 
nated by the simple expedient—although 
it was no simple job to put the regula- 
tions through—of making temporary pro- 
motions. The number of officers affected 
was made even larger by a supplemen- 
tary regulation that only those holding 

(Continued on page 74) 
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A. its 25th meeting the Air 
Board welcomed a number of 
guests: A. M. Bremer, counsel for the 
Air Service during the War; Dr. H. L. 
Hood, a noted educator; and C. C. 
McLane, a distinguished member of the 
New York bar. The meeting was de- 
voted mainly to a discussion of the 
McCarran-Lea Bill for the establishment 
of a Civil Aeronautics Authority, of 
which Mr. McLane gave a brilliant ex- 
pose. Subsequently the Board sent an 
urgent telegram to the President in re- 
gard to this highly important legislation 

Pocket Veto was Feared for Civil 

Aeronautics Authority Bill 

Mr. McCarran in the Senate and Mr. 
Lea in the House had introduced a bill 
for the establishment of such authority 
almost simultaneously. Passage in each 
House of Congress was followed by a 
Conference Report, which reconciled 
all difficulties. Yet, since the President 
had said that he favored the regulation 
of civil aviation by the I. C. C., a pocket 
veto (that is a veto by virtue of simple 
neglect to sign by the President) was 
feared at the very moment when the Air 
Board was discussing the topic. 

Many Fine Jobs 

Without cynicism, but merely as 
statement of fact, Mr. McLane pointed 
ut that the Conference had in all cases 
decided on the maximum number of 
well paid posts that either bill had pro- 
vided. To the natural gratification of 
our politicians, there will be appointed 
five members of the Authority at $12,000 
per annum; an Administrator at $12,000 
per annum; members of a Safety Di- 
vision; a Director of the Safety Divi- 
sion; secretaries and other well re- 
munerated posts. The new Authority is 
apt to be quite expensive 
Present Function of I. C. C., Post Office 

and Bureau of Air Commerce 
to be Taken Over 

Today the regulation of Civil Aero- 
nautics, the fixing of air mail rates, etc., 
is divided between the I. C. C., the Post 
Office Department and the Bureau of 
Air Commerce. The new authority will 
assume all these functions. It will regu- 
late the air carriers in every respect: 
charges, certificates of convenience and 
necessity and all similar matters. When 
the Post Office and the I. C. C. pass over 
their present functions it is hoped in 
many quarters that higher rates, more 
stability and greater fairness for the air 
transport operators will follow. In fact 
many important new developments in 
air transport are said to be merely 


awaiting this stabilization of civil aero- 
nautics. 

The Secretary of Commerce will pass 
over to the Authority the entire present 
vork of the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
The . new 
to make a great effort fo 


Safety Division is expected 
increased 





safety, to investigate accidents with 
more impartiality and to give greater 
publicity to the findings of accident in- 
vestigation boards. 

Much Opposition by Government 

Departments 

It is an open secret that several in 
terested government departments had 
fought both bills and that there was 
opposition in the highest quarters. But 
now everyone seems satisfied. The 
President's amour-propre has been satis- 
fied because he will have exclusive con- 
trol over the international side of Air 
Commerce. The Bureau of Air Com- 
merce will be passed over to the new 
Authority with its present personnel in- 
tact (it is hoped) so that its experience 
will not be lost. And politicians will be 
happy over the many posts to be filled. 

Cooperation with State Aeronautical 

Agencies 

The above is specifically provided in 
the bill, but it is also expected that the 
federal government, by preempting the 
entire sphere of inter-state commerce, 
will control the situation, and avoid dup- 
lication of effort by such State agencies 
Thus one of the main fears of aviation 
people will be removed; namely, that 
they would have to go through a double 
process of licensing, first by Federal and 
then by State authorities. 

Borrowing on Aircraft 

3y the new bill so Mr. McLane in- 
formed the Air Board, all aircraft will 
be recorded, and once so recorded with 
the Authority, can be conveyed without 
further recording in different countries 
This means that it will be 
possible to mortgage and otherwise bor- 


or states 


row money on aircraft. 
Duties of the Administrator 

The Authority will guide policies and 
will act as a semi-judicial body. The 
Administrator will be the executive, with 
very wide powers in establishing air- 
ways, municipalities 
in airport matters, surveying the air 
port situation on a national scale, etc 
On him also will devolve licensing of 
aircraft and pilots, etc. 

Grandfather Clause 

Do our readers know what is the 
Grandfather Clause? The Board did 
not. At any rate by the Grandfather 
Clause, operators who were active on 
May 14, 1938, will automatically receive 
certificates of convenience and authority 
to transport mails—which is as it should 
be. Air Mail Contracts terminating 
shortly, will be renewed in all probabil- 
ity on a fairer basis than when the 
customer (i.e. the Post Office Depart- 
inent) itself dictated terms. 

Discussion by the Board 

By unanimous vote the meeting 
thanked Mr. McLane for his clear ex- 
position of the bill, Members were 

(Continued on page 85) 
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But 

lhe The radio operator at the ground station remains at his post to follow With radio contact established, Pilot Scanlan (left) and 
Satis the flight and relay messages concerning weather or operations. Navigator Minnear were told that weather ahead was good. 
e con 
t Air 
Com 


Fors FLIGHT OFFICER NICH- 


OLAS W. SCANLAN held the nose 
> new ; 3 ; 
ie] in o! his plane, officially cde signated 
ec aah NC-17187, directly into the mid-after- 
9 t. sun F thousand feet below 


11 noon our 
vill be , : ; ; 
filled him were the gently rolling fields of west- 
i i ° 


ical } ern Indiana. Off to his right he could 
ust pick up the silver ribbon which he 
led it | knew was the Wabash river. The 


rhythm of the clear on-course signal of 


+] the range beacon came through the 





phones clamped over his ears. 


yt [The occasional crackling of turning by IRWIN WILLIAMS 















mele sheets of paper, which penetrated the 
atios steady drone of the motor, told Pilot 
~ that Scanlan that Flight Agent George Long They have a system down at Parks Air College well worth look- 
louble ate Dusky ening ont Sis paneeney ing at. Part of students’ curriculum is this full-fledged airline. 
of and mail” and “express” reports. Lang 
would want everything in order prepa- . 
ratory to checking out when the landing played off the ends of the wings. Occa- “NC-17187, Pilot Scanlan calling Terre 
sa was made some 90 minutes later. With sionally the sun was hidden, and high Haute. NC-17187, Pilot Scanlan calling 
+ will a map before him and his flight calcula- to the left thunderheads were forming. Terre Haute. Go ahead.” 
witl tor at hand, should need for it arrive, Four hours earlier Meteorologist Edu- A brief pause, and the earphones re- 
‘thout Navigator Paul B. Minnear checked ard S. Walden had studied the weather plied: “Terre Haute calling Pilot Scan- 
ntries speed against scheduled time. map, and with Flight Superintendent lan NC-17187. Terre Haute calling Pilot 
ill be The flight seemed to be progressing Harold S. Woodring, concurred ina flight Scanlan NC-17187. Go ahead.” 
> bor satisfactorily. Still, Flight Officer Scan- plan based upon an expectation of am- With radio contact established, Pilot 
lan shot a questioning glance at his navi-__ ple ceiling throughout the flight with no Scanlan soon received the assuring in- 
gator. The reason was readily apparent. precipitation. Possibly he had been mis- formation that the weather was satisfac- 
s and In front of him and far to the right and taken. Perhaps it was closing inin front. tory and he could go ahead to his destina- 
The left was a thick mass of cumulus clouds. With a deft movement Scanlon dialed his tion. He smiled his approval of the work 
wit! NC-17187 was beginning to nose its way radio to 278 and spoke into his micro- of the ground crew, descended to the 
air into the lower layers. Wisps of clouds phone: 2,000-ft. level and proceeded to an on- 
alitic 
> alr The reservation agent has his problems when, at the last moment, an The big table in the meteorological department is used in 
» en unreasonable passenger demands service that cannot be extended him. making last-minute alterations in vital weather reports. 
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Meteorologists (above and right) have 
been compiling weather data since 5 a.m. 


time landing at Parks airport 

That was the conclusion of another 
scheduled flight of the Parks Air College 
Airline carrying “passengers, mail and 
express.” The P.A.C.A. is now in its fifth 
year. All details of operation are car- 
ried out by advanced students of the pro- 
fessional flight and executive school and 


the aviation operations and executive 
school. As a training project it has 
proven invaluable because it gives op- 


portunity for the practical application of 
knowledge and skills acquired in 18 
months or more of study in piloting in- 
cluding night flying and radio beam and 
instrument flying; in navigation, meteor- 
ology, radio, aviation mechanics and vari- 
ous executive subjects. It puts into use 
the “learning by doing” method of train. 
ing. Since, prior to and during each 
flight, it is necessary that 17 reports must 
be properly filled out and signed, the 
operation of the airline is valuable in de- 
veloping the student’s capacity to assume 
responsibility and quickly adjust himself 
to unexpected circumstances. 

Twenty-eight advanced students are 
cooperating in the present operation. It 
happens that 14 are in Professional 
Flight, the other 14 being in Aviation 
Operations. It is, of course, the pro- 
fessional flight students who assume 
command of the plane and do the pilot- 
ing. Each one flys a day-time round trip 
between Parks airport and Indianapolis 
and also one round trip, over the same 
route, at night. In addition he works 
out, while flying under the hood, various 
orientation problems by use of his instru- 
ments and radio. 

But let’s see for ourselves the activi- 
ties which precede each scheduled flight. 
We need to arrive at the meteorological 
department not later than 7:30 in the 
morning, for the flight is scheduled to 
leave at 8:30 and an hour is required to 
complete preparations. 

The moment we step in the door we 
hear the staccato chatter of the teletype. 
The meteorological department is a co- 


operative airways weather reporting sta- 
tion, so teletype weather reports are con- 


tinually being received. Also, local ob- 
servations are made and put on the tele- 
type circuit at 27 minutes after each hour. 

There, bending over a drawing table 
with a map of the United States before 
them, are the meteorologist for the day 
and his assistants. They are busily com- 
piling weather information into a weather 
map and have been so engaged for some 
time. 

Now other members of 
arriving. First of all, they sign the offi- 
cers-of-the-day sheet, attesting their ar- 
rival to take up the duties of the positions 
to which they have previously been as- 
signed. During the project, positions are 
rotated so that each member of the class 
holds each position at least once. 

The flight superintendent, the 
patcher and the navigator are gathering 
around the meteorologist. ‘They want 
to know if the weather is such that the 
flight can be made with the proper de- 
gree of safety. They have had consid- 
erable experience during their training 
in making weather forecasts, but now it 
is more importance than before 
that the forecast be correct. 

On the basis of the forecast the navi- 
gator begins making out a flight plan, 
provided it has been decided that the 
flight can go through. This plan, before 
it can become effective, must also be 
signed by the pilot for the day as well 


the class are 


dis- 


ever 


as by the line’s flight superintendent. 
At one side of the “passenger termina] 
lobby”, seated or standing before their 
desks, are the passenger agent and the 
reservation agent. As quickly as possj- 
ble, each secures information from the 
flight superintendent as to the proba- 
bility of the flight leaving on schedule so 
that this information communi- 
cated to inquiring passengers, and res- 
ervations either refused. We 
see the reservation agent recording the 
If the flight 
for any reason is cancelled, he, of course, 
will the added task of calling up 
each passenger in order to inform him 
of the cancellation. Supervising all this 
activity is the flight superintendent 
In another room of the terminal build- 
find the agent with re- 
ports which have been handed him by the 
He is es- 


can be 
made or 
reservations already made. 


have 


ing we station 
passenger reservation agent. 
timating the load that will be carried on 
the flight: “pasengers” and also “mail” 
and “express’. (Since this is a training 
project commercial opera- 
tion, a producing load cannot 
be carried. However, commercial 
line operations are otherwise duplicated, 
students serving as passengers and 
dummy sacks of mail and express pack- 
ages are used.) On the station agent 
rests the responsibility of seeing that 
the maximum allowable load on the flight 
is not exceeded. If the payload is so 
large as to exceed the allowable 
the station agent will proceed to figure 
the amount of gas that can be carried 


and not a 
revenue 


air- 


load, 


and still remain within the total load 
limit. If, in doing so, he can stay within 
the Department of Commerce require- 


ment, he will reduce the fuel load in or- 
der to accommodate all the payload 
After checking and rechecking the re- 


port on load, the report is forwarded to 


the mechanics and their assistants for 
the day. 
Leaving the terminal building, we 


hurry to the line service hangar. Here 
we find the mechanics with their assist- 
ants running up the engine, checking the 
proper functioning of the engine and of 
various engine instruments, and also 
checking the plane controls. With the 
station agent’s instructions at hand rela- 
tive to fuel loading, the plane is wheeled 
to the fueling station and the number 
of gallons of fuel designated by the sta- 
tion agent taken on. 

In the cockpit are the radio operator 


and his assistant. They are checking 
with radio men at the ground station 
the functioning of the two-way radio 


and making alterations or adjustments 
that are called for. 

The pilot for the day—now that the 
flight plan has been completed and prop- 
erly signed—is coming with the other 
members of the crew to take over the 
plane. The engine has been shut off dur- 
ing fueling. Entering the cockpit the 
pilot, on a signal from the mechanic-in- 
charge, starts the motor, checking for 
himself the functioning of the motor, all 
instruments and controls. 

The time for departure is approaching. 
Returning to the terminal building, we 
find the ticket agents extremely busy. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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As pilot of the “Early Bird", Don Walker has performed many unusual missions. 
The Lockheed is equipped with every known navigational and engine device. 


EARLY BIRD 


by VIRGIL E. LaMARRE 


The Detroit News is one of the most progressive 
of air-minded newspapers—and it lives the part. 


HOUSANDS of Detroiters lined the 

banks of the Detroit River. Others 

scuttled along close to shore in small 
boats, while still greater numbers in 
downtown office buildings forsook desks 
and typewriters to collect around win- 
dows and upon roofs. The date was 
September 10, 1912. 

Object of all this attention was a queer 
looking creation dubiously described as 
i “hydro-aeroplane.” A Burgess-Curtiss 
biplane built under Wright patents, its 
temperamental four-cylinder engine oper- 
ated twin chain-driven propellers. Judged 
by present day standards, its perform- 
ance was anything but reassuring. Forty- 
five miles per hour was tops, 36 m.p.h. 
stalling speed. But to the thousands who 
watched its slowly revolving propellers 
in anticipation of the projected flight the 
little ship was a man-made miracle. 

The plane’s motor was already warmed 
when a truck bearing a bundle of news- 
Papers arrived at the dock. Promptly 
the pilot strapped these to the empty 
seat to his right and cast off. A few 
minutes later after chugging bravely into 
the middle of the stream and turning 
into the gentle wind the little ship lifted 
her dripping pontoons from the water 
and pointed up the river. 

Owner and pilot of that plane was 


W. E. Scripps, pioneer aviator and pub- 
lisher, now president of The Detroit 
News, one of the world’s largest news- 
papers 


Scarcely before the ink on his cargo 
had dried Pilot Scripps landed safely at 
the St. Clair flats. The newspapers were 
promptly distributed to resorters far in 
advance of the accustomed time of de- 
livery. More significant was the fact 
that the world’s first aerial delivery of 
newspapers had been successfully com- 
pleted. 

During the next four years, in addition 





to serving as a useful and speedy carrier 
of news fresh off the presses, the sea- 
plane proved useful for photographic pur- 
poses. Numerous spot-news photographs 
were taken by flying photographers in- 
trepid enough to risk their necks in 


Scripps’ creation of wood, wire and 
fabric. 
As the accompanying photographs 


will testify, the Early Bird, now owned 
and operated by the Detroit News, is a 
far cry from the ancient “pterodactyl” 
piloted by the intrepid publisher-aviator. 
It is apparent that while more than a 
quarer-century has passed, the Detroit 
News still remains one-hundred-percent 
sold on the value of owning ‘and oper- 
ating its own aircraft. The enthusiasm 
of W. E. Scripps, Sr. (who, by the way, 
now is president of the Early Birds, that 
venerable organization of men who flew 
before 1916), is reflected in the sleek 
lines of the trim Lockheed Orion Special 
that reposes at Wayne County airport. 
In vivid contrast to the back-breaking 
preparation necessary to 
launch its predecessor in- 
to its element, the Early 
Bird can be warmed up 
and be off the ground six 
minutes after receiving its 
orders. This plane is used 
extensively by Publisher 
Scripps, his son W. E. 
Scripps, Jr., manager of 
the Detroit News broad- 
casting station WWJ, and 
by Managing Editor Fred- 
erick Gaertner for covering 
spot-news stories. 

The Early Bird is plane 
number four in the string 
of Detroit News airplanes. 
True to the tradition for 
usefulness and safety es- 
tablished by the venerable 








This camera is used by aiming the ship 
at the subject, much like a warplane. 





The cabin 


radio and a hatch for aerial cameras. 


contains 


collapsible desks, 


The photograph of a visiting Imperial Airways flying 
boat was taken with the “Early Bird's" novel camera. 
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Burgess-Curtiss its predecessors, a 
Lockheed Vega and Pitcairn autogiro, 
completely equipped for aerial photog- 
raphy, covered thousands of miles trans- 
porting executives and reporters and 
picture-taking missions without a single 
forced landing or other The 
Vega alone, piloted by former aviation 
editor James V. Piersol (now aviation edi- 
tor of the New York Times) flew 121,511 
miles without serious trouble of any 
kind before finding a permanent refuge 
in the Ford Museum at Greenfield 
Village. 

Costing an estimated $50,000 the Early 
Bird is a standard Orion in appearance 
only. Powered by a Wasp S-1D-1 550 
h.p. Wasp and equipped with variable 
pitch propeller, retractable landing gear 
and flaps, the ship has a high speed of 
232 m.p.h at 5,000 feet, cruises at 205 
m.p.h. for 1,000 miles without refueling 
[In addition to a Sperry automatic pilot 
(which Don Walker, pilot of the Earl, 
Bird, asserts he uses at all times during 
cross-country flying) the plane is 
equipped with every known engine and 
navigational device including inter-plane 
telephone and radio with a 
50-watt transmitter 

The Early Bird is specially equipped 
for photographic and spot news cover- 
age. The spacious cabins accommodates 
three persons while the pilot sits in his 


mishap 


two-way 


office directly behind the engine. The 
cabin contains a collapsible desk large 
enough to accommodate a_ typewriter. 


Sliding doors in the floor and right side 
of the cabin permit photographers to snap 
pictures from any angle. The plane is 
equipped with three Fairchild aerial cam- 
eras. A camera mounted in a small nacelle 
fastened to the leading edge of the left 
wing is used on most assignments. It is 
fixed, the pilot aiming the camera by 
aiming the entire airplane and lining up 
his subject in a regulation machine gun 


sight mounted on the windshield. The 
camera is snapped by a button trigger 
on the handle of the control stick in 
pretty much the same fashion as combat 
pilots trip their weapons. The camera is 
equipped to take 110 exposures at five 
second intervals with one loading. The 


gun sight enables the pilot to spot the 
center of the object being photographed 
with deadly accuracy; in fact within one- 
sixteenth of an inch from the center of 
a 7 x 9 negative. 

To date the Early Bird has logged over 
600 hours flying over the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. The sturdy craft 
has played an interesti role in many a 
real life drama. During the 1937 flood 




















The Detroit News’ first airplane (top) 
and W. E. Scripps seated at its controls. 


Pilot Walker, Mechanic Anthony Saley 
whose full-time job it is to keep the ship 
in perfect condition—and John Carlisle, 
News feature writer, flew over the flooded 
areas surrounding Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Evansville and other cities. Using Mem- 
phis and Indianapolis as headquarters the 
Early Bird flew high and low over the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys and returned 
with first hand information and dozens of 
exclusive aerial photographs. If pressed 
to describe the most touching scene that 
met his gaze in that desolate area, Don 
will tell you it was the frantic signals 
of persons marooned on the tops of build- 
ings. 

As pilot of the Early Bird, Don Walker 
has performed many unusual missions. 
But the most unusual, he confesses, was 
the job of scattering the ashes of a news- 
paper editor high over Lake St. Clair 
This was accomplished by emptying the 
urn through the camera port in the floor 
of the | 

Another unusual the Early 
Bird sent her blunt nose pointing toward 
a dude ranch in Wyoming in 1936 with 
the ailing Tiger Manager Mickey Coch- 
rane aboard 

On another occasion the banner of the 
law waved proudly from the Early Bird’s 
figurative prow when it was used to 
rush detectives to New York City follow- 
ing the capture of the notorious Merton 
Ward Goodrich. 

Again the Early Bird served as a pro- 
tective mother-bird in preserving the lives 
of countless thousands of feathered folk 
during the severe winter of 1936. When, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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For Private Flying 








PRIVATE Flying devoted 
to the encouragement and stimulation 
of all phases of private flying, is being 
established in the Safety and Planning 
Division of the Bureau of Air Commerce, 


Section, 


Department of Commerce 
The new section is being 
order that the Bureau 
tively discharge its 
nection with the fostering of private fly- 


formed in 
may more effec 


functions in con- 


ing (as distinguished from airline opera- 
tions), flying for sport and 
pleasure, student instruction, 
fixed base operations and other types of 
non-airline flying. 

The Private Flying Section 
termine and analyze the 
the private flyer and will guide the Bu- 
regulations and actions af- 
fecting this branch of aviation. It is 
further intended that the conclusions 
reached by this section will serve to in- 
fluence Federal national policies govern 
ing the regulation and fostering of pri- 
vate flying. One of the first duties of 
the section will be to survey and analyze 
the entire existing situation in order to 
recommend specific projects to be un- 
dertaken 


including 


business, 


will de- 
problems oi 


reau in its 


For the purpose of furnishing an ad- 
ditional means of contact with the pri- 
vate flyer, the Bureau plans to organ- 
ize a Private Flying Advisory Commit- 
tee to be composed of 20 members, rep- 
resentative of all branches of non-sched- 
uled This committee will 
work through the new section and 
counsel to the 
affecting 


operations. 

, 
will 
also serve as an advisory 


entire Bureau on all matters 


flyers in this category 
found it 


Bureau has 


understanding of 


In the past the 
difficult to reach an 
all problems confronting private flyers 
due to their lack of group organization 
It is believed that with the formation of 
the new section and the advisory com- 
both of will be devoted 
to private flying and in close 
with it, the Bureau will be in 
an advantageous position to furnish the 


mittee, which 
entirely 


contact 


attention and cooperation needed. 

In a further effort to encourage and 
stimulate private flying, the Bureau 
plans to make a survey of medical quali- 
fications required of pilots in this group 
for the purpose of ascertaining the pos- 
permitting a larger 
than can do 


sibility of safely 


number to enter aviation 
so now under existing regulations. 

The Safety and Planning Division, of 
which the new section is to be a part, 
was esatblished early last year for the 
purpose of coordinating all projects and 
special studies bearing upon the devel 
This 


division consists of seven sections which 


opment and safety of aeronautics. 


are now carrying out projects concerned 
with problems relating to aircraft, air- 
ports, air transport, international avia- 
tion, power plants, and radio develop- 


nent 
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Edward J. Noble, prominent businessman Youngest stewardess in the business is Death has taken another famed aviation 
and flyer, is Civil Air Authority head. pretty Joan Denton, 21, who flies United. man: Harry Wetzel of Douglas Aircraft. 





Athol ("Bud") Chapman, 16, of Bakersfield, Cal., (right) recently won a i 
gas model contest, got his award from Flyer Ray Milland, Paramount star. Eerhart-locking Mrs. Mabel Rockwell is the only 


woman aeronautical engineer in the United States. 





Bob Morse, California inventor, claims to have made 30 flights with the 120- Carl Wootten, former Taylorcraft sales manager, 
pound glider he has strapped to his body. His movements control the craft. recently became Aeronca's vice-president for sales. 
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hion 
aft. 





Isabel Steiner, member of Stanford University's flying club, accepted the Loening Max Schmeling defied his promoter and flew 
Intercollegiate trophy recently in behalf of her club, posed with Pilot Leland Andrews. with famed Dick Merrill to fight Joe Louis. 





ynly 
tes. 





Majors John K. Cannon and William S. Gravely of the |9th Sally Rand has a soft spot in her heart for balloons (remember?). Bran- 
Bombardment Group inspect a new model “transport. iff Airways press agents got her to pose with a weather bureau balloon. 


Now navigator aboard Richard Archbold's Consolidated flying boat “Guba” 
is Lewis A. "Lon" Yancey, famed Maine-Rome flyer and explorer in Yucatan. 


a* 





"Jack" entertains Manhattan's seaplane pilots by div- 





ing for coins in a pail, never emerging empty-mouthed. 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES 

BOSTON ~MAINE AIRWAYS 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS 

CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 

1°) ee 

EASTERN AIR LINES 

HANFORD AIRLINES 

INTER-ISLAND AIRWAYS 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 

NATIONAL PARKS AIRWAYS * 
NORTHWEST AIRWAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA -CENTRAL AIRLINES 
TWA 

UNITED AIR LINES 

WESTERN AIR EXPRESS 

WYOMING AIR SERVICE 


*For period January-July. Now merged with Westera Air Express 
@ REVENUE %, OF PASSENGERS (1 NON-REVENUE % OF PASSENGERS 




















This is the story of how U. S. airlines gave away close to $4,000,000 
last year. Not in cash, but in the form of that airline phenomena— 
the free pass. This exclusive article—the first complete one on the 
subject — marks the August 23 death knell of the free pass. 














Why Do They Fly Free? 







PASSENGERS 
NOT 
EMPLOYED 
BY AIRLINES 


COMPANY RUSINESS 2482 


COURTESY OR GOODWILL 6308 


SALES PROMOTION, PUBLICITY 
OR ADVERTISING 19,554 








Passes to Government Employees 







FEDERAL UNOFFICIAL TRAVEL 88! 
EMPLOYEES 
OFFICIA! “RAVEL 4002 


STATE Gov'T | UNOFFICIAL TRAVEL 998 
EMPLOYEES \i or riciAL TRAVEL 202 








Passes to Other Airlines— 


COMPANY BUSINESS 5i 


OFFICERS 
OTHER THAN COMPANY BUSINESS 622 
FAMILIES 
OFFICERS 85 PASSES 
COMPANY BUSINESS 224 
EMPLOYEES 
OTHER THAN COMPANY BUSINESS 1983 
FAMILIES 
335 PASSES 
EMPLOYEES 








Passes Within Companies 








OTHER THAN COMPANY BUSINESS 57 
et CC'MPANY BUSINESS 
5232 


FAMILIES 
OFFICERS 


985 PASSES 







OTHER THAN COMPANY BUSINESS 1670! 
EMPLOYEES 





FAMILIES 
EMPLOYEES 


23647 PASSES 











VER since the carrying of mail, pas 
= sengers, and express was turned 

over to private enterprise in 1926, 
the airlines have had to contend with a 
situation which has become more pon 
derous year by year—passes. The ques- 
tion of free transportation has reared a 
head that has been growing uglier and 
uglier and, like the head of Medusa, is 
crowned with a constantly 
number of serpents. 

Abuse of the pass privilege, both by 
the airlines themselves and by those who 
received free transportation, has re- 
sulted in particular note being taken of 
the matter in an Act of Congress. Be 
ginning in August (just about the time 
this issue gets to you) strict limitation 
will be imposed by Federal authority. 
First official note of the pass situation 
was taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1935. It was then that 
airlines were required for the first time 
to render an accounting of free trans- 
portation they issued. 

An increase of 35.69 per cent in the 
number of pass passengers carried in 
1937 over 1936 may have been at least 
partly responsible for the stringent ac 
tion which has now been taken. 

Last year (1937) 17 airlines in the 
United States (including Inter-Island 
Airways operating in Hawaii) gave away 
135,000 free passes for transportation 
over their systems. If these pass pas- 
sengers had purchased their tickets, the 
amount of revenue would have amounted 
to the staggering sum of almost four mil 
lion dollars! 

In that year, most of the 17 
airlines operated at a loss while a few 
showed a small profit. The question nat 
urally arises as to whether or not the 
pass situation is responsible for some 
of the loss. Those who are outside air 
line circles—particularly stockholders- 
cast a suspicious glance at airline direc 
torates when confronted with the fact 
that approximately 12 per cent of all air- 
line passengers travel free. 


increasing 


same 


In the past year, among the leading 
airlines, United Air Lines alone gave 
away transportation amounting to $1,- 


250,000 TWA and American Airlines— 
more than $750,000 each; and Eastern 
Air Lines more than $250,000. 

Many a fare-paying passenger has 
looked askance at a fellow passenger 
traveling on a pass and has felt resent- 
ment at what seemed to him to be need- 
less discrimination. When one planks 
out close to $200 for a round trip ticket 
West Coast and 
some airline has pre- 
game transportation to a 
sometimes ill-mannered individual who 
calls attention to his privilege, a feeling 


Chicago to the 
finds that 


from 
then 
sented the 











OAKLEY, 


of resentment is hardly an unusual emo- 
tion 

Is the 
racket 


airline pass situation, then, a 


WHO TRAVELS FREE? 

Let’s assume the attitude of the fare- 
paying passenger. Let's look at the fel- 
low who has $200 worth of free transpor- 
tation tucked away in his pocket; who sits 
in the same kind of seat in the same air- 
plane; who eats the same food and re- 
ceives the same services as you do—you 
who paid out cold, hard cash for the same 
thing he gets for nothing. 

He will fall into one of eight classifica- 
ions as shown in the chart. The chances 
are 2 to 1 that he is in the employ of the 
airline; 4 to 1 that he is mot in the air- 
line’s employ, is not related to an airline 
employee and is mot connected with the 
Federal or state government, and 5 to 1 
that he is an airline employee's relative. 

For the most part he is riding subject 

space. In other words, if the airplane 
fills up with fare-paying passengers, he 
has to give up his seat, get off, and wait 
for the next plane. About 6% percent 

pass passengers travel on a positive 
basis and are classed the same as cash 
customers 

It is the 4 to 1 shot—the fellow who 
s not connected with the airline—who 
auses the most grief. Many times he is 
a nuisance to the airline and other pas 
sengers. Many times airlines make fools 
of themselves over him. 

A classic example of this type is a 
ertain newspaper man who, among 
other duties, is aviation editor of a well 
known midwestern daily. This man 
(we'll call him Bushmonger) asks for at 
least a couple of passes a month, some- 
If he is refused, he prompt 
ly throws all press releases from the of- 
fending airline into the waste basket. He 
resorts to threats to gain his end. When 
he is granted a pass, he always arrives 
it the airport in varying degrees of in 
ebriation. If he is too drunk to be al 


times more 


INC. 


lowed on the airplane he becomes both 
obscene and profane, calls everyone's 
attention to the fact that he has a pass, 
and then proceeds to damn the airline 

Fare-paying passengers look on this 
man and wonder what kind of airline 
would give him a pass and, if so, why 
The competitive airlines will then re- 
solve not to give him a pass again. But 
airlines are renowned for double-crossing 
each other at every opportunity. If one 
of them does turn him down, he asks 
another and, in all probability, gets his 
pass. The airline that so favored him 
then reaps the reward in having their 
press releases given prominence until 
the next time they have a fight with him 
And so goes the vicious circle, while 
an undeserving individual rides free and 
the airlines permit the racket to con- 
tinue, even aid and abet it because of 
their distrust of each other. 

Others of this miscellaneous group 
will be hotel porters, newsworthy people, 
friends of airline officials, travel bureau 
employees, girls of questionable char- 
acter (who have been given a pass by 
someone authorized to issue them, se- 
cured during a spree when the airline 
official has been exhibiting his import- 
ance in a bar), worthy and also crackpot 
writers, and a legion of indefinable 
people who somehow wrangle passes 

WHY DO THEY TRAVEL FREE? 

lf a large number of the miscellaneous 
group of pass passengers are a nuisance, 
why do the airlines countenance the 
racket? Figure 3 sets forth the reasons 
ascribed for issuing the passes. 

Few questions need be asked regard- 
ing airline employees, government em 
ployees traveling in an official capacity 
regarding supervisory duties concerning 
the airlines and the families of em- 
ployees. But questions do arise in re- 
gard to the some 26,000 non-revenue 
passengers in the miscellaneous group 
which used $1,000,000, or 25 per cent 
of the $4,000,000 .worth of free trans- 


WHO RIDES FREE.....? 


|| 420 (1 


companies. 


Families of officers and employees of other air transport 


(2) Officials and employees of state or local government. 


af 1200 (3) Passengers carried at reduced fares. 






’ ernments. 


(4) Officers and employees of other air transport companies. 
1776 (5) Officials and employees of Federal Government. 


(6) Families of officers and employees of reporting carriers. 


4 a 2880 (7) Miscellaneous passengers not employed by carrier nor gov 








24,632 
29,729 


Officers and employees of reporting carriers. 
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COST OF PASSES 


One $ sign equals $10,000 
+ equals less than $10,000 


—_ American Airlines ———— 
SSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSS 
SSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSS 
SSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSESSS SSSSSSSSES 
$+ ($918,390.72) 








Boston-Maine Airways 
($17,273.50) 


—— Braniff Airways 
$S$SSSSSSSS 
$+ ($116,926.82) 


— Chicago and Southern Air Lines — 
$$$$+ ($42,942.30) 


Continental Air Lines 
+ ($9,554.15) 


— Delta Air Lines ————— 
$$+ ($26,885.08) 


— Eastern Air Lines ———— 
SS$SSSSSSSS 
S$SSSSSSSSS 
S$SSSSSSSSS 
$$$$$$+ ($363,680.85) 


—_ Hanford Airlines ———— 
$$$+ ($35,171.13) 


——— Inter-Island Airways 








+ . ($5, 965.00) 
National Air Lines ———— 
4 ($7,629.60) 
National Parks Airways 
$+ ($17,798.97) 
Northwest Airlines 


S$SSSSSSSSS 
$+ ($118,353.68) 


— Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — 


$$$$$$$+ ($79,442.20) 








TWA 
SS$SSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSS 
SSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSS 
SSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSS 
SSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSS 
$$$+ ($830,885.30) 


—_ United Air Lines ————— 
SS$SSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSS 
SSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSS 
SSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSS 
SSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSS 
SSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSS 
SSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSS 
$$+ ($1,223, 444.77) 


Western Air Express 


$$5S$$$S+ ($82,569.60) 


— Wyoming Air Service ——— 
+ ($9,437.45) 
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portation issued in 1937. 

One of the prime rackets in the abuse 
of airline passes is the “I’ve given you 
some publicity (or I’m going to), now 
I want a pass.” A fair but forceful lady, 
by way of example, called at the gen 
eral offices of a large airline She 
bubbled with enthusiasm. She wanted 
some pictures from the publicity depart- 
ment. She was going to put them in 


some local magazine. They would do 


the airline no end of good: dollars would 
flow into the airline coffers in a rich 
stream after she had run the pictures 
The airline smiled and gave them to her 
and she left, still bubbling 


TWA. The porter quoted only TWA 
service! Why? What do you think! 
And the real goat is the long-suffering 
cash customer who has had information 
withheld from him regarding service 
which might be more suited to his needs. 

Airlines have been trying for years 
to educate travel bureaus to the point 
where they will give out airline informa- 
tion on an equal basis with rail transpor- 
tation. To date, with a few outstanding 
exceptions, they have been unsuccessful 
But these same travel bureaus, as well 
as steamship offices, are among the lead- 
ers in asking for free air transportation. 
And the airlines give it to them! But 





Passes are a very convenient form ot 
buying for nothing almost anything in 
the way of advertising, publicity and 
good will. Chey have been used to 
good advantage and they have been mis- 
used shamefully by both the pass chis- 
eler and the airlines themselves. 

PASSES AND AIRLINE LOSSES 

It is almost impossible to state how 

many of the free passes issued would 


have bee laced with a cash ticket or 
a reduced fare ticket, if they had been 
refused. It is safe to say, however, 


that the great majority of passes are 
people who would not have 


issued to 
purchased a ticket at either the full tariff 




































































Time passed. About enough time this group of pass-chiselers still does rate or at a reduced rate. For the most 
that is, to permit her to reach the first more asking and more talking—and less part they have been issued because the 
floor of the office building and enter a_ in return for the favors—than any other pass holder presumably can do the air- 
telephone booth in the building’s drug collective group. line good through his contact with the 
store. The phone rang in the publicity On more than one occasion the air- traveling public, either through the press 
director’s office and he was as or by direct contact. The cost of 
tounded to hear this lady’s voice issuing the passes is almost neg ina 
request two round-trip passes from ligible. Since most pass passen- wh 
Chicago to New York. She didn’t TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. gers ride in seats not occupied jer 
get them. On the other hand I TRIP — Sualucr fo Buavics'Cuanee We. DE aaa fare-paying passengers, there is 
have known of other airlines to cuassimcarion_S___ BSeo__6/3/38_exeines____ little actual loss in revenue wa 
give out passes for reasons just i ARE PASSES JUSTIFIED? yor 
as ridiculous FROM 24h Sikh oO cite Joseph B. Eastman, when acting | ap 
On the other side of the fence, Beoues? or Aur FOmmED Axe we eB on meane as Federal Coordinator of Trans ap 
this same airline was waiting for TST Tiare mindras PaGeaNTES TO ORE A9SEE ALEMTORT OT portation, states in his Passence: at 
a certain gentleman, who had se Soon, Suan counTensanan gr taasone. Pave. wane. WeonTOn Trafii ci Oe Mee Oe tee wa 
given them a lot of publicity, ms other large industries (other than = 
ask for ball art Finally, they of- transportation) does the condition hig 
fered him one, unsolicited. He Po 
. (passes) exist. No matter how 
refused with thanks pa a 
To revert to the theme of air- nrmgem the faws may be, so long Au 
lines double-crossing each other, OE CHEER 50 SEY FICE TR ET En, sea 
there is a little game which seems vomu on* EXCESS BAGGAGE COLLECTION abuses, ~ehagreaam and even re- the 
to be played by all and sundry wevegn? sek nos ; ; Po the we 
Ao : onecmtate resent unhappy state o > pas- 
One airline will discover that an sEnNeE cnaneE 7 aenEneE Tene Joee “oie sd Cae nt = 
important individual has made a geavice cHanaes STRSTR hE ea — 1 ‘ : 2 I 
enced: am ethan Chk ta % any sort should be eliminated. I 
cash customer. Whereupon the It 1s a Se pee & this las 
: ; article to take issue with, or jus- wa 
important personage 1s conta ted tify, Mr. Eastman’s statement bez 
and offered free transportation, it However, it may be well to include an 
being stated in honeyed accents a few pertinent remarks. It should at 
that they would be delighted if he also be pointed out that, according not 
would but travel as their guest to a survey by Mr. Eastman 72 gra 
The airline that collected cash per cent of travelers stated that ma 
quite often has to refund it while transportation personnel needed pro 
the important personage looks down his A typical “space available” pass. training. Looking at passes for employees for 
nose at the stupid company that failed lines have decided to present a united in this light, it might be said safely that 7 
to recognize his “true worth front to the pass chiselers and to play educational passes and vacation passes are the 
Then there is the little game of brib fair and square with each other in re- not — of line. The more an employee “y 
ing agents with free rides \lmost gard to bribing agents with transporta- oe © on wage - eae —_ “ 
every hotel porter, all telegraph wales tion. On just as many occasions, the “4 other . aa" a better qualified ne a 
travel bureaus, and yes—even meeting has hardly broken up before one is to speak authoritatively about his pro- = 
tion clerks in the employ of railroads yr more of the airlines are “breaking — atic 
are classed agents and are ( their necks” to tell the more important Such, however, is not the viewpoint p 
missions officially or unofficially, for agents that they will be taken care of of some airlines. American Airlines, for ine 
making reservations. In large citi spite of the new ruling. example, surrounds the giving of a ion 
where competition is hot and Local politicians form another group Pass to an employee with the holiness ‘adie 
these agents are pampered like prima catered to by the airlines. One airline and reverence of a blessing from heaven et 
donnas. Airlines know that if one turns has its personal property taxes materially Employees’ passes are limited in mile- ae 
an agent down he will get a pass fron reduced in one city because it gives free age, according to their length of serv- per 
a competitor and said competitor will rides to the reigning politicos. In that ice with the company. It is necessary "ta 
undoubtedly be favored in the informa same city, well-known for the hold a for an employee of American Airlines lee 
tion given out and by the resulting res political hoss has on it, an airline exe- to have been with the company for from exe 
ervations handled by the agent. cutive was robbed while leaving the four to five years before he can secure To 
To gain a current example of sucl airport in his car one night. He called 4 Pass on his vacation to enable him to aerc 
thinly veiled bribery a friend of mine up a politician to whom he had given ‘ross the country and return. ove 
walked up to the porter’s desk in the free transportation. The politico asked United Air Lines, conversely, encour- goo 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago He asked for his car license number and the next ages its employees to get out over the tion 
for air service to Kansas City Now, day the stolen booty was returned. After system. When the first vacation period pos: 
there are two airlines operating almost that the airline official had no trouble rolls around the employee may travel war 
parallel schedules between Chicago and and he continued to give passes to the the length of the system. Cati 
Kansas City—Braniff Airways and _ politicians. (Continued on page 68) V 








HAD gathered from fiction that Maine 

game wardens are picturesque duffers 

who wear ‘coonskin caps, red mack- 
inaws, long whiskers, and snowshoes 
which they grease from a backpack of 
jerked moose meat. 

But the Maine warden with whom I 
vas teamed turned out to be a dapper 
young man in a swank blue uniform with 
a pair of silver wings just above his right 
apel. Ned Hutchinson is the name, and 
at 30 he is the nation’s first career pilot- 
varden. He is slender, blue-eyed and 
raspy voiced, walks and drives with the 
high-chinned forwardness of a West 
Pointer, yet damns the Army heartily. 

We drove out to a lake air-landing near 
Augusta, loaded into a neat red Stinson 
seaplane. Ned pulled the starter, fondled 
the hand throttle to let her warm, and 
weighed anchor by touching a floor but- 
ton. Then we soared away above a stu- 
pendous bouquet of autumn woods. 

Before we were five miles beyond the 
last fringe of farm houses, the pilot- 
warden tapped his window. A fat black 
bear, trailed by an equally fat cub, was 
ambling leisurely beneath us. Ned dived 
at them, but the bruins didn’t choose to 
notice. We saw a small drove of deer 
grazing in a creekside clearing. Ned 
marked the spot on his hand map. It will 
probably turn out to be a winter “yard” 
for deer, after the big snows start. 

[here's quite a knack to looking from 
the air. Besides watching the woods be- 
low you, you've got to keep an eye on the 
19 dials on and about the instrument 
board, not to mention keeping both feet 
in harness, the wheel under control, and 
knowing right hand on the throttle 
tick 
Pilot-Warden Hutchinson 
that he has had some highly revealing 
In the check- 
boarding of farms and ranges which 
separate Maine's capital from the big 
woods and uncharted lakes, is a nudist 
olony. It’s one of those free and open 
locations where bright summer sunshine 
does a great deal. We aren't telling the 
exact location of this undraped paradise. 
o advertise the site would bring on an 
aeronautic camp meeting. But flying 
over this sylvan retreat is a superlatively 
good way to develop powers of observa- 
tion. Taking it at five hundred feet is 
positively educational, and no ambitious 
warden will deliberately neglect an edu- 
cational opportunity. 

When one’s afoot the big woods may 


confesses 


lessons in air observation. 


by 


CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


The State of Maine has found another 
use for the airplane. The result is 
that that state has one of the few 
flying game wardens in the country. 


seem sombre. From the air they seem 
jovial and warm. But for game obser- 
vation, 2,000 feet and under is ideal, with 
a maximum flying speed of 120 miles an 
hour. Wild life rarely notices a plane 
flying higher than 500 feet. 

We swung north and east toward the 
great brown hulk of Katahdin, landmark 
mountain for all the Maine woods. The 
first ray of morning sunlight to touch the 
United States falls on Ka- 
tahdin’s tip. That has been 
going on for a long time. 

We ran into a high skit 
of snow, fat soft flakes 
made golden by morning 
sun. Beneath us_ they 
changed to slow rain that 
splattered down on_ the 
wonderland of leaves be- 
low. Swinging on toward 
the basin of the St. John 
led to a truly remarkable 
break, even for a game 
warden who flies a plane. 
Ned spotted a bald eagle 
perched in the tip of a tall 
pine tree. A _ generation 
ago, real eagles were com- 
paratively common in the 
great wild Northeast fron- 
tier. But to spot a live 
eagle nowadays is a once- 
in-a-lifetime adventure. Ned 
circled and dived at the big 
pine tree. The “emblem” 
bird failed to move. He just sat there 
as if in profound contempt of puny mor- 
tals and their toys called airplanes. Or 
maybe the eagle was still sore about his 
involuntary association with the NRA. 

We started to follow a backwoods river 
which lay beneath us like a rope of silver. 
After two or three minutes, Ned nodded 
with great conviction. “Looks like a 
good stream to stock with hatchery 
trout.” 

There are thousands of creeks and 
rivers in the big woods. From the ground 
it’s hard to judge which are best suited 
for trout stocking. Trout thrive best 
in clear cold water that is fed by plenty 
of shaded springs. From the air you can 
spot the springs, tributaries, and water 
slopes quite easily. 

We circled the Quebec boundary, 
turned down the great lake-splotched 
basin of the Allagash. Here are a hun- 
dred stretches of woods which have never 
been formally surveyed, a country wholly 
without roads, and a land through which 








"The Maine game warden (above) turned out to be a 
dapper young man in a swank blue uniform with a 
pair of silver wings. Ned Hutchinson is the name." 
Maine's game commissioner bought the above Stinson 
after seeing its original young owner crack it up. 





One of the first successful “skyfeeders” 
is Lieut. Earl Crabb, former R.A.F. ace. 
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few white men would want to travel afoot. 

But Maine’s flying warden is entirely 
accustomed to such a course and carpet 
Ned’s is a life of forced landings and blind 
flying. A winged warden simply can't 
stay with tried and charted routes 
You've got thousands of miles of wide 
open spaces to patrol. You can’t depend 
upon ground landing because there isn't 
enough cleared space. You've got to use 
pontoon landing gear in summer and 
rely on ski landings in winter. Plenty 
of times youll find yourself having to 
circle down 3,000 or 4,000 feet to take a 
pond or river bend so small that you are 
lucky to have 15 feet of clear space be- 
yond each wing. Sometimes the water is 
rough. That means you've got to nose 
high, and tail to the waves or current 
Big metal surfaces of the pontoons some- 
times take a terrific beating from the 
waves. 

There’s always danger of jetting rocks 
or logs which can’t be seen from the air 
If you smash a propeller or log a pon- 
toon it’s most definitely too bad. So in 
flying the big woods you 
find yourself continually 
peering for the next and 
nearest blue lake or rib- 
bon of river. With a 
sturdy plane there’s a 
chance of getting out 
alive even if you tangl? 
with the treetops. It isn’ 
a very healthy chance 
In winter service, ski 
landing is a necessary 
business with plenty of 
sport thrown in for good 
measure. Smooth ice or 
snow isn’t always find 
able. And there’s the 
morning-after job of 
digging the ski 
out of snow and frozen 
slush. 

Among his endlessly varied flying jobs, 
the pioneer pilot-warden lifts land 
wardens and crews of wardens here, 
there, and anywhere throughout the 
state of Maine and neighboring na- 
tions. Dozens of the old line back 
country wardens had never taken a plane 
ride until Ned Hutchinson came along 
Now most of them welcome an air detail. 
But funny things happen when veteran 
landlubbers take the first big up 


gears 


In a moment of excitement, one old 
timer tossed his spectacles out the plane 
window with the comment that he didn't 
want his view obstructed Another ab- 
ruptly forfeited a brand new $60 set of 
false teeth over the port side. But Tom 
Scudder, a veteran game warden of the 
great Aroostook wilderness proved him- 
self a highly adaptable learner about the 
air. When the plane would bank Tommy, 
who has spent the biggest part of his 
working life in a canoe, would bank the 
other way. Tommy weighs 246 without 
his boots, and he can almost out-bank any 
monoplane afloat. 

Most wild game is far less skittish of 
aviation than the majority of humans. 
Apparently, many forest creatures have 
no instinctive fear of attack from the air. 
In nature, fear is a horizontal, rather 





than a vertical sensation. On land, you 
are lucky to get within 500 yards of a 
moose without being heard or scented. 
But the chances are that even the smart- 
est of papa mooses won't notice a plane 
at 500 feet. 

The same is true of many native birds 
Migrating ducks and geese, for example, 
are too “air-minded” to take serious heed 
ofa plane. Last summer, Ned Hutchin- 
son and two fellow wardens flew out to 
help the U. S. Biological Survey make 
a census of native ducks in the big woods 
of Maine. In making a duck census, 
you've got to enumerate at dawn and 
dusk when the ducks are all at home. 
Ned stationed a counter at each window, 
cruised to locate the likely ponds, then 
skimmed so low that the base of his 
ponfoons were within man’s reach of the 
ducks. Mallards scarcely noticed the 
invasion. But the playful teals dived out 
of sight into the water, leaving nothing 
for the census takers to census except a 
few unrevealing bubbles. 

Taking a deer census from the air is 


“wow!” 


another hard job. A deer’s coloring is 
one of the most effective of all camou- 
Hazes. But the air warden soon learns 
to recognize the signs and habits of deer 
In spring, these animals move out from 
the big woods, follow along the streams 
to outlying farms and ranges, gulp gar- 
dens, frolic in orchards and all that kind 
of thing. In the fall, they form clans 
or small herds and head back to the 
woods. That's the time for “yarding in.” 
During the time of the winter yarding, 
flying wardens save deer lives by the 
thousands. 

Here again, the effectiveness of air 
patrol is largely a matter of geography. 
About three-fourths of the entire area of 
Maine is in forests and woods. Of these, 
about 9,000,000 acres are still beyond 
reach of public or private roads. These 
roadless wildernesses fall into three great 
areas. The biggest is in Piscatquis and 
Aroostook counties, a vast lake-dotted 
forest of about 5,000 square miles and one 
of the biggest reservoirs of wild-life on 
the continent. 

In summer, the game-carrying re- 
sources of this area are enormous. But 
winters bring paralyzing snows—seven 
feet on the level is not exceptional. Dur- 
ing the long snow periods, deer losses 
from starvation are believed to average 





between 25,000 and 30,000 a year—half 
again as many as are killed by hunters. 

After the deer have yarded for winter, 
the penned flocks are usually numerous 
enough to tramp down the snow and keep 
alive by eating bark and evergreen follj- 
age. But long continuation of the big 
snows eventually exhaust this fare. The 
animals become too weak to break a way 
to further forage. So they frequently 
starve, or become so weakened that they 
die of pneumonia. Winter starvation is 
likewise the worst menace to the remain- 
ing population of moose and caribou. 

During the long deep-snow intervals, 
it’s impossible for wardens to locate all 
the deer yards by land. A warden who 
must travel on skis or snowshoes with 
heavy pack and rigging does well to 
cover 20 miles a day. From the air, deer 
yards are comparatively easy to locate. 

Pilot-Warden Hutchinson takes three 
or four other wardens in his plane, 
cruises low to sight the distressed winter 
refugees, stages a ski landing within 
easy walking distance of the “yards.” 

Then the wardens don 
snowshoes, take axes, 
chop tiers of evergreens 
near the captive deer, 
and open trails to the 
forage. Two or three 
hours of chopping can 
usually supply 
enough to ward off star- 
vation for a month or 
more. Having finished 
one feeding job, the war- 
dens mount the plane 
and skip on to the next, 
mapping all locations 
for future reference. 

In extreme cases, hay 
and grain can be rained 
down from the sky to 
winter-corralled wild 
life. That's how the 
whole idea of the warden plane began 
One of the first successful “skyfeeders” of 
winter-starved game is Lieutenant Earl 
Crabb, a former war ace of the Royal 
Flying Corps and now chief pilot of 
Maine’s privately financed air patrol for 


forage 


forest fires 

During the summer, plane conserva- 
tion is most concerned with fish. Trout 
and game fish generally are fussy citi- 
zens. In moving planting stock from 
hatcheries to the streams and ponds, tem- 
perature of the containers carrying the 
fish must be kept uniform and the water 
must be strongly charged with oxygen 
Truck-mounted tanks equipped with oxy- 
gen vats carry the hatchery fish to all 
waters reachable by road. 

In the roadless country, however, it 
has been next to impossible to plant 
hatchery fish successfully. When car- 
ried by canoe or on horseback, the trout 
usually die in transit. Now the ait 
warden is solving this dilemma. The 
plane calls at the state hatcheries, loads 
the planting stock into metal cans, takes 
a helper, zips away to the wilderness, 
makes a quick landing on pontoons, and 
within a few minutes the trout are suc- 
cessfully planted. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Katharine Hepburn actually believed a fake story about her- 
self. Wallace Beery (below) shuns posed airline pictures. 





Luise Rainer runs by 
photographers and 
reporters, refuses to 
talk. This "snap" shot 
made at Newark air- 


port, is ‘ultra-candid.' 











































The Roosevelts, from Eleanor (above) right on down, are fine copy. 
Mrs. Roosevelt will always talk and pose freely for pictures. 


SUCH 





PEOPLE 


by DICK KIRSCHBAUM 


Avuation Editor, Newark, (N. J.) Evening News 


Presenting definite proof that even an aviation 


editor has his ups and downs. And that some 
“celebrities” aren't all their press agents say. 


HERE is nothing that burns up a 

reporter so much as to have some 

well-meaning person say “It must 
be wonderful to be a reporter; you meet 
so many interesting people!” 

Burn up or not, it’s the truth—espe- 
cially when the reporter’s beat is cover 
ing arrivals at an airport. Although my 
capacity is that of aviation reporter, the 
daily column I run is not entirely tech- 
nical. It might best be called a modern 
version of a ship news column. And, be- 
cause most important people—and that 
means interesting people—are pressed 
for time, they are the ones who employ 
the scheduled airlines for business travel. 

I have interviewed statesmen, politi- 
cians (there is a difference, you know), 
actors, actresses, writers, explorers, 
fighters, golfers, auto racers, diplomats 
and even murderers. Some were friendly 
and easy to talk to, others were grumpy 
and reticent. The bigger the persons, 
the easier to talk to. Take for instance, 
Andre Kostelanetz, eminent musician 
and America’s No. 1 airline passenger, 
as is attested to by his being twice 
awarded the combined airlines trophy. 
Kosty who, for months at a time, made 
two round trips to the Pacific Coast 
each week, is what we call a “swell egg,” 
True, he has little to tell that is genuine 
news because he is practically a com 
muter, but he always has a smile and 
a pleasant word for the reporter and 
photographer who meets the ship 






I recall the time the late Huey Long 
Hew to New Orleans just a week be- 
fore his assassination. Preceded by two 
husky guards and followed by two 
more, the stormy petrel of the South 
stalked into the Eastern Air Lines wait 
ing room. 





The author (left) not only got Robert 
Cuse to talk, but posed with him as well. 


1 approached him with a set of ques 
tions prepared in advance. One of his 
guards pushed himself between us and 
gruffly informed me “The senator ain’t 
talkin’.” 

“That's right,” said Long. “I have 
nothing to say. You'd only misquote 
me anyway.” 

I explained to him that my paper 
insisted on a story and if he refused to 
talk, I'd just have to write that. | rea 
soned over the guard’s shoulder that 
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few white men would want to travel afoot. 

But Maine’s flying warden is entirely 
accustomed to such a course and carpet. 
Ned's is a life of forced landings and blind 
flying. A winged warden simply can't 
stay with tried and charted routes 
You've got thousands of miles of wide 
open spaces to patrol. You can’t depend 
upon ground landing because there isn't 
enough cleared space. You've got to use 
pontoon landing gear in summer and 
rely on ski landings in winter. Plenty 
of times youll find yourself having to 
circle down 3,000 or 4,000 feet to take a 
pond or river bend so small that you are 
lucky to have 15 feet of clear space be- 
yond each wing. Sometimes the water is 
rough. That means you’ve got to nose 
high, and tail to the waves or current. 
Big metal surfaces of the pontoons some- 
times take a terrific beating from the 
waves. 

There’s always danger of jetting rocks 
or logs which can’t be seen from the air 
If you smash a propeller or log a pon 
toon it’s most definitely too bad. So in 
flying the big woods you 
find yourself continually 
peering for the next and 
nearest blue lake or rib 
bon of river. With a 
sturdy plane there’s a 
chance of getting out 
alive even if you tangl: 
with the treetops. It isn’ 
a very healthy chance 
In winter 
landing is a 
business with plenty of 
sport thrown in for good 
Smooth ice o1 


service, ski 
necessary 


measure. 
snow isn’t always find 
able. And there’s the 


1 


morning-after job of 
digging the ski gears 
out of snow and frozen 
slush. 

Among his endlessly varied flying jobs, 
the pioneer pilot-warden lifts land 
wardens and wardens here, 
there, and anywhere throughout the 
state of Maine and neighboring na- 
tions. Dozens of the old line back 
country wardens had never taken a plane 
ride until Ned Hutchinson came along 
Now most of them welcome an air detail 
But funny things happen when veteran 
landlubbers take the first big up 


crews of 


In a moment of excitement, one old 
timer tossed his spectacles out the plane 
window with the comment that he didn't 
want his view obstructed Another ab- 
ruptly forfeited a brand new $60 set of 
false teeth over the port side. But Tom 
Scudder, a veteran game warden of the 
great Aroostook wilderness proved him- 
self a highly adaptable learner about the 
air. When the plane would bank Tommy, 
who has spent the biggest part of his 
working life in a canoe, would bank the 
other way. Tommy weighs 246 without 
his boots, and he can almost out-bank any 
monoplane afloat 

Most wild game is far less skittish of 
aviation than the majority of humans 
Apparently, many forest creatures have 
no instinctive fear of attack from the air. 
In nature, rather 


fear is a horizontal, 


than a vertical sensation. On land, you 
are lucky to get within 500 yards of a 
moose without being heard or scented. 
But the chances are that even the smart- 
est of papa mooses won't notice a plane 
at 500 feet. 

The same is true of many native birds 
Migrating ducks and geese, for example, 
are too “air-minded” to take serious heed 
of a plane. Last summer, Ned Hutchin- 
son and two fellow wardens flew out to 
help the U. S. Biological Survey make 
a census of native ducks in the big woods 
of Maine In making a duck 
you've got to enumerate at dawn and 
dusk when the ducks are all at home. 
Ned stationed a counter at each window, 
cruised to locate the likely ponds, then 
skimmed so low that the f 


census, 


base of his 
pontoons were within man’s reach of the 
ducks. Mallards scarcely noticed the 
invasion. But the playful teals dived out 
of sight into the water, leaving nothing 
for the census takers to census except a 
few unrevealing bubbles. 

Taking a deer census from the air is 





“wow!” 


another hard job. A deer’s coloring is 
one of the most effective of all camou- 
flages. But the air warden soon learns 
to recognize the signs and habits of deer 
In spring, these animals move out from 
the big follow along the streams 
to outlying farms and ranges, gulp gar- 
dens, frolic in orchards and all that kind 
In the fall, they form clans 
herds and head back to the 
woods. That's the time for “yarding in.” 
During the time of the winter yarding, 


woods, 


ot thing 
or small 


flying wardens save deer lives by the 
thousands. 
Here again, the effectiveness of air 


patrol is largely a matter of geography. 
About three-fourths of the entire area of 
Maine is in forests and woods. Of these, 
about 9,000,000 acres are still beyond 
reach of public or private roads. These 
roadless wildernesses fall into three great 
areas. The biggest is in Piscatquis and 
Aroostook counties, a vast lake-dotted 
forest of about 5,000 square miles and one 
of the biggest reservoirs of wild-life on 
the continent 

In summer, the game-carrying re- 
sources of this area are enormous. But 
winters bring paralyzing snows—seven 
feet on the level is not exceptional. Dur- 
ing the long snow periods, deer losses 
from starvation are believed to average 


between 25,000 and 30,000 a year—half 
again as many as are killed by hunters. 
After the deer have yarded for winter, 
the penned flocks are usually numerous 
enough to tramp down the snow and keep 
alive by eating bark and evergreen foli- 
age. But long continuation of the big 
snows eventually exhaust this fare. The 
animals become too weak to break a way 
to further forage. So they frequently 
starve, or become so weakened that they 
die of pneumonia. Winter starvation is 
likewise the worst menace to the remain- 
ing population of moose and caribou. 
During the long deep-snow intervals, 
it’s impossible for wardens to locate all 
the deer yards by land. A warden who 
must travel on skis or snowshoes with 
heavy pack and rigging does well to 
cover 20 miles a day. From the air, deer 
yards are comparatively easy to locate. 
Pilot-Warden Hutchinson takes three 
or four other wardens in his plane, 
cruises low to sight the distressed winter 
refugees, stages a ski landing within 
easy walking distance of the “yards.” 
Then the wardens don 
snowshoes, take axes, 
chop tiers of evergreens 
) near the captive deer, 


and open trails to the 
forage. Two or three 
hours of chopping can 
usually supply forage 


enough to ward off star- 
vation for a month or 
more. Having finished 
one feeding job, the war- 
dens mount the plane 
and skip on to the next, 
mapping all locations 
for future reference. 

In extreme cases, hay 
and grain can be rained 
down from the sky to 
winter-corralled wild 
life. That's how the 
whole idea of the warden plane began 
One of the first successful “skyfeeders” of 
winter-starved game is Lieutenant Earl 
Crabb, a former war ace of the Royal 
Flying and now chief pilot of 
Maine’s privately financed air patrol for 
forest fires 


Corps 


During the summer, plane conserva- 
tion is most concerned with fish. Trout 
and game fish generally are fussy citi- 
zens. In moving planting stock from 
hatcheries to the streams and ponds, tem- 
perature of the containers carrying the 
fish must be kept uniform and the water 
must be strongly charged with oxygen 
Truck-mounted tanks equipped with oxy- 
gen vats carry the hatchery fish to all 
waters reachable by road 

In the roadless country, however, it 
has been next to impossible to plant 
hatchery fish successfully. When car- 
ried by canoe or on horseback, the trout 
usually die in transit. Now the air 
warden is solving this dilemma. The 
plane calls at the state hatcheries, loads 
the planting stock into metal cans, takes 
a helper, zips away to the wilderness, 
makes a quick landing on pontoons, and 
within a few minutes the trout are suc- 
cessfully planted. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Luise Rainer runs by 
photographers and 
reporters, refuses to 
talk. This snap" shot 
made at Newark air- 
port, is ‘ultra-candid.’ 



























Katharine Hepburn actually believed a fake story about her- 
self. Wallace Beery (below) shuns posed airline pictures. 


















The Roosevelts, from Eleanor (above) right on down, are fine copy. 
Mrs. Roosevelt will always talk and pose freely for pictures. 


SUCH 





PEOPLE 


by DICK KIRSCHBAUM 


Avution Editor, Newark, (N. J.) Evening News 


Presenting definite proof that even an aviation 


editor has his ups and downs. And that some 
“celebrities” aren't all their press agents say. 


HERE is nothing that burns up a 

reporter so much as to have some 

well-meaning person say “It must 
be wonderful to be a reporter; you meet 
sO many interesting people!” 

Burn up or not, it’s the truth—espe- 
cially when the reporter’s beat is cover 
ing arrivals at an airport. Although my 
capacity is that of aviation reporter, the 
daily column I run is not entirely tech- 
nical. It might best be called a modern 
version of a ship news column. And, be- 
cause most important people—and that 
means interesting people—are pressed 
for time, they are the ones who employ 
the scheduled airlines for business travel. 

I have interviewed statesmen, politi- 
cians (there is a difference, you know), 
actors, actresses, writers, explorers, 
fighters, golfers, auto racers, diplomats 
and even murderers. Some were friendly 
and easy to talk to, others were grumpy 
and reticent. The bigger the persons, 
the easier to talk to. Take for instance, 
Andre Kostelanetz, eminent musician 
and America’s No. 1 airline passenger, 
as is attested to by his being twice 
awarded the combined airlines trophy. 
Kosty who, for months at a time, made 
two round trips to the Pacific Coast 
each week, is what we call a “swell egg,” 
True, he has little to tell that is genuine 
news because he is practically a com- 
muter, but he always has a smile and 
a pleasant word for the reporter and 
photographer who meets the ship. 









I recall the time the late Huey Long 
flew to New Orleans just a week be- 
fore his assassination. Preceded by two 
husky guards and followed by two 
more, the stormy petrel of the South 
stalked into the Eastern Air Lines wait 
ing room. 


cn 
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The author (left) not only got Robert 
Cuse to talk, but posed with him as well. 





I approached him with a set of ques 
tions prepared in advance. One of his 
guards pushed himself between us and 
gruffly informed me “The senator ain’t 
talkin’.” 

“That's right,” said Long. “I have 
nothing to say. You'd only misquote 
me anyway.” 

I explained to him that my paper 
insisted on a story and if he refused to 
talk, I'd just have to write that. | rea 
soned over the guard’s shoulder that 
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interviewing celebrities was my business 
and that I'd be a poor specimen of a 
reporter if I quit just because he re- 
fused me once. 

Long looked at me a moment through 
beetling brows. Then he eyes 
and finally his face broke into a grin. 


winkled 


“Okay, boys,” he said, “let him 
through. I guess he’s entitled to a 
break.” 


He gave me a swell yarn 

For a long time Robert Cuse, head 
of the Vimalert Co. of Jersey City, 
which sent the ill-fated S. S. Mar Can- 
tabrica to Spain, was the most elusive 
person known. Reporters haunted his 
factory for a glimpse of him. None 
found him. His ships sailed off with 
loads of aircraft and aircraft supplies, 
but Cuse was never to be found. Guards 
patrolled the factory grounds, chasing 
reporters and photographers at gun 
points. 

One summer day I was lolling about 
Eastern Air passenger station, 
casually looking over the manifest. I 
saw the name of Robert Cuse, booked 
as a Washington passenger. I wasn’t 
sure it was the Cuse, because th 
is not an unusual one, but I took a 
chance. I watched until the man checked 
in. He was ttall, heavy-set, with a 
stubby mustache. 

“You're Robert Cuse of the Vimalert 
Co., aren’t you?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, with a slight foreign 
accent. “Who are you?” 

I introduced myself as a reporter and 
Cuse threw up his hands and guffawed 
loudly. 


Lines’ 


e name 








“So,” he roared (and I mean roared) 
“you reporter f ! 
And now, so what?’ 

There were plenty 
and, strangely enough, he 
them cheerfully. 

“You are the first newspaper man to 
talk to me, do you know that?” he said 

“Why have you ducked all reporters 
so consistently, Mr. Cuse?” I 
“especially since you have been so free 
in answering me?” 

“I have never 
chuckled. “I just 
they were.” 

Which is a distinction without a dif- 
ference. 

A few years ago Katharine Hepburn 
made a crazy bet with a photographer 
that she could cross the 
plane and not have her picture taken 
That she lost the bet is a compliment 
to a Pittsburgh cameraman and a credit 
to her news sense. She got more publi- 
city that way than if she’d posed will 
ingly. 

However, arriving at Newark airport, 
Katharine hid in the ship after all the 
passengers When the 
Douglas taxyed across the field I fol- 
lowed in a car, accompanied by another 
reporter. 

Katharine leaped out of the ship, ran 
around the rear and ran ri 


rs finally found me 





questions to ask 





answered 


asked, 


ducked 


wasn’t 


them,” he 


there when 





country via 





had deplaned. 
f 





ht into me 


Seeing I had no camera, she relaxed a 
bit and told of th 
photographer 
ducked into Captain Jack Zimmerman’s 


(Concluded on 


bet. Then, seeing a 
heading for her, she 
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HIS is such a remarkable, unusual 

photograph that we just have to pass it 
cn to oui It is typical—not of 
any of we Americans’ “superior” air work, 
but of the imaginative, determined efforts 
of British aviation photographers. This 
picture is evidence of the efforts of the 
Royal Air Force to better acquaint the 
British public with that organization by 
forcing that public to pay attention out 
of sheer admiration. Compared to the 
U. S. Army Corps or the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics, the difference in psychol- 
ogy is the difference between the sea and 


the desert. 


readers. 


The above photograph was _ snapped 
(and he literally had to snap at lightning 
speed to catch the plane) by a photog- 
rapher for Flight, prominent British avia- 





tion magazine. While flying above the 
clouds in the camera plane, the photog- 
rapher set to work while a Royal Air 
Force pilot “posed” the powerful Gloster 
Gladiator biplane fighter in various atti- 
tudes and positions. This picture of that 
pilot’s “machine-gunning” zoom (note two 
machine-gun emplacement bulges on _ bot- 
tom wing) had to be shot in a flash as 
the ship roared by the camera. 

“Salesmanship” photography like the 
above is one of the main reasons pop- 
ULAR AVIATION selects such a_ large 
number of British photographs for publi- 
cation, Although Americans have even 
better photographic equipment available, 
such from either the Army, 
Navy or commercial organizations—are 
rare. 


pictures 





Look Out for Gusts! 





IGHTPLANES, because of their low 
wing-loading, are peculiarly sensitive 
to high winds and gusts, therefore, a 
few remarks on the subject by the in 


spectors of the Aero Insurance Under- 


writers will be of value to beginners in 
the lightplane field. The advice to you 
fellows is: 

1. Check the weather and wind fore- 
casts before attempting any cross-coun- 
try flights. Be a consistent weather map 
reader. 


? 


2. Do not operate in gusty winds or 


in any wind over 20 m.p.h., unless you 
have rolled up a considerable number of 
flying hours 

3. When you see the towering bril- 
liant white peaks of a thunder-head ap- 
your ship under cover 
before the storm strikes. Violent dis- 
turbances frequently take place before 


proaching, get 


the storm is actually overhead or within 
apparent striking distance. 

4. If caught in a bad wind, while in 
flight, land your plane a little faster than 
you would in a normal breeze. Keep the 
tail up as long as possible. 

5. If you find taxying difficult, wait 
for help before attempting to roll the 
airplane into the hangar. Many a plan 
and many hangar doors have suffered 
from the neglect of this precaution. 

6. Help keep the insurance rates down 
by exercising caution and operating 
lightplanes within their limitations. You 
are not flying a pursuit ship nor an air- 
liner, but are handling a low-speed ship 
with limited power and a comparatively 
small reserve. 

7. Beginners can profit by practicing 
wheel landings in winds with a compe- 
tent instructor. 
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This unusual photograph shows the author at the controls of Brodie'’s Farman. Brodie 


> 







jealously guarded this ship; it was the only one of its kind in the United States. 


HE air mail service was begun 
May 15, 1911, according to postal 
officials. If the statement is qualified 
stressing that the 1918 flight was 
the first regular flight, I won't argue. 
But Otto W. Brodie flew the first mail 
n the fall 1912, six years before 
James C. Eds covered the 218 
iles from New York to Washington. 


erton 


Sure, Brodie’s flight wasn’t much 
more than a jaunt across Chicago, less 
than 25 miles from Clearing field to 


Argo, Ill. Brodie only flew the route 
once with mail, but Pathé newsreel will 
prove it was the first air mail flight in 

e United States! Ask Major R. W. 
Shorty” Schroeder; he was at Clear- 
ng field as Brodie’s mechanic. How do 
I know? I was taking aviation lessons 

1912! 

On July 25, 1911, the aviation bug 
bit me. I had travelied 210 miles to 
North Dakota State Fair 
it Fargo to see Bob St. Henry fly in 
a heavier-than-air machine. The plane, 
a Curtiss powered with a 50 h.p., four 
ylinder water-cooled motor, had been 
rated and shipped from Chicago a week 
before 

St. Henry spent two days assembling 
he machine at the fair grounds while 
undreds of skeptical hicks stood around 
iwking and asking silly questions. St 
Henry merely smiled at the jeers, an- 


the annual 


swered the simple questions whenever 


covered the airplane with 
tarpaulin to wait for flying weather 
which meant perfect weather in 1911. 
The week was almost gone, and St. 
Henry’s “fool machine” still nestled 
ider the tarp. The crowd became more 
irious, then more skeptical, then in- 
sulting, but Bob St. Henry calmly 


1 o > 
ssible, and 


waited for weather which would allow 
i to fly without breaking his neck. 
About 4 p. m., July 25, the air was 
still the hundreds of gaily colored 
fair banners hung lifeless against their 
masts. St 


Henry wheeled his Curtiss 





to the center of the one-mile race track, 
warmed up his 50 horses for almost 
half an hour—and flew. Not over 600 
feet above the stands he churned the 
air for about four minutes and landed 
safely on the same field he had left. 
That same afternoon he dismantled his 
Curtiss, crated it again, and shipped it 
to Minneapolis for his next exhibition. 

I hadn’t believed it was physically 
possible to make that heavy crate leave 
the ground I had watched, as had 





Brodie's old ship is at right above. The 
author is second from the extreme left. 








IN 1912 


by GEORGE A. STODDARD 


Here is flying as it was back in the 
days of Lincoln Beachey and Otto 
Brodie. Presenting another first- 
told story of aviation's weaning. 


the chance 


hundreds of others, only for 
thrill of seeing him crack up or the 
enjoyment of jeering when the contrap- 
tion failed to take-off. That four-min- 
ute flight convinced me I would never 
be satisfied as an Iowa farmer until I 
had tried this new game. 

My dad threatened to disown me, my 
mother cried that I would be killed, my 
future wife threatened to “call the whole 


1 
I 


thing off,” but I sold two sows and 
(Continued an page 86) 





Below is an old Curtiss similar to that 
on which the author served as a mechanic. 













Director Williams (above front, with a student) is determined that his air 
school plan will result in a group of 75 private pilots being licensed. 


OVERNMENT-IN-BUSINESS 


bids fair to promote a boom for 


private enterprise in Tennessee. 

The “government” is Tennessee's Bu- 

reau of Aeronautics; the “business” is 

aviation and the beneficiaries are the 
private flying schools 


When Major Walter Williarns, Ten 
nessee’s dynamic director of aeronautics, 
first burst upon an incredulous publi 
with his open-to-all air school plan last 
March its avowed aim was to turn out 
a class of 75 private pilots. As the first 


swarm of competing hopefuls complete 
their ground work this 
incidental in the aims of the candidates 
and the ends gained for aviation 

This first systematic state subsidy for 
pilot-training—Williams’ brain child—is 
proving more popular in Tennessee than 
passes to a circus. It pleases the non- 
flying as well as the flying public and 
even the taxpayer sees a tangible return 
on the money taken away from him. 

But the free air school program, which 
puts Tennessee in the front rank of 
aviation progress among the 48 states, 
draws its most substantial interest from 
the operators of private flying schools. 
At first blush it may look like govern- 
ment competition for them, but they are 
among its lustiest boosters. This is not 
without reason. There are 2,780 
students enrolled in the ground 
schools located in five of the State’s 
major cities. Roughly, 2,000 of them 
have continued their ground course to 
the finishing stage and doubtless most 
of this number will complete it—even 
though their grades assure them they 
will not be among the 15 from each 
school to receive flying scholarships 

This is no violent assumption. I 
ited the Nashville school on the night 
after the mid-term examinations. Al- 
though low grades had been pretty gen- 
eral, according to the instructor—and 
the night was a rainy one—some 450 
were present. There was no lack of 


goal appears 


some 


five 


vis- 








interest. I talked to a dozen or 
at random, asking them what they were 
getting the they ex 
pected to use it and if they had hope for 
a scholarship. Of course hope is a hardy 
and universal human weakness and only 


more 


from course, how 


a few of them eliminated all possibility 
of the scholarship, but all of them were 
enthusiastic about learning to fly 
Here is a sample. Dr. Walter 
a physician of 44, said, “If I don't 
one of the scholarships—and my 
wouldn't surprise me—I hope to organ 
ize a flying club from among others in 
the same boat. We can buy an inexpen 
sive lightplane and hire an 


Lott, 
get 
failure 


instructor 


FLYING 






and learn to fly anyhow 
about it.” 


that’s my idea 


At least one student, Philip Duke 
hasn't been able to wait. He said he 
plans to “buy some time” now that he 


the theory of flight and ex 
a plane after he has soloed 
Mary Helen Gray 
without being greedy, hope 
of the three flying scholar 
ships reserved at each school for women 
but they are 


has learned 
pects to buy 
Mai Ellen 


twins of 18 


and 


to land two 
sure they “will go on with 
flying” even if they fail of this mark 
And then there is the United States 
District Attorney at the Knoxville 


school. He doesnt count his odds for 


Below is a representative group of people who are attending Tennessee's novel school. 


The book being passed out is “Your Wings" by Assen Jordanoff, a standard school text. 
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for NOTHING 


by BRAINARD CHENEY 


When the government of any given state decides to donate aviation 
instruction and flying time, that's news. Not only that, Tennessee 
bought five new airplanes with which to give instruction — freel 


a scholarship a safe bet, but he explained, 
“I am getting a great deal out of this 
course, anyhow. Here is my angle. 
There is not a lawyer at the Knoxville 
bar who knows enough about aviation 
to intelligently examine witnesses in a 
case growing out of aviation, say an air 
accident involving crime. 

“If I had a pilot on the stand charged 
with manslaughter growing out of some 
aviation mishap, I wouldn’t know how 
to intelligently cross-examine him—or 
at least I wouldn’t have, before I took 
this course.” 

And for determination you can’t beat 
Jack Shea, member of the same class, 
vho broke his arm but, undaunted, 

rned up for the written test with his 

ther to handle the pencil. He dic- 
tated his answers to the questions and 
But that isn’t all 
attending three 
capacity, 


he wrote them down. 
to that After 
meetings in a_ stenographic 
Mrs. Shea “souped-up” in 


story. 


became so 
she begged to be 
she is still attend- 


1eronautical swing 
allowed to join—and 


ng classes 


Some of the aviation addicts travel as 
far as 75 miles to attend the schools, 
for while they are located in only five 
cities no resident of the State was 
barred. Twice weekly three engineers 
from Copperhili drive the 75 miles to 
Chattanooga to attend the ground school 
there. 

Most of the schools draw students 
from a radius of 50 miles around. Joe 
McClain, one of the Memphis school 
aeromaniacs, tells the state bureau by 
air mail that he can’t wait for a schol- 
arship but is going to “buy time” im- 
mediately. 

This ground school course to which 
the people’s proteges in Tennessee are 
being exposed is no stage money—it is 
legal tender. Your Wings, by Assen 
Jordanoff, and Ground School Text No- 
menclature, compiled by Director Wil- 
liams and Assistant Director Haywood 
Norman, are used as texts. A qualified 
instructor from a local private flying 
school in each city has been employed 
as the regular class pedagog, but visit- 
ing lecturers and special lecturers in 


Major Walter Williams 


such subjects as navigation and meter- 
ology have been drawn in. And Jim 
Kukla, a seasoned air school manager 
who was given three months leave of 
absence from the aircraft manufactur- 
ing concern with which he is employed 
for the purpose, has been employed 
as coordinator for the whole school 
system. 

Projection slides and motion pictures 
are also being used to clarify and pic- 
torialize much of the mechanical sub- 
ject matter. Engine structure, airplane 
structure and appliances and the like are 
illustrated in slides and films. 

Just to give them an actual grip of 
the stick, Major Williams is now pro- 
viding an instructional “hop” for each 
student who wants it before the ground 
school closes. Already some 500 at the 
Nashville school have been taken up and 
allowed to skid a training plane around 
the sky on the basis of their “book 


Below are the five brand-new Piper Cubs recently delivered to the Tennessee school. Despite the fact 
that these ships had to be bought, the entire project has only cost a modest sum ($16,000 to date). 


TENNESSES 


TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE 
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larnin’”. 
is being served to order in the 
four schools, also. 

This may not teach any of them much 
about flying a plane—it is only intended 
as a demonstration of theory—but it is 
almost certain to whet appetites not to 
be satisfied under several hours of sub- 
sequent “dual” from private instructors. 

Recently, Spurgeon Van Deren, a pri- 
vate school student pilot who has been 
listening in on the lectures, passed his 
examination in meterology for his trans- 
port license through instruction he re- 
ceived in the Nashville school. 

There are more than 500 students in 
each school competing for the 75 state- 
paid passes to pilothood. Each hope- 
ful has a legal right to his fair chance 
at it. Major Williams has said, “There 
will be no politics and on favorites in 
awarding these scholarships,” and he is 
taking every precaution to see that this 
promise is no bromide. 

In each school the following system 
of grading is applied. At the beginning 
of each lecture a written test is given 
over the matter covered in the last. A 
list often statements on mimeographed 
sheets passed out to the students, is 
presented. Each is to be checked for 
its correctness or falseness. 

If the student checks it 
count against him is 20, or double, to 
eliminate (or discourage) guessing. If he 
leaves it unchecked, the count against 
him is ten. The statements correctly 
checked, of course, count ten for him. 

Just as in another state institution 
where entrance is not so eager, the pilot 
candidates are reduced to the anonymity 
of a number. At the conclusion of the 
test period the student puts his number 
at the top of his test paper—no names 
allowed—and passes it down to the in- 
structor on the platform. The papers 
are then redistributed and as the instruc- 
tor reads out the statements and states 
whether they are true or false, each 
student grades the unidentified paper in 
his hand. The grades thus arrived at 


The same taste of real flying 
other 





wrong the 


go on registration cards bearing cor- 
responding numbers. 
In addition to this lecture period 


grade, the student receives a grade on 
a final examination given at the comple- 
tion of each subject and another given 
at the end of the whole course. 

These meter readings determine each 
contender’s attitude. Scholarships are 
to be awarded strictly on this basis, with 
one exception. In addition to his 
ground school standing, the student, 
if selected, must pass the Bureau of 
Air Commerce physical examination for 
student pilots. If he fails in this, he is 
eliminated and a student having the next 
highest average will be given a chance. 


Being free and _ state-operated, the 
schools maintain but one entrance re- 
quirement—a minimum age limit. This 
limit is fixed at 16, since that is the 
minimum age at which the federal 
bureau will issue a pilot’s license. And 


the classrooms have the texture of true 
democracy. A breakdown of the Nash- 
ville for example, shows ages 
from 16 years. The total enroll- 
ment of something more than 600 in- 
cludes some 50 girls and women. 
Among occupations, the largest num- 


school, 
to 60 


ber are listed as students. This num- 
ber—122—includes, of course, high 
school as well as college students. But 


there are 66 clerks of various types, 11 
factory workers, 32 salesmen, 18 mechan- 
22 bookkeepers, 18 engineers, etc. 
The range of occupation includes danc- 
ers, housewives (of which there are a 
dozen), newspapermen, airline employes, 
bankers, insurance agents, shoemakers, 
lawyers, waiters, executives, commer- 
cial artists, mailmen, nurses, an under- 
taker, an hotel manager, draftsmen, 
stonecutters, railroad firemen, court re- 
porters—indeed, there are few, if any, 
conceivable occupations left unnamed 
in the registration list of this student 
body. 

If the free schools in Tennessee pro- 
vide any answer to the question, “Who 
is interested in aviation?” that retort is: 


ics, 


Students in Tennessee's free aviation school include dancers, housewives, newspaper- 


men, bankers, insurance agents, artists and 


nurses. Below is a typical classroom. 





“A cross-cut of we, the people”. 

There have been one or two previous 
stabs at free state flying schools, but the 
Tennessee experiment is the first serious 
and systematic effort that has come to 
the attention of this writer. Credit for 
the experiment falls properly to Walter 
Williams, Tennessee’s irrepressible avia- 
tion enthusiast. A veteran pilot of almost 
20 years’ experience, Williams is not 
only active head of the state bureau, but 
is commanding officer of Tennessee’s 
National Guard squadron and N. A. A. 
governor for the State. And not to be 
overlooked: he enjoys the solid support 
of a loyal and sympathetic state com- 
mission, composed of three prominent 
laymen, Will T. Cheek of Nashville, 
W. Percy McDonald of Memphis and 
Mayor Marion Sell of Johnson City. 

In the past aviation directors in Ten- 
nessee have timid. Among the 
other rather self-important heads of gov- 
ernment departments they have been 
only tolerated. To Williams, aviation is 
the biggest thing going and he doesn't 
permit anybody to “only tolerate” his 
bureau. He conceived his school system 
and when he found was money 
enough to make it go, he “jazzed the 
motor and took off.” 

Briefly, the epoch-making program is 
this. Five ground were estab- 
lished in the cities where the five major 


been 


there 


schools 


airports in Tennessee’s modern chain of 
flying fields are located. These are Nash- 
ville, Memphis, Chattanooga, Knoxville 
and the Tri-City Airport serving Bristol, 
Kingsport and Johnson City. 

Under the original plan, each ground 
school was to accommodate 500 students 

a total of 2,500. But on the morning 
enrollment began, a stampede of appli- 
cants swept each recruiting office. In 36 
hours the were over-subscribed, 
with a grand total of 2,780 enrolled 
And the registrars had to hastily hang 
out the “Quota Filled” sign and duck out 
the back door to escape the disappointed 
applicants. Even Williams was startled 
by the enthusiastic reception his schools 
received. 


classes 


The ground schools cover a_ three- 
months course. Classes meet on two 
nights each week. The principal sub- 


jects taught are aerodynamics, theory of 
flight, airplane structures and rigging, 
engines and accessories, meterology, 
navigation and the Civil Air Regula- 
tions. The ground school course ended 
June 15, when the first classes of embryo 
pilots was released. The 15 fortunate in 
each school who achieved flying scholar- 
ships began their flying training on July 
1. They are to receive 50 hours of free 
dual and solo flying. 

The enterprise is not proving costly 
Although five new training planes had 
to be bought to initiate flight instruc- 
tion, the whole bill will not run much 
beyond $16,000. 

Director Williams regards this year's 
schedule as only a beginning of his pro- 
gram. He hopes, later, to extend his 
state flying schools to smaller cities. He 
plans, also, to provide a Link Trainer 
for more advanced blind and instrument 


(Continued on page 66) 
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HE United States Army is watch- 
ing with interest these days the 
performance of some new C-6 mo- 

torized type balloons in the hope that 
they will answer the need for an aircraft 
that can stand stock still overhead, yet 
run away at the approach of an enemy. 

But behind the scenes the builder of 
these balloons—called the “world’s great- 
est balloon tailor’—marks these bags 
down on his list as just one more prob- 
lem solved, just one more phase of his 
day’s work. 

He is J. F. Cooper, of Akron, Ohio, a 
rough-and-ready type of man, known as 
“Coop” to his hundreds of friends. In 
“Coop's” long career in the designing and 
shaping of all types of balloons, he has 





J. F. COOPER 
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This was the world’s largest balloon— 
of 3,700,000 cubic foot capacity. 

“Coop’s” ingenuity and resourcefulness 
in building, rigging and inflating the 
great balloon, and in repairing it at 
Rapid City, S. D., after what appeared 
to be a disaster at the outset of the 
flight, recently won him an outstanding 
award. 

In the presence of Major A. W. Ste- 


vens who commanded that Army-Na- 
tional Geographic Society expedition 
into the stratosphere, and of Major- 


General Oscar Westover, chief of the 
Army Air Corps, the modest Akronite 
was given the special trophy which has 
been presented but three times before 
in the history of the Goodyear tire and 


THE BLIMP TAILOR 


built more than 1,000 of the curious 
shaped kite and sausage bags— 
those famed “elephants” or capive 
balloons which were used during 
the World War for observation 


purposes, and which became the 
subject of many a humorous war 
story 


He has made the outer cover- 
ing for an entire fleet of Goodyear 
blimps, for many a racing balloon, 
and for the two great airships, 
the Akron and the Macon 


The huge gas cells for the 


Akron and Macon, as well as for the 
earlier Shenandoah, with replacement 
ells for the Los Angeles, were built 


in his workshop at the Goodyear company. 
Even the cigar-shaped kite and sausage 
those dred Army and Navy blimps 
are his 


bags 


“babies.” 


A more intricate job which “Coop” 
has tackled in recent years has been the 
construction of great grotesque figures 
for the Macy parades, which are a fea- 
ture of New York’s Thanksgiving cele- 
Cooper designed all 


bration each year. 


There was plenty of detailed work to be done on the “Explorer II" 
on the base of the flight's operations base at Rapid City, S. D. 


by HELEN WATERHOUSE 


If you have been wondering who's responsible for all 
the sewing on balloons, your search is over. The gen- _—for 


tleman's name is Cooper and the address is Akron. 


the figures himself, using Tony Sarg’s 
famous drawings instead of blue prints. 
One would find him up in the Goodyear 
balloon room, cutting out a pattern for 
Pinocchio’s nose, 12 feet long, or some 
similar enormous feature of his animals 
or giants. 

Cooper’s triumph of triumphs, however, 
was the building of the stratosphere bal- 
loon Explorer II for the National Geo- 
graphic Society-Army Air Corps flight 
in November, 1935, when two Army offi- 
cers soared to a distance of 72,395 feet. 





dirigible company. Akron avia- 
tion leaders as well as the Good- 
year president after whom the 
award is named, watched the 
simple ceremony. 

The trophy was presented once 
to Carl Wellam, outstanding free 
balloon racer, once to S. A. Steese, 
development of a new tire 
fabric, and once, posthumously to 
Charles Brannigan, blimp pilot, 
who was killed when his blimp was 
wrecked over Kansas City. 

The story was related at this 
ceremony of how the shock-haired rugged 
balloon tailor saved the day for the 
stratosphere hop when a burst in the 
balloon fabric occurred during its final 
inflation. After many weeks of weary 
waiting it experts had 
decided conditions were right for Major 
A. W. Stevens and his co-pilot, Major 
Orvil Anderson, to go aloft. Up to the 
hour of inflation the balloon had been 
kept in a tent warmed by an oil stove. 
But inflation had to be 


seems weather 


done out of 





“Coop's” ingenuity in building, rigging and inflating the 
‘Explorer Il' at Rapid City recently won him a high award. 
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This was the world's largest balloon—of 3,700,000 cubic feet capacity. The big bag is shown above, bo 

partially inflated. Cooper is on the right; Major Orvil Anderson, Major Steven's co-pilot, left. in 

i orl 

doors and the thermometer suddenly went on its flight into the upper re- midst of a violent electrical storm in wil 

dropped to zero, gions, after only a short delay. which three of the balloons were struck not 

“When the great bag was about one While Cooper is noted as the cham-_ by lightning clai 

tenth full, a ripping noise was heard, pion balloon “tailor,’ he also has an “Racing balloons have a fish cord pio 

indicating that a burst in the fabric unusual record as a balloon pilot. He netting which completely covers the bag wh 

had taken place, Telated one oO the is one of the few men in the world and unerers the weight - the balloon : 

National Geographic men _ Inspection who was ever struck by hghtning and basket where the pilots ride, Cooper pra 

showed a tear in the bag, 17 feet long ia ; E 7 Sigg tells the tale. “I had tried the experi- bui 
: P lived to tell the tale. He is certainly . 

Sections of the cloth had frozen to- ; ment, in that particular race, of fasten wo 

: ri . the only man to have been struck by * P 

gether in the sub-zero temperature and —s 2 2 : ing the net firmly to the bolloon. pov 

pressure of the gas had ripped it open.” lightning 8,700 feet above the ground. “One bolt of lightning struck my of t 

But Cooper’s resourcefulness was This experience, one ot the most flashlight, passed diagonally through my I 

equal to the emergency. Hastily rigging thrilling tales in American ballooning, body, and set fire to the balloon caus No 

up a tent, and held aloft by soldiers, occurred during the National Balloon  jng an explosion of the hydrogen gas hou 

he patched up the hole and cemented race out of Pittsburgh in 1928, when which blew the top out of the bag. 6, 1 

it securely. Then away the Explorer I] the contestants found themselves in the (Continued on page 81) cov 
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Inflation of the "Explorer II" had to be slow—and very careful. When the huge National Geographic-Army balloon suddenly a 
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Naturally, because of the balloon's size, all work was done outdoors. burst during inflation. Cooper's patching saved the day. 
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This is Langley's gas model as it hangs in the National Museum today. Note the engine mounting. 


THE FIRST GAS 


HAT did Langley do?’ 

Put this question to any 

group of aviation people 

and the chances are that nine out 
of every ten will tell you that he 
built an airplane that fell into the 
Potomac. Some think it was cap- 
able of flight and some deny it. 
There may be contention over the Ham- 
mondsport trials and the Wright machine 
in Kensington Museum. Meanwhile the 
original question: What did Langley do? 
will be completely forgotten. Now this is 
not quite fair to Langley, because his 
laim to a place among the outstanding 
pioneers of aviation does not depend on 
whether or not his large machine could fly. 
Langley’s greatest achievement in 
practical aviation experiment was the 
building the first model airplane in the 
world to make long flights under its own 
ower, and next the building and flying 
of the world’s first gasoline driven model. 
Langley’s steam-powered ‘Aerodrome 
No. 5” was catapulted from the top of a 
houseboat on the Potomac River on May 
6, 1896. It flew for a minute and a half, 
covering more than half a mile. On later 
trials, with the same machine, and with 
another one like it, the performance was 
repeated and even bettered. The distance 
record until then stood at 368 feet, flown 
by one of Lawrence Hargrave’s com- 
pressed air models in 1890, and the dura- 
tion record was 23 seconds, also held by 
a Hargrave model. Hargrave used flap- 
ping wings to propel his models; the best 
that had been achieved by screw propel- 
lers was 120 feet in about 20 seconds, by 
Pénaud in 1870. Aerodrome No. 5 
weighed nearly 30 pounds complete, with 
steam engine and boiler. That is, it was 
heavier than any living flying creature 
and much heavier than any model that 
had ever before made free sustained 
flight. Previous model builders had util- 
ized rubber cord, compressed air or some 
other means for storing power. Only 
John Stringfellow, in 1848, had succeeded 
in making a steam-powered model fly 
very short distance. Langley’s model 
surpassed all its predecessors by such a 
wide margin that the date of the flight 
marks an epoch in aviation history and 





by N. H. RANDERS-PEHRSON 


Here is proof that there's nothing new about the gas 
model airplane. This one was flown back in 1903. 


May 6 is still celebrated as “Langley 
Day.” 

Alexander Graham Bell who witnessed 
the flight sent a report to the scientific 
journals and he stated that “no one who 
was present on this interesting occasion 
could have failed to recognize that the 
practicability of mechanical flight had 
been demonstrated.” 

If Langley had quit aviation at this 
point, which was his original intention, 
his name would still be one of the great- 
est in the history of aviation. His subse- 
quent attempt to build a man-carrying 











ODEL 


airplane ended in bitter disappoint 
ment when the launching appa- 
ratus fouled and lack of funds pre- 
vented a further trial of the ma- 
chine. 

In the storm of unjust criticism 
and all the controversy that arose 
over the failure of the large aero- 
drome, another outstanding accomplish- 
ment was practically forgotten. This 
was the first successful gasoline-powered 
airplane model in the world. 

By the flights of the steam aerodromes 
Langley had furnished conclusive proof 
that mechanical flight was possible, and 
he intended to leave the further develop- 
ment to others. Yet, the desire to take 
the final step, to put a man-carrying 
machine in the air, ‘became too strong 
Encouraged by President McKinley and 
with $50,000 supplied by the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortification of the War 


Langley's famous “aerodrome” (above) was a large-sized version of his more success- 


ful gas model. He abandoned developments of the model in preference to the big ship. 
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Department, he began work on a full 
size machine. The work on the aero- 
drome got under way in the Smithsonian 
shops, but contract for the engine was 
let to a manufacturer. A large house 
boat with a catapult from which the 
aerodrome could be launched was also 
built. While all this was in progress 
flight tests were made with the steam 
aerodromes and these gave useful data. 

There were, however, many differences 
between these and the large aerodrome; 
therefore Langley decided to build an 
exact replica of the large machine, one 
quarter size, which could be tested as 
a final check, to make sure especially 
that the balancing was right before any 
man should risk a take-off in the large 
machine. The engine was ordered from 
the builder who was working on the 
large engine. After long delays he proved 
unable to meet specifications in either 
contract, and Langley’s able assistant 
Charles M. Manly undertook to build 
the engines in the Smithsonian shops. 

The large engine was, of course, the 
more important; it succeeded, and was 
the finest aviation engine built up to then, 
remaining unsurpassed for several years. 
But the small engine is the one that 
concerns us now, the first successful 
gas-model airplane engine in the world. 
Manly first tried to make it an air- 
cooled rotary, a type which did not 
come into use until 1909. Parts from 
the unfinished engine made by the con- 
tractor were used and in a short time 
Manly had his rotary engine ready for 
power tests. The engine would run, 
but there were such great fluctuations 
in speed during each revolution that no 
brake test could be made. To make 
the engine run more evenly, flywheels 
were added, but now the strain on start- 
ing the crankshaft in starting was so 
great that it was found unsafe to use 
flywheels. Finally the engine was re- 
constructed with stationary 
When completed it would give 1% to 
2 h.p. but it could not maintain this 
power for more than 30 seconds because 
of overheating. 

In the meantime the quarter-size aer- 
odrome had been finished, and also the 
house boat with the catapult, and Lang- 
ley decided to make a test, hoping that 
a fair flight might be obtained before 
the cylinders got too hot. In June, 1901, 
the gas model was taken d 


cylinders. 


down the 
Potomac to Widewater, where the house 


boat was anchored in the middle of 
the river. On June 18 the first flight 
test was made. The catapult worked 


perfectly, the model started off and flew 
straight ahead for about 100 feet, then 
it began to sink, landing on the water 
150 feet from the house boat. It was 
in the air only four to five seconds. 

It was picked up undamaged and 
launched again as soon as the wings 
had dried. This time it went 300 feet 
before descending, and landed 350 feet 
from the boat after 10 seconds in the 
air. These two test flights were really 
the first ones with a gas model, but 
they are rarely mentioned because they 
were so very short. Yet, they did dem- 
onstrate the balance of the aerodroms« 

(Concluded on page 64) 








Self-Portrait on the Wing 



















NEW—and easy—wrinkle that should 

make your afternoon’s flying a bit 
more interesting is that shown here. Syd 
Weinberg of Rochester, N. Y., besides be- 
ing an enthusiastic pilot, is an equally en- 
thusiastic photographer. Combining the 
two got some pleasing results. 

Weinberg mounted the camera in a 
cigar box (see picture) then mounted the 
entire affair on his Piper Cub’s left wing 
A string tied to the shutter extended into 
the cockpit. In the photograph at leit 
Weinberg can be seen pulling the string 











A Close One! 





HIS is not a war story, although 
it happened during the World War 
and in France, while on war serv- 
ice. The case being so extraordinary I 
will give exact details so that any incredu- 
lous reader can investigate it for himself. 

I was a Flying Officer Observer with 
the 49th (Bombing) Squadron, then fly- 
ing D.H.9s with B.H.P. engines, and 
attached to what was known as the 
“Mobile Wing”. 

Our duties in 1918 took us, in June, to 
Beauvais to help French stem the big 
German push on the Aisne—in July—to 
the Marne to codperate with the French 
and Americans in what turned out a 
debacle for our then enemies. August 
saw us back on what we called our 
“home” front—the Somme—ready to 
participate in the great August 8th push 
which ended in the armistice of Novem- 
ber, 1918. 

The event I record happened toward 
the end of August. Our aerodrome 
stood in a trampled cornfield near the 
little village of Beauvais, and on the 
main road between Hesdin and St. Pol. 
The men’s camp was scattered around 
wherever kindly trees lent protection or 
where still-standing corn offered a good 
camouflage harmony. 


quarters were located 
some distance down the road and well 
away from the ‘drome in an orchard 
where the close-growing fruit-trees effec- 
tively hid the tents from the prying eyes 
and lenses of reconnoitering enemy air- 
craft. It had a wayside shrine of the 
Madonna and Child presiding over the 
entrance. 

One afternoon 


officers’ 


The 


an ideal August after- 
Picardy—I told off on 
special duty with a pilot. It 
either to show him the lines or take him 
over the ground-target for machine-gun 
practice, I cannot now remember exactly. 
Our outward journey and duty was com- 
pleted without untoward incident. On 
the return journey and right over the 
‘drome, the thing happened—all in a few 
flicks of an eyelid. 

As I mentioned before, the ‘drome lay 
in a trampled cornfield. Southeast of 
the field stood a clump of dense woods 
with a small lake or pond on its westerly 
We were spiraling down over the 
losing height preparatory to 
gliding in. The wind was from the west 
and, when the altimeter touched 300 feet, 
we took a long sweep towards the south, 
circling east over the woods ultimately 


(Concluded on page 77) 


noon in was 


new was 


side. 
‘drome, 




















EDITOR’S NOTE: We have had 
several nplaints from persons and 
organisations deait with from time to 
time in this column in connection with 
the anonymity of “The Man Under 





he Hood”. We have repeatedly 
pointed out that, “for obvious rea- 
sons” thi lumnist’s true name must 
be kept secret. For those unable to 


“obvious reasons” we 
might point out that we are in the 
same position as the aircraft manu- 
is forced to withhold 
a particularly good cus- 
tomer, much as he would like to yell 


) hreheoud 
co prenecna 


facturer wi 


d 
the nam 





that name publicly. Like the manu- 
facturer, we are forced—much as we 
urselves dislike it—to keep our pro- 
fessional mouths shut. “The Man 
Ti rf Hood” is employed by a 
reputa itionally-known organizsa- 


tion. Hi tract with that organt- 
matically precludes his 
uch a column openly. 











HE inside story of the DC-4 is that 
it is a wonder airplane. It has 
surpassed in every detail the per- 


forecast for it by 
Douglas engineers. It will cruise 
ibout 215 m.p.h. at 62.5 percent power 
nstead of the 198 of the estimates. 

It’s climb is better and its load-carrying 


lormance neures 


pacity may be far beyond expectations. 
* * * 
There was a story going around re- 
ently ar ng pilots of one of the big 
7 


airlines, now in Cali- 


rnia to watch the tests of the DC-4, 


lling how—supposedly—the big plane 
ssed what might have been a serious 
ident during its second flight by a 
Carl Cover and Johnny Cable of the 
Douglas company (the story went) took 
the big plane off Clover field in fine style 


the ruised it around a while. 
they were supposed to have gone 
ver to Burbank, with its perfect ap- 
roaches and long, smooth concrete run- 


ivs, for that first landing. All went 


vell and everybody was pleased as 

inch. . Then the two pilots pre- 
pared to take off and go back to the 
Douglas plant. . . . The motors were 


tarted and, just at the last moment, a 
imble mechanic checked the fuel tanks. 








He found (our informants insist) 

it there were only 25 gallons left . . 
his would have been just enough to 
get the airplane well away from Burbank 


before the four Twin Row Hornets quit 
If true, it may have meant the loss 


of the plane, for those four engines burn 
about 220 gallons an hour at cruising 


speed. Personally, we can’t see 
how such a thing could have happened. 

Carl Cover, when queried, wired: 
WE DID FLY OVER BURBANK ON INITIAL 
TAKE-OFF BUT HAD NO INTENTION AND DID 
NOT LAND THERE AT ALL. ORIGINAL PLANS 
WERE TO LAND AT MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
WHERE WE DID. NO TRUTH TO STORY DC-FOUR 
IN DANGER FROM GASOLINE SHORTAGE. ONE 
TANK WAS INTENTIONALLY PERMITTED TO 
RUN LOW FOR CONSUMPTION CHECK. PLENTY 
OF GASOLINE WAS LEFT WHEN DAY’S FLYING 
FINISHED. 

eS 6 <@ 

I want to register a protest against 
the trend as evidenced in the new aur- 
planes that are being test flown by the 
light airplane manufacturers at this 
time. . . That trend is toward higher 
horsepower engines and higher per- 
formance-—those items are fine—but it 
also is toward higher initial cost and 
that is dead wrong in my estimation. 
. . . I say that because the Piper people 
who now put out the Cub are experi- 
menting with a two-place side-by-side 
cabin job that will probably be under- 
powered with its 50 h.p. engine. ; 
They know they need one of 65 or 70 
h.p. for the job and they probably are 
going to have to go to something in 
that class. 

You have to pay for horsepower 
somehow. Generally it’s in cash. 

And the boys who are flying the 
light stuff today simply do not have the 
cash to invest in heavy planes. 

Nevertheless, do not be surprised if, 
by the time you read this, certain prom- 
inent “small-engine” manufacturers have 
announced they are offering for sale 
75 h.p. engines. ... One of the leaders is 
just about to do so, merely by stepping 
up the revs on their 50 h.p. job which has 
144 cubic inch displacement. . . . An- 
other company is going to gear its “50” 
and turn it up higher also. 

a 


American Airlines is much interested 
in the new twin-engined “stratoliner” 
that the Curtiss airplane company of 
St. Louis is going to build. . . . The 
slogan for that job is “twin-engined 
economy—and_—_ safety—with _four-en- 
gined efficiency.” And they may 
really have something there, because the 
big worry of the airline operators today 
is: “How are we going to get loads for 
our big planes?” at least American 
has sent some of its operations and en- 


E HOOD 


By D. W. W. 


gineering people down to look over the 
mockup in the St. Louis plant. 
Remember that American has not 
bought any of the Boeing 307s and 
C. R. Smith, the company’s president, 
is a hard-headed young man who insists 
that his company fly airplanes that are 
money-makers. 





* * » 


Glenn Martin, after building the Pan 
American clippers now used on the Pa- 
cific, swore he’d never do business with 
that company again. And it looks 
now as though Boeing of Seattle was 
getting the same sort of headache that 
Martin experienced. For one thing 
they are going to re-design the tail 
group of the big “314” clipper and, in 
stead of a single fin and rudder, they 
will give it a variation of the Lockheed 
twin fin and rudder Another item 
is the re-designing and replacing of the 
water-wings that give the Atlantic Clip- 
per stability on the water. . . . The 
trouble was that the big boat was not 
stable in its lightly-loade condition 

It dipped its water-tight wing tip 
in the water several times when Eddie 
Allen tried to maneuver it at slow 
speeds on the water. . . . It’s being 
whispered that Boeing may lose a shirt, 
as we suggested a month ago, in getting 
that contract out. A Boeing official, 
however, had this to say: “There is n 
feeling that Pan American (Airways) 
is in any way responsible for the pos 
sible losses on the Clipper project. As 
was brought out in the Boeing Com 
pany’s annual financial statement at the 
end of the year 1937, the reason foi 
possible losses on the project is that 
the contract was signed in July, 1936, 
and between that time and the present, 


it became necessary to increased fac- 
tory wages beyond any point that was 
contemplated at the time the contract 
was signed, thus increasing production 
costs. This is the major item; the cost 
‘f current adjustments on the first of 
the six Clippers during the present test 
and adjustment program is minor—is 
part of the business of turning out a 
new plane such as this which, after all 
is the largest airplane ever built in 
America. . . .” 
* * * 

From England comes a little more 
information about the new fighters the 
German air force is getting. . . . The 
Messerschmitt of which we spoke a 
month ago—the one that was supposed 
to do 443 m.p.h. at 16,000 feet—is a 
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twin-engined job, much like our own 
Bell Airacuda. So far as I know 
it is not a pusher, but you might re- 
member that the federal Department of 
Justice exposed a German spy ring in 
the east recently and that the informa- 
tions these spies were supposed to have 
procured related to our own new Army 
aircraft. . . . It’s a justifiable guess 
that the Germans are not far behind us 
on that twin-engined pusher-fighter stuff. 

. The engines in the Messerschmitt 
are supposed to be Mercedes-Benz 1,340 
h.p. liquid-cooled inline motors 

+ *« * 

Down at Akron recently there was a 
sorry spectacle. The Intercollegiate 
Flying Association, holding its annual 
meet, nearly exploded from internal heat. 

Only a few of the calmer members 
prevented the competition from break- 
ing up on the “I'll take my dolls (in 
this case it was Cubs, Taylorcrafts or 
\eroncas) and go home,” note... . It 
seems that some of the tony youths 
from the effete eastern schools and 
also from Kenyon College didn’t like 
the “tone” of the entertainment offered 
them. . . . One group of protestants 
walked off the floor at a dance leaving 
some of Akron’s buds, summoned for 
their entertainment, standing without 


partners. Veddy, veddy, unsport- 
ing. . . . We hear that the association 
may never have another meet. 


> * * 


The story on Northwest Airlines’ most 
recent crash at Billings, Montana—it 
was a Lockheed “14”—is supposed to be 
as follows: the pilots took off the field, 
which is 3,565 feet above sea level, either 
with the propellers in high pitch, or 
with the mixture controls leaned out 
for cruising and not in the full rich 
take-off position Naturally, 
engines didn’t deliver their full 850 h. 

. We were told they only turns 
out about 525 each. . . And so the 
ship mushed into the ground 1,000 feet 
from the end of the runway 





+ * * 
Lockheed has been keeping very quiet 
about a new Army stratosphere job they 
are building out in Burbank. It’s 


built around the “14” design. Che 
engines will be a pair of the new Allison 
2,000 h.p. jobs. They'll deliver 
that only for take-off. | 
a maximum of 1,800, and 1,500 h.p for 
cruising. Speed is supposed to be 
480 m.p.h. with cruising at 360 at 35,000 
feet and 4,000 miles range! Frankly, 
we're a bit flabbergasted by these big 


Thereafter 


figures. 
x * * 
That flying club program we men 
tioned two months ago has been delayed 
. It may come through yet, although 
the men most interested in it have shied 
away because they’re afraid times are 
not yet prosperous enough to insure 
widespread interest in clubs. . . The 
delay is purely a questions of doubt 
that sufficient funds can be found to 
get the plan going. 
* * * 
We just got the figures on the Ninth 
Annual Soaring contest at Elmira, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 79) 





This Plane Gets Rubber Boots 











More than 100 take-offs and landings have been made with these novel floats under 


many conditions. Capt. Ashley McKinley, inventor, is shown above with his test ship. 


P ERHAPS Captain Ashley C. McKin- 

ley, an officer on the first Byrd Antarc- 
tic Expedition, has found the answer to 
expensive pontoons for aircraft. Captain 
McKinley and Mike Thorne, his test pilot, 
recently conducted extensive tests on the 
novel pair of pontoons shown here. They 
are entirely of rubberized airship fabric 
and inflated in the same manner as an 
automobile tire 

Aviation’s first pneumatic pontoons have 
five watertight compartments in each 
float. They are inflated at three pounds 
of air pressure per square inch. The new 
floats are half the weight of the expensive 
metal pontoons now in standard use. In 
addition, they are naturally impervious to 
rust and corrosion. Because of their great 
resiliency, they can collide with a floating 
object that endanger metal floats without 
damage. In other words, the rubber pon 
toons act as their own bumpers. 

\viation enthusiasts were interested on- 
lookers at the recent test “flights” of the 
rubber floats on Long Island Sound. To 


seaplane owners it was a novelty to watch 
the easy bumping of the Cub test plane as 
the floats took up most of the shock them- 
selves. 

If Captain McKinley’s invention goes on 
the market, they will be constructed of 
standard Goodyear airship fabric. This 
material is tough, waterproof and non 
leakable. In case of a puncture, the hole 
can be easily cemented. There is no metal 
in the rubber floats with the exception 
of the float struts and the tubing to which 
they are attached 

Present plans call for further experi- 
mentation under actual conditions. The 
pontoons then will be returned to the 
ompany at Akron for minor 
changes and after which 
McKinley will go after an Approved Type 
Certificate from the Bureau of Air Com 
merce. If this is obtained, the novel land 
ing gear can be placed on the open mar 
ket. Working with McKinley are Thorne, 
J. F. Cooper, Goodyear blimp expert; and 
John Klein, former Army mechanic. 


(soodyear 


perfections 


The rubber floats act as their own bumpers and have proved themselves capable of 


colliding with driftwood, buoys or other obstacles without damage to the airplane. 
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VULTEES FOR THE AIR CORPS 


* the ship shown on this page is the 
same model the Army Air Corps re- 
ently placed an order for, speculators 
in the American aviation industry really 
have something to speculate abo *. Be 
cause, if such is the case, the Army has 
just allotted some $297,180 for an air 
plane that basically is about three years 
old. Not only that; the Army is buy 
ing an airplane that has been exported 
to several foreign nations, including Tur- 
key and China 

Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that the Army Air Corps soon will have 
seven Vultee YA-19 attack planes. Ac- 
cording to Army officers, the YA-19 
stacks up fairly closely with the stand- 
ard Vultee export job. The Army job. 
however, will be powered with a 14-cyl- 
inder Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp en- 
gine which will boost the ship's speed 
up to close to 230 m.p.h. Incidentally, 
a curious note on the new Vultees is 
that, although the recent Army an- 
nouncement was the first the public had 
ever heard of Vultees being considered 
or Air Corps purchase. the ship already 
has come out with a Y preceding the 
\-19. The Y signifies that that airplane 
has undergone all experimental testing 
at Wright Field and that the ship now is 
going out for field tests. Ordinarily, a 
new Army airplane is first designated 
with an X; that is, XA-19. 

In further describing the YA-19, Army 
officials wrote: “... it is a new type of 
three-place attack plane .. . and is de- 
signed to carry 600 lbs. of bombs either 
in external or internal racks; six machine 
guns, four fixed and two flexible. The 
YA-19 is supplied with electrically con- 
trolled, retractable landing gear; has a 
wing span of 50 feet, an overall length 
of 36 feet 11 inches, and a height of 10 
feet. The plane's gross weight, includ- 
ing fuel and armament, is over 10,000 
lbs." At the same time the Army 
bought 11 engines for the YA-19s for 
$114,097.50 





The new YA-I9 is expected to 
carry 600 Ibs. of bombs and 
six machine guns at 230 m.p.h. 
The Air Corps ordered seven. 
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Many brows wrinkled when it was announced recently that the Army had 
ordered a batch of Vultee attack planes. Mainly because that model 
is at least three years old and has been exported almost that long. 
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‘Clear and 
Unlimited” 














By SWANEE TAYLOR 


Thoughts in the Hospital 


. . . After the last visitor has. left: 


(Turning painfully over on one side), 
Gee, the Aviation Industry is one swell 
bunch of folks never heard of such 
a loyal group of men and women. How 


they do rally ’round a pal sick or in 
trouble. As far as I am concerned it’s 
worth the pain and post-operative 
(You ought to see my incision!) 

Strange, too, how word gets around 
through our private grapevi 


misery 


1e teleg raph 





It was an emergency operation, 11:30 at 
night, yet the next morning messages, 
visitors and flowers started str 
to New York’s very 
Hospital. (No freshmen or sophomores 
work on you here.) And what a se- 
cure feeling it gives a poor—but honest 
—working man when the first bunch of 





swell Post Graduate 


posies comes from his own office 

Wonder why 
about appendicitis and take the 
out of it? 
you stagger through 
action to shock and 
gas pains... I had 
moved on Wednesday night and ate 
steak for dinner on Saturday. The worst 
part of the experience is the embarrass 
ing things they do to vou. (Can’t be 
printed, even in Snappy Stories od 
Symptoms? Well, it is a colossal green 
apple ache all over the abdomen, accom- 
panied by different 
parts of that region. 
feel in your right side is not appendicitis.) 
. . . The only relief for the “greenapple” 
distress is to twist your body in the 
general shape of a pretzel. When this 
feeling creeps over you get in touch with 
a good fast surgeon and above all, don’t 
take medicine ! 


don’t tell 


people 


It’s simple enough after 


the first dav ot re 


re 





shooting pains in 
(That twinge you 


..- One thing you will find, should you 
undergo an appendectomy, is that your 
thoughtful friends will do their darnest 
to keep you in good cheer... All sorts 
of amusing gadgets and poems will 

sent and they certainly do much to take 
the heat out of that torrid rubber sl! 

beneath you The only trouble about 
them is that they make you laugh, which 
is tough on the stitches. Your nurses, 





however, will save these items of mirth 
until the embroidery has been plucked 


out. (It’s uncanny how these gals get 
to know and understand you in a few 
hours) ... Here is one of the funniest 
which came during my own great malade 
It was from an old War Bird and promi 
nent New York Advertisin Club-er: 
Shakespeare make way for Hugh 


Gaffney! 
Swanee Taylor had a pain, 
The damn thing, it came back again 


But the doctor his appendix he did take, 
So, of course, he’s lost his belly ache! 
Another item you will enjoy hearing, 

I am sure, is a paragraph from a letter 

from one of aviation’s best known 

writers. It certainly was a grand ges- 
ture, especially with money as tight as 
it is. To spare him embarrassment— 
he’s sort of shy that way—let’s just quote 
the paragraph and leave him nameless: 
“Out of a blue sky last week Max 
Karant asked me to write a 2500- 
word article of farewell to the old 
Ford tri-motor. I was all set to take 
the money until I read about you. 
Don’t you need this to help pay your 
hospital bill?” 

This, friends, together with all of your 
other evidences of generous spirit, did 
much to strengthen my faith in mankind 
in general and in the Aviation Industry, 
in particular. And I am just as certain 
as I am of daylight that as long as people 
like you are active in aviation nothing 
very wrong will befall our beloved In 
Many thanks, all of you, and let 
me help sometime. 

Kash &§ Karry Kiddie Kadets... 
Of course the Junior Birdmen of 

America can do whatever they please, 

but I can’t help joining the chorus of 

regret over this organization, to use a 


hrase, “going commercial.” Not 


dustry 


current p 
that there is anything wrong with selling 
caps, wings, uniforms, toothbrushes, etc., 
etc., to the membership. Most all fra- 
ternal organizations resort to this thor- 
oughly honest method of bolstering the 
treasury to pay the salaries of paid offi 
cials and boosters. These people have to 
eat, pay rent and buy clothes even as you 
and I. Yet it does give you a funny feel- 
ing in your buzzom when you recall how 
for years that great organization carried 
on so nobly without nicking the kiddies 
for nickels and dimes. 

To be sure, in those days the Junior 
Birdmen had the Hearst purse to draw 
from and didn’t have to hustle for a liv- 
ing. William Randolph Hearst, long an 
ardent supporter of youth movements, 
was among the first to appreciate youth’s 
great desire to fly. With keen insight 
into the minds of the modern youngster 
he not only opened his purse but he 
opened the pages of his chain of news- 
papers to furnish the avid air-hungry 
moppets with an outlet. And, like all 
bread cast upon the waters, it didn’t do 
his circulation a bit of harm Nobody 
begrudged him a few hundred thousand 
extra sales daily because of his philan- 
thropy. Besides, he spent much more on 
the Junior Birdmen than he could ever 
hope to take in. 

With the passing of years the original 
Junior Birdmen got old enough to vote 
and quit tossing airplane models around. 
About this time Mr. Hearst, who was 
getting no younger, started setting his 
“empire” in order against the day when 
he will have marched down the inescap- 
able path which emperor and slave alike 
must tread. Among his last acts of re- 
trenchment was withdrawal of financial 
support of the Junior Birdmen of Amer- 


(Concluded on page 66) 





Frost Plane 











A very useful plane that isn't a plane. 


HIS airplane is worth its weight in 

peaches and apples. Once owned by 
former Assistant of the Navy David S. 
Ingalls, this airplane was valued at close 
to $50,000. Now, however, it is owned 
by an Ohio fruit farmer who has mounted 
the fuselage on a 40 ft. steel tower. The 
noble sky-ranger now keeps frost from 
destroying the fruit by revolving slowly 
while its propellor sends blasts of air 
over the orchard, preventing dew from 
forming on the trees and freezing. 


Watch Your Heater! 
ILOTS, who have been in the habit 
of turning off their cabin heaters for 

the summer, should investigate the ef- 
fects of this proceeding before they have 
reaped the consequences of a limited air 
supply through the heater tubes. 

In general, it is better to take the 
tubes off and allow the air to circulate 
through the heater rather than to shut 
off the valves because, when the heaters 
there is a 
toward burning 
perforating 


are blanked off by the valves, 


pronounced tendency 
the heater walls or even 
them in places where the oxidation is 
the greatest. 

Should the heater be burned through, 
gases, and carbon monoxide 
enter the cabin with 
fatal consequences. Many crashes have 
been traced to the lethal carbon mon 
cannot afford to 


exhaust 
with them, may 


oxide with which we 
take chances. 
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Designing Engine Compartments 


by RAOUL J. HOFFMAN 


There is much more to that section between the engine and firewall than you think. It 
is a vital part of the airplane and one that will make flying safer if designed correctly. 





NE section of the airplane that 
has be woefully neglected by 
desig s the portion that lies 
vetween the engine and the firewall. 
| S appa t lect is due to the time 
pe ik installation draw- 
s in order to place the accessories in 

e most tageous positions 
More time spent finishing the engine 
partment on an initial design having 
h-powered engine than making the 
vhole fuselage. Connections should be 
5 t and a sible not only for the 
e of eff but for easy inspection 

quick replacement. 

Usually lesigner has less “dope” 
ontrols than he has on wing sections 
n drag coefficients. This is to be 
regretted or the big problem of fire 
| ( lved some day. There- 
e one always keep in mind the 
ybabilit a fire in case of a leak 
yreak the fuel line. This leak may 
occur in the air, in gliding ready to land 
on the d. For added precaution, 
ext she nust be carried of a 


In lightplanes the engine compart- 
pace for the accessories 


Is; but on airliners the 


tubings, wires 


ot pipes, 
quires a few redesigns 


simplicity and accessi- 





The engine compartment should be 
designed to confine an accidental fire 
within its enclosures. The firewall is one 

the precautions. The firewall bulk- 
head may be a single sheet of .018-inch 
thick terne plate (lead-coated steel) or 
1 .015-inch stainless steel, or a % in. 

k asbesto heet plac ed between two 
02-inch thick aluminum sheets. (Sec- 
tion 1.) 

All holes through the firewall should 
be round id closed by grommets. 
Standard rubber grommets, split and 

ced into the holes, are not very effi- 
ent. Section 1 shows a simple grommet 

ide of g-incl thick rubber’ block, 
ch may be fastened to the firewall. 

Most of the units in front of the fire 

l are supported by the engine mount 
iF htplane e mount is usually part 

the fuselage but in larger planes they 
ire detachable In case the engine is 

Ited rigidly to the mount a few braces 

iy be omitted without weakening the 
structure. If the engine and the mount 
is attached by shock-pads, then the en 


ne mount must be designed as a rigid 
it, as shown in Section 2 and Section 3. 
All other connections for support should 
be welded at the joints; otherwise clips 
or split sleeves (“dutchmen”) should be 
used. (Section In production jobs 
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loose sleeves or clips must be eliminated. 
Large strainers are usually fastened to 
the firewall. One efficient strainer, 
shown in Section 4, has pipe connections 
for two inlets, one outlet, one primer 
and one drain 
Up to 150 h.p 
line is large enough; above that a % 
inch line should be used. The line should 


the nor 


1 


engine a %-inch fuel 


be capable of delivering twice 
mal fuel required for full engine 

All fuel lines should have large radius 
bends, which are to be annealed afte: 
bending. They should have at least one 
flexible joint as shown in Section 5. The 
line should be supported at 6- to 12-incl 
distances, preferably in the method 
shown in Section 14. Connections to fit 


power 


in¢ 


tings may be soldered or compression 
joints. (Section 9.) 

Some of the reasons for failures of fuel 
deliveries are indicated 5 and 
Section 6. Owing to heat or to altitude 
mechanical pumping may create a suc 
tion that vaporizes the fuel in the line, 
fuel is not delivered resulting in a vapor 
lock. 

Using gravity feed, the tanks should 
be so arranged that the entire fuel supply 
may be utilized in the steepest climb, 
at the best gliding angle and that no 
spilling is possible when side-slipping 
Neglecting these details in layout we 
may have a.gravity lock. 

Too many connections and fittings, or 


in Section 


too small a fuel line may cause a frictio1 
lock, another danger that happened it 
the pioneering days of aviat s the 





vibration lock. The vibrating fuel col 





umn creates a certain resonance that 
stops the flow This is usually due t 
long unsupported lines, or to lines: hav 


ing too many bends. 

Regular rubber hose should not be 
used for fuel lines. Nevertheless, there 
is a rubber hosing that may be used; it 
has a gasoline proof inner lining and 
marked on the outside with red 
lines. 

Lightplanes seldom use flexible meta 
hose, for joints are not easily made 

The oil tank is usually placed in the 
It should hold not 


white 


engine compartment 
less than one gallon for each 16 gallons 
of fuel, but not less he amount 
required | 


than the 


by the engine manufacturer 
To allow for expansion and to prevent 
spilling, the tank should be filled to 90 
per cent of its capacity. Oil tanks should 
be tested for an internal pressure of five 
Section 8 shows 





pounds per square inch 
two sheet metal joints which are er 
efficient. 

Oil piping shall have an insi 
eter not less than the one on the engine 
and shall be made without splices. Some 
of the oil lines are made of welded 
tubings. Section 9 shows how a correc 
welding method will reduce the resist 
ance of the flow 

One or more 
valves that will shut off all fuel from the 
engine should be within easy reach of 
the pilot or of the service mechanic when 
on the ground. Shut-off cocks or multi 


] j , 
¢ a 


1 


positive, quick-actins 


way valves may be employed that are 

leakproof and stay in the se 

Section 7 and Section 9 show a valve 
(Concluded on page 76) 


t position 

















Calculators 
Sirs: 


I have spent the last six or eight 
hours making up puzzling problems, and 
solving them, on the flight calculator and 
it seems to work marvelously 

RICHARD R. BLYTHE, 
Advertising Manager 
Seversky Aircraft Corporation, 
Farmingdale, Long Island, 
New York 


Sirs: 

The design is extremely clever and 
will appeal to many pilots who want a 
graphic solution of the wind problem to- 
gether with speed-time-distance and fuel 
consumption problem the wind speed, 
air speed, ground speed and drift seem to 
be excellent I think the flight log 
and explanation of variation and devia- 
tion on the reverse of your instrument is 
very clear and well done... 

P. V. H. Weems. 

Weems System of Navigation, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


Wind Sock 
Sirs: 

The following two questions, which vet 
British aviation have so far 
failed to solve, have been put to Imperial 
Airways by the Technical Museum for 
Industry and Commerce in Vienna: 

Who discovered the wind sleeve com- 
monly used at airports? 

On which airport was the wind sleeve 
first used, and when was this? 

If any of your readers have any in- 
formation on this subject . . . it would 
be very interesting to hear from them 

R. BRENARD 


erans of 


Imperial Airways, Ltd., 
London S. W. 1, England 


Wrong Bridge 
Sirs: 

A rebuke to your editor for cap- 
tion (on) page 14 of the July issue— 
“attacking bombers would have a fine tar- 
get in San Francisco and famed Golden 
Gate bridge.” The Golden Gate bridge is 
about five miles out of the picture, the 
bridge shown being the equally famed San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge 

Gorpon F. INGRAHAM 
Captain, Infantry Reserve, 
Oakland, California. 
® Our apologies to San Francisco for 
misplacing its Golden Gate bridge —Fd. 


Whew! 
Sirs: 

I would like to know if it would be pos- 
sible for an air clipper to have eight 
each motor 


motors two wings 

has 3,000 h. it transports 136 pas 
sengers plus a crew of five top 
speed 310 and cruising . . 290 


range 4,000 miles radio controlled 
Please notify me as soon as you 


can, for | am very anxious to know if it 
could ever come true. 

FRANK KRATZER 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Ships That Failed 
Sirs: 

My attention was called to an article in 
POPULAR AVIATION because the Grumman 
Navy fighters, Jimmy Collins and myself 
happened to be mentioned . . . The arti- 
cle is entitled “Ships That Failed” 

So many times it is not the airplane’s 
fault that the Army or Navy did not buy 
them in quantities. The Great Lakes am- 
phibian and the particular Loening am 
phibian mentioned were built to a set of 
Navy specifications around which it was 
impossible to build a desirable airplane 
; Some perfectly good designs have 
been passed by because the company al- 
ready had plenty of business to keep them 
working There have been times 
when all the personal or political influ- 
ence or worse that have been used would 
not stand the light of day. 

For the most part, the Army and 
Navy cannot use each others’ airplanes. 
The Army does not need an observation 
seaplane braced for catapult launching and 
with folding wings for easy storage be- 
low the decks of a cruiser or battleship 
Operating off the aircraft carriers is no 
bargain at best and calls for arresting 
hooks, hoisting hooks, floatation gear 
slower landing speeds and other things 
that the Army need not even consider . 

To correct the record, the airplane 
which killed Jimmy Collins was a Grum 
man F3F-1 with a Pratt and Whitney 
Twin Row Wasp Junior engine. The next 
one which I flew was identical except for 
the structure being beefed up in a number 
of places. This one went through all its 
dives and all its maneuvers okay but just 
would not come out of a ten turn spin 
After trying everything in the book for 
over 50 turns, I piled overboard and went 
home by parachute for another time 
Changes about the tail surfaces . cor 
rected its spinning troubles. The Navi 
purchased 54 of these airplanes 

Lee GEHLBACH 
Mineola, Long Island, 
New York. 
® Many thanks to Test Pilot Gehlbach 
for pertinent facts.—Ed. 


Bouquet 
Sirs: 

Just this week I was fortunate 
enough to start a man flying that hadn't 
had hold of a stick since the war train 
ing period. He picked POPULAR AVIA 
TION up today, started reading the article 
entitled “How They Flew,” got such a 
kick out of it that I realized it’s the 
magazine I want to have here at the Port 
for the boys to read... 

The man is Mr. M. G. Bent (whe 
is) in the lumber business at Morrison 
Ill. Mr. Bent has purchased of us a new 
50 h.p. Franklin Cub... 

FE. P. Jacosy, 
Manager 
Sterling Airport, 
Sterling, Ill. 
(Concluded on page 76) 
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The above photograph shows the new 


sleeve-valve engine in production. 


SLEEVE 
FOR 


The Bristol company has set the pace with 





its new 


sleeve-valve engine, a valuable asset for aviation. 


Bristol engine, which has 
Perseus XII, is a 
supercharged nine cylin- 
ler radial unit of 52 inches diameter. It 
develops a maximum power of 905 
B.H.P. at a height of 6,500 feet—an ex- 
eptionally performance for an 
engine of this size. The power for take- 
830 B.H.P.. while the inter- 
rating is 715/745 B.H.P. at 


new 


HE 
been named the 


moderately 


good 


fF is 795 
national 
6,500 feet. 
In general design, the new engine 
orresponds with previous Perseus types, 
ut many detail improvements have been 


nade, especially in equipment and in- 


stallation arrangements. One highly im- 
tant feature which has_ received 
fheial approval as a result of the type 

test is the new sristol” accessory gear 


x by means of which the large num- 
driven accessories now 
aircraft equipment are 
ie bulkhead instead of on 
e engine itself. 


ber of engine 
required tor 
mounted on t 


t} 


simplifies installa- 
tion work and also represents a valuable 
ontribution towards the development of 
Standardized, interchangeable power 
units. Several alternative arrangements 
f the accessories can be provided. 

he gear box is driven from the rear 
engine by an enclosed flexibly 
jointed shaft, which is available in var- 
ious lengths to suit different installations. 

\nother improvement is to be found 
in the magneto timing control. A varia- 


[This considerably 


ot the 


ble timing device is interconnected with 
the throttle in such a way that the best 
ignition setting is obtained for every 
throttle position. As on all current 
Bristol engines, the whole ignition sys- 
tem is fully shielded for radio screening 

The carbureter is of the latest Claudel- 
Hobson fully automatic type, and is pro- 
vided with a controllable hot and cold 
air intake of improved design. The chute 
for collecting cold air is integral with the 
main body of the intake, and projects 
downwards behind the rear cowl sup- 
port ring. Its rear face is tapped for the 
attachment of a suitable streamlined 
jairing. 

Two hot air collectors are mounted, 
one on either side of the intake body, 
and project forwards towards the two 
lower cylinders. Two spring loaded 
shutters, operated by a single control 
lever regulate the proportion of hot air 
admitted to the intake. 

A standardized Bristol type low drag 
cowl unit is available, complete with con- 
trollable gills. An efficient aerodynamic 
entry is afforded by a single outlet 
pressed steel exhaust manifold, as used 
so successfully on “Bristol” poppet valve 
engines for many years. Inter-cylinder 
bafiles are fitted; the shape of the sleeve 
valve cylinder, and the infrequency of 
overhauls with this type of engine, hav- 
ing greatly facilitated the design of 
baffles which are both efficient in action 
and simple in construction 
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Here is a head-on view of the new Bristol 
“Perseus XII". 


Notice its clean design. 


The Perseus XII is approved for use 
with a controllable pitch airscrew, a 
13 ft. diameter De Havilland-Hamilton 
airscrew having been fitted during 40 
hours of the official type test 

The engine mounting arrangements 
are simple and convenient, and are de- 
signed to provide interchangeability be- 
tween mountings of either the rigid or 
flexible types, as desired. 

In addition to the type test, a Perseus 
XII engine is undergoing extensive 
flight trials. Over 200 hours of hard 
flying have already been completed with 
the production type installation, includ- 
ing the new accessory gear box arrange- 
ment. 

The considerable reduction in servic- 
ing requirements evinced during previous 
endurance trials of Bristol sleeve valve 
engines has again been apparent, in spite 
of the fact that flying has been carried 
out under very adverse weather condi- 
tions, and to a test schedule which sub- 
jects the engine to intentionally severe 
treatment. END 
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An Unusual Model: the Ryan S-C 


by PAUL W. LINDBERG 
Model Editor and Designer 


N altogether new gas model of 
the low wing type has been 
tested by our department. This 
beautiful model of the Ryan S-C can be 
flown either as a gas-powered or rubber- 
powered model. All low wing models are 
very tricky in launching and flying, so 
it will be necessary to take added pre- 
cautions in flying your model so as not 
to damage it. 
By enlarging the plans four times the 
size shown in the magazine, a true 
replica of the model will be had. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FUSELAGE 

The main longerons are of 1/8-inch 
strong balsa. Having placed a piece of 
waxed paper over the full-size of the 
plans, these pieces are laid directly on 
the side view of fuselage. Construct 
the two sides and when they have be- 
come thoroughly dry, cement in all cross 
members so as to form the rectangular 
body. 

From 1/16-inch sheet balsa, cut the 
formers and cement them in their proper 
positions. Position of all stringers is 
clearly shown in the plan under detail of 
sections of fuselage. It is a wise stunt to 
sight the stringers from front to rear 
to make sure they are in proper align- 
ment. It is best to cement the firewall 
in position before attaching stringers 

The cabin hood is constructed of 1/16- 
inch iron rod and balsa. This is remov- 
able so that inspection of batteries and 
adjustment can easily be made. Hood 





The S-C makes a beautiful model and can be flown either as a gas- or rubber-powered 
ship. Low wing models, however, are tricky and care should be taken in flying them. 


is covered with a thin grade of celluloid 
of which there are full size templates on 
the plan. The cowl ring is built up from 
1/8-inch thick sheet balsa. By simply 
carving off the surplus edges, the proper 
shape is automatically had. Cowl ring 
is held securely to firewall by eight 
pieces of 1/8-inch x 1/2-inch x 1 9/16- 
inch balsa supports. For position of these 
pieces, see the front view of the firewall. 


Bottom half of cowl is covered with thin 





Minus its covering, the S-C displays its rugged, well-built framework. The “pants” 
on the landing gear are for show purposes only and should not be used while flying. 


cardboard from the rear of cowl ring 
to F-9. This thin piece of cardboard 
continues halfway around the fuselage 
and is fastened to the center stringer 
on either side. Cement securely in posi- 
tion. Upper part of cowl is made from 
thin aluminum, template No. 1. This is 
removable so that one may make re- 
pairs on motor, tank, etc. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ELEVATOR AND RUDDER 

Construction of the elevator and rud- 
der is so simple that very little may be 
said on how to build these two units. 
We might add that they are both of a 
flat section, 1/8 inch in thickness. Con- 
struct upon a flat surface so they will 
have no tendency to warp. Repeat this 
operation when covering as it is impera 
tive that they must have no warp what 
soever. The rudder carries an aluminum 
tab which is inserted into it, having 
first cut a slot in it to receive the tab. 
A small amount of adjustment is needed 
in the rudder tab as to the directional 
flight of your model. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE WINGS 
All ribs are cut from 1/16-inch s 
balsa. Spars are next placed in position 
Cement each rib securely in its exact 
Leading 


hee 


‘ 


position as shown on plan. 
and trailing edges are next cemented 
in place after they have first been carved 
and sanded to shape. It is very impor- 
tant that the 1/8-inch bracing is not 
omitted as this strengthens the wing 
to prevent same from warping out of 
shape when covered. The wing carries 
an aluminum tab so that a small amount 
of wash-in may be had to counteract 
propeller torque. 
(Continued on page 89) 
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@K for the naw” 


LTHOUGH announced only a month ago the 

new 50 horsepower engines for Cub airplanes 
have received the enthusiastic “YOK” of leading 
pilotseverywhere—private fliers as well asinstructors. 
The 50 H.P. Cubs give you quicker take-off, faster 
climb and more speed—higher performance than 
found in any other plane within hundreds of dol- 
lars of the low price of this most popular of all ships. 


The Cub—seaplane or landplane—is now available 
with a choice of 50 horsepower engines, including 
Continental, Franklin, Lenape, Lycoming, and 
Menasco—in addition to the Continental 40 horse- 
power engine. If you haven't flown this ship, do so at 
once. You, too, will stamp it with your “OK.” Your 
Cub dealer will be proud to give. you a free flight 
demonstration in this world-beater 








FREE! 


Send today for tull details on the 
free flying course, free Cub folde: 
and name of your Cub dealer. Paste 
coupon—-or write your request--on 
penny post card, if you wish. Pipe: 
Aircraft Corporation, 98 Aviation 
Street, Lock Haven, Pa., U.S.A 


FREE FLYING COURSE 


Every purchaser of a new Cub airplane is entitled to a free flying 
course, including dual flight instruction by a Government 
licensed instructor. Get a new Cub for only $425 down... and 
learn to fly your own plane without paying a cent for dual 
instruction. See your dealer for a free flight demonstration. 





PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
98 Aviation St, Lock Haven, Pa., U.S.A. 











Please send me full details on the free flying course, tree 


Prices Below Are for Planes with the Continental ‘‘40” | 
| Cub folder and name of my Cub dealer. No obligation 
' 


s¥8 Te arte $425 DOWN $ve Big Se $46 5 DOWN NAME 
ADDRESS 
Sys. SEAPLANE $ 6 8 5 DOWN CITY STATE 


COUNT THE CUBS 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST SELLING AIRPLANE 
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The First Gas Model 


(Continued from page 52) 





The engine was now rebuilt to make 
it suitable for longer flights. The new 
cylinders were made from steel tubing, 
achined to 
inch apart. 

used in 
order to save time and money, other- 
wise a better engine could have been 
produced. Still, with a weight of only 
10 pounds it delivered 3.2 h.p. at 1,800 
r.p.m. and could even maintain 5.1 h.p. 
for a few seconds when running at 3,000 
r.p.m. 


YZ inch thick, which was m 
form cooling fins one-quarter 
The old 


cylinder heads were 


Finally in October, 1901, the engine 
was finished and installed in the model; 
everything was ready for test. But now 
the work on the large aerodrome had 
reached a stage where it demanded the 
full attention of Manly and his assist- 
ants, the quarter-size model put 
aside and nothing was done it until 
April, 1903. 

In many respects, this was unfortunate, 
for many believe today that, had experi- 
ments with the model continued un 
hampered, even greater would 
have been obtained. As it though, 
the model was forgotten in the 
large ship. 


was 


with 


results 
was 
favor of 
Like all Langley’s aerodr the 
gas-powered model was a tandem mon- 
oplane; it exact quarter 
replica of t l-size aerod: 

the exception that ly 
pellers were used. The engine 
larger than one-fourth of the full 
engine, and the frame had to b 
fied slightly for this reaso 
gine power was, however, m 
than % the power of the large 
which could deliver 52 h.p. The 
weight of 


omes, 


size 
with 


pro- 


was an 


1 
he ful ome, 


relatively larger 
was also 
size 
e modi- 
The 
uch 
engine 

total 
the quarter-size model was 
58 lb., and the wing surface 663 
feet. 


square 
The advantages of biplane wings 
been considered and the steam 
had been flown as biplanes, 
monoplane had found 

cient, and it 
type for the 
was, however, 

wings for the large aerodr 
other 
quarter-siz¢ 


had 
models 
but the 
most effi- 
use this 
The plan 
build biplane 


been 
decided to 
initial flight 


later to 


was 


yme, and an- 
f the 


tests. 


( 
built Tor 


set of wings was 


model, for use in late: 
Because did want to 
change the method that had worked so 
well for the models, he retained 
the catapult launching, planning to try 
flight directly from the water after- 
wards. For his purpose floats 
built the quarter-size 
they not the 


Langley not 


steam 


were 
for but 


were 


model, 
used in tests 
Finally in July, 1903, the large aero- 


drome was ready for test, and both that 
and the quarter-size model were taken 
down the river to Widewater. Trial of 
the quarter-size model. was delayed first 
by engine trouble, due to a short circuit 
in the ignition system, then by inclem- 
ent weather. At last, Saturday, 
August 8, the weather right and 
the model was ready for flight. 
About 9:30 in the morning it was cata- 
pulted into a 12-mile wind. The 
drome started off on a perfectly 
keel, flew straight ahead for 350 feet, 
then began to circle to the right, de- 
scending slightly as it circled. Upon 
completing a quarter circle it again 
began to rise, flying straight ahead until 
it had gone a similar distance, when it 
again lost headway, but before it 
reached the water the engine regained 
its normal speed. The aerodrome 
touched the water with propellers 
still revolving, but very slowly. 

lhe flig 
tiful as 
who 


on 
was 


gas 


aero- 
even 


its 


its 


ht must have been very beau- 
the newspaper 
unfavorable to 
his secretiveness, commented upon that. 
But they called the test only partially 
successful the of 
aerodrome the 


distance 


even reporters, 


were Langley for 


because of shortness 


The 


seconds 


was in 
tal 
Langley and his 


the flight 
air 27 and the t 
1,000 feet 
assistants had hoped for a much longer 
flight and 
vet the 
those of 


models. 


was about 
were somewhat disappointed, 
flight 

Langley’s 


by 
steam-driven 


was only surpassed 


own 


At first it was impossible to account 
the running 
slowing down After a 
the workmen explained 
that in filling the gasoline tank he had 
been overanxious to get it completely 
full to insure a long flight, had filled it 
and had spilled 
gasoline into the intake pipe. This ex- 
cess gasoline interfered with the control 
of the fuel mixture and caused 
slow down. 


for engine 
and 


while 


so irregularly 
SO soon. 


one of 


to overflowing some 


the en- 
gine to 

An M. 
Manly, brother of Langley’s chief as- 
sistant, who saw the flight from the at- 
tending tugboat, wrote the 
description immediately after 


eyewitness, Professor John 


following 
the trial: 
“The rocket gave the starting signal 
and there rushed toward us, 
moving smoothly without a quiver of 
its wings, with no means of 
motion and no apparent effort, but with 
tremendous speed, the strange new in- 
habitant of the air. Onward it moved, 
like a huge white moth, but 


instantly 


visible 


looking 
seeming no creature of this world, not 


only on account of its size, its ease of 
movement and its wonderful speed, but 
its strange, uncanny 
visibly and _ glorj- 
ously alive as it advanced, growing rap- 
idly larger and 
Straight at us it 
ment there 
would 


also because of 


beauty. It seemed 
more impressive. 
came, and for a mo- 
was a wild fear htat it 
right and crush itself 
against the ponderous tugboat. There 
was a half impulse to move the tugboat 
out its way, but the aerodrome 
seemed to realize its danger and rap- 
idly, though not abruptly or violently, 
as if it had intelligence and power of 
self-direction, it checked its speed and 
circled to the right, descending slightly. 
Soon it quickened its speed again and 
went straight ahead for about ten sec- 
onds, when it again checked its flight 
and descended, once more. 
Once again it attempted to increase its 
speed and but it was too near 
the water, and in a few moments the 
waves had wet its propellers and wings, 
and it sank, a poor bedraggled creature. 
But the vision of its beauty and power 
and intelligence and life will 
long remain with who saw the 
flight.” 

The style does not belie the fact that 
the author was a professor of English 
literature. 
lhe model may have looked “bedrag- 
gled” when it fished out of the 
river, but it had not suffered the slight- 
est injury. As soon as the wings were 
the water had removed 
cylinders, it could have been 
and a longer flight ob- 

By the time the model was in 
condition again, a strong wind 
had sprung up, and further tests were 
As it turned out, the mode 
was never to fly again. 
large aerodrome was ready for 
trial, and this was more important than 
a possible record flight with the gaso- 
model. Nothing was to be gained 
a flight, as it would have given 
more data than the short one did 
It had demonstrated that the balancing 
right, and by inference that the 
balancing of the large aerodrome was 
right. The next was to put all 
energy into getting the large aerodrome 
ready for trial. 

The world’s first gasoline-powered 
model now hangs in the National Me 
seum, an exhibit interesting as its 
larger counterpart, but with the advan 
tage that it is not an object of com 
troversy. 


come on 


of 
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was 
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the 


dry 
Irom 
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flying 


again 


postponed. 

The 
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by such 
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Flying for Nothing 


(Continued from page 48) 











flying. And if the present popularity of 
his program holds, he will have little 
difficulty in doing it. 

Meanwhile, the private flying school 
operators are lending a shoulder to pro- 
mote the plan and are looking expect- 
antly to the results 

“I believe it will create a great deal 
of interest in aviation in eastern Ten- 
nessee .. . it will be an advantage 
to the operators, especially the flying 
school’, writes Elmer Wood, head of 
the Wood Flyers of Knoxville 

Freddie Lanier of the Southern Air 
School, Memphis, thinks it will do more 
to “boom private flying and flying 
schools than anything that has ever 
come to Tennessee.” 

Harry Porter, Porter Flying School 
head at Chattanooga, sees it as “the 
biggest boon to the private flying school 
yet developed.” 

The Gassers of the 
Service are enthusiastic. 
of the Dallas Aviation School 
College, Dallas, Texas, gives it a big 
hand. Indeed, virtually every private 
operator in the state has registered his 
approval and recognizes, both in the 75 
to get their wings and the 2,700 to get 
only the penguin’s prophasis, a potential 
demand beyond their wildest dreams. 

END 


Nashville Flying 
Cecil Newcorn 
and Air 











GYROPILOT | 
on the DC-4 


With the successful completion 
of initial flight tests of the DC-4 
aviation hails Douglas’ great en 
gineering achievement. 

Up in the pilots’ compartment 


of this great airplane are assem 
bled the finest instruments of 





tainable. Prominent among them 
are the Sperry Gyropilot, recog 





nized the world over as one of 
science’s greatest contributions t 
air navigation, and duplicate in 
stallations of the Gyro-Horizon 





and the Directional Gyro. These 
vital instruments are 


tured by the Sperry Gyroscope 


manufac 


Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 








SPERRY 
GYROSCOPE CO - INC 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Second-Hand Wings 


(Continued from page 20) 











good service which State Department 
employees give, is not such a nuisance 
as many people have supposed, though 
it gives no protection to the seller. In 
order to sell an airplane or a component 
part, it is necessary for Babb to make 
up a report of the item’s destination, for- 
ward this to Washington and wait for a 
reply. Four days are required, air mail. 

To take care of this rigamarole, Babb 
has about 30 persons in his employ sta- 
tioned at the Glendale office or at Floyd 
Bennett Field, where Ed Lund, former 
Howard Hughes right hand man, ts 
branch manager. The Glendale establish- 
ment consists of a,hangar, a shop, the 
general offices and a motor and parts 
stock room. The combined inventory of 
the two branches shows 32 airplanes 
actually carried in stock, and the firm 
has over 200 more listed for sale. 

R. M. (Duke) Ressler, formerly man- 
ager of Nicholas-Beazley Airplane Co.’s 
western branch, covers Central America 
for Babb, selling new Ryan airplanes, 
for which the company has distributor- 
ship in that territory. Al Phelan, besides 
looking up all manner of airplanes, is the 
Western branch’s manager when Babb 
is away. At other times, as he puts it, 
“I’m just one of the boys who work 
around here.” Domestic airplane sales— 
and there are plenty of them—are carried 
on by Major Bill Frye, George Armistead 
and Jerome Eddy. The shop at Glendale 
is in charge of Jack Waterhouse, for- 
merly chief mechanic for Gilpin Airlines, 
under whom work such well-known avia- 
tion characters as Walt Ferguson, for 
years in charge of the Bredouw-Hillard 
shop at Kansas City. 

In the course of the years, the Babb 
inventory has included many famous air- 
planes. He sold the only single-motored 
Ford ever built, and now has the last of 
the Gee Bee racers, along with Amelia 
Earhart’s famed red Lockheed !’ega, in 
his hangar. 

There are lots of stories floating around 
about Babb and his airplanes. A figure 
who has become almost legendary in 
such a short time naturally draws tall 
stories around him like flies around a 
custard pie. Most of these are not true, 
just as most of the stories about Henry 
Ford and the Model T were not true. 
People just like to talk about Henry Ford 
and have to make up some of the stories 
in order to do it. The same applies to 
Babb. But they serve Babb’s purpose. 

As he sees it, there is only one story. 
He has established a business in aviation, 
and his thesis is that any sound aeronau- 
tical enterprise, run on a business basis, 
will succeed. He allows other operators 
the pleasure of making Rube Goldberg 
airplane deals. Babb says that this is not 
business. Instead, he tries to buy air- 
planes intelligently and, after rebuilding 
them, sells them at a decent margin. By 
doing this, he knows he will make money 

Not as exciting as the old, hook and 
skin aviation. But it’s more profitable. 
Ask Charley Babb. 

END 


... Clear and Unlimited 


(Continued from page 56) 








ica. It is easy to imagine the old gentle- 
man’s reluctance at having to send one 
of his “children” out into the cold world. 
And it is visualize his 
hope that some far-sighted younger man 
take the abandoned child under 


just as easy to 
would 
wing. 

Alas, however, the hitherto sheltered 
youngster decided to jump into the swim 
of trade and mart—selling all manner of 
gimeracks to kids who quite likely will 
develop a marked propensity against 
buying such. I'd like to say junk! 
For one thing, kids today know that 
they can get anything they want free, 
from a gilt fried egg to a Baldwin loco- 
motive, by the simple device of eating a 
few boxes of certain brands of breakfast 
mush and sending in the box tops. Jim- 
mie doesn’t have to spend his nickels to 
join a model airplane club; there are too 
many of them free. Which may, or may 
not mean that the Junior Birdmen, like 
many another stripling fresh from under 
the paternal wing, will have to go on 
relief. It really doesn’t matter much one 
way or another. 

To repeat, the Juniors can do anything 
they like. They are duly incorporated, 
legal in every way, and I’m sure that 


there is nothing shady whatsoever in 
their set-up, procedure or aims. Aiso, 
this is a relatively free country where 


individual pursuit of health, wealth and 
happiness is a cherished heritage. So 
more power to them, may all of them 
grow up in due course to be bold, brave 
Senior Birdmen—to the glory of God 
and Flag 


Boosters ... 


Apropos nothing at all—certainly not 
the Junior Birdmen—isn’'t it about time 
to turn the damper down on the sundry 
uninvited, insist on 
boosting aviation? Flying long since 
has climbed above the reach of willing 
nands on the ground. The original defi 
nition of the word was, to push or lift 
from beneath. And back in the days 
when there was need of a helpful push 
up off the ground there were few “boos 
ters” to be found. This is one industry 
which has had to fly itself to economic 
security. Not until the business was off 
the ground, headed for bigger things, did 
the helpful siss-boom-bah-er’s come gal- 
loping along to help. I use the word 
“help” advisedly. What little good a 
few earnest souls did was greatly over- 
topped by the damage done by the fool- 
ishness and mistakes of the self-seeking 
majority. 


“boosters’ who, 


Yes, the Industry is off the ground 
and climbing nicely. There is no need 
of help from below. What we still must 
do is keep a sharp eye on our instru- 
and continue to sell our vehicle 
to a buying public by performance and 
demonstration. But we all know this 
have known it for a long, long time. I 
think I'll shut up. 


ments 


END 
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Beats all how the Perch gets around. This month we even had a couple of foreign 
correspondents—Cyril Mann, of London, England, and Gordon P. Smith, of New 
Plymouth, New Zealand. To these and all other contributors . 





. thanks! And 


let's have a Whopper, a Puzzle Solution, or a nice social letter from the rest of 


our readers. 


MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, alias “Tattered Wing-Tips,"’ Mger.* Gulf 


Aviation Products, Gulf Bldg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WHAT-HAPPENS-WHEN-A-BIRD 
ETC. DEPT. 


scomplete retur 
compiete 


ns prevent our publish 
g the final yn this much debated 
ibject. But we thought you might like 
know the score is awful close. . . the 


} 


ird is awful dead and we, too, can 


ardly wait till next month for the results. 


\\ og 





. 
23 
a ae 





THE PUZZLERS’ CORNER 


This month's problem is a cinch. But we 
im you take two looks at vour an 
swer before vou mail it in to be checked 
edit for the sticker goes to Ainsley Car 
f Spofford, N. H 
\ clock in the offices of an oil company 
whose name we won't mention looks 
thing like this 


If it takes the ck 30 seconds to strike 
how long will it take to 
strike twelve? 

What did we tell vou? it 7s easy 
Send vouranswerto T.W.T.tobechecked 


Six clock, 





puzzlers, we'd 


HONOR ROLL 


) e subject of 


ket loff 


our hats to the following who sub- | 





ind as they hurtled through the air 

The darn thing kept om sewing 

mitted solutions to our head-scratchers re- 
cently: W. Blake Henderson— Alfred M. Neff— 
Eugene ( lark—Ralph J. Williams— Bob “prop 
wash"’ Dansfield—W. M. Shetheld— Amos Till 
—George M. Crawford—Warren ( 
Henry Meredith—John R. Bell—Jack Turn 
guist— Bob Gleue—George B 
Cibino—John F. Bartel—Clarence Meshberger 
—Ward Gattn —Kennett 


R. Krhen. and several squadrons of 





Prosser — 
Burger — Frank 
Pitts —John Beland 
—Johr 
others who failed to give us permission to pub 
ish their names 


. gentlemen and scholars all! 





€ —_ 
“ 
a 
-_ 
9 7 , , , 
Guilt ores heat on a fper oil uth tts 


unique Alchlor process used inre fining Gulf pride 
—the world’s finest oil for planes 

This remarkable, Gulf-owned process 
—employed in addition to conventional meth 
ods—digs down extra deep into the 100% 
Pure Pennsvlvania removes as much 
as 20% more motor-gumming sludge and 


waste! 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 


Come, gather ‘round, mv hearties, 
For now at last vou'll see 
How Mrs. Baker come to win 


The yearly quilting bee. 





For weeks and weeks the Gulchville calm 
Was broken bv the scream 

Of frantic women, frantically, 
‘A stitchin’ on the beam 

Now Mrs. Bake— iJ miautes left — 
Was leading bv a bit 

When 


Broke down 


suddenly her darn machine 

it went and quit! 
But Husband Jim, renowned in town 
For bein’ bright as brass, 

Rushed out and grabbed a gallon of 
Gulf Aviation Gas 

He poured some on the working parts 
Then Sputter! Crackle! Boom 

And Mrs B . 
Went flving from the room 


machine, and guilts 

And as thev hurtled through the air 
The darn thing kept on sewing— 

It like to made a million quilts 

The wav that it was going 

Yes... Mrs. B., she copped first prize. 
The judges said: “‘How clever! 
But on that gas the old machin« 


Will turn out quilts forever Bob Ferry 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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Annie Oakley, Inc. 


(Continued from page 40) 








Unfortunately, airline wage scales are 
so low that few employees can afford 
to pay for even half-fare transportation. 
At one time, Eastern Air Lines had a 
number of young men in their New York 
ticket office who had been no further 
over the system than Washington—and 
only a couple had been that far. These 
were men who were serving the public, 
selling trartsportation to cities they had 
never seen over an airline they had little 
opportunity to become acquainted with. 

Insofar as government employees are 
concerned Post Office Department and 
Bureau of Air Commerce inspectors are 
required to travel the lines constantly. 
The airlines are required to grant them 
transportation which may be subject to 
space or positive at the discretion of 
the passenger. At the same time 881 
passes were issued in 1957 to Federal 
employees who were traveling on unof- 
ficial business. Included in this group 
were 62 members of Congress and 527 
from miscellaneous governmental de- 
partments other than the Department 
of Commerce and the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The problem of 


passes to agents sell- 


TE, TS MORE 


THAN 100 MILES 

















Air-conditioned at Airports 
— Air-cooled in Flight 


‘Travel experience says go on Flagships. 


Convenient schedules to 57 major 
cities. It’s only an overnight’s sleep from 
coast to coast by Skysleeper. No change 
of planes. The Southern All-Year Route. 
Delicious meals without charge. 10% 


saving on round-trip flights... 


Ask Your Travel Agent 
or Call 


me 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 7. 


The American Standard of Service 


astton, 


ing air transportation (hotel porters, 
telegraph offices and travel bureaus) is 
a difficult one. It is desirable for these 
people to travel by air if they are to be 
of assistance in selling air transportation. 
But where the condition exists that per- 
mits the agents to prey upon the air- 
lines—through the airlines own distrust 
of each other and unethical practices—it 
is a sorry plight indeed. Unjustified 
passes are rife among this group. 

Passes issued for publicity, sales pro- 
motion and advertising purposes, if used 
with discretion are a valuable asset to 
the growth of air transportation. But 
again abuse of the pass privilege is prev- 
alent in this group—because the airlines 
will not cooperate in the matter. 

If it were possible to tabulate the un- 
justified passes which have been issued 
by airlines, the amount would be amaz- 
ing. This statement is not made with 
knowledge of actual figures, but does 
spring from an intimate knowledge of 
airlines and long association with them 


AUGUST 23, 1938 


In the recent legislation passed by 
Congress creating a Civil Aeronautics 
Authority comes the first gleam of light 


in many years which promises relief 
from a situation which, in many aspects, 
has been growing rapidly intolerable. The 
provisions of this Act go into effect Au- 
gust 15. 

According to this Act only “directors, 
officers and employees and their imme- 
diate families; witnesses and attorneys 
attending any legal investigation in which 
any such air carrier is interested, ‘ 
may be issued free or reduced rate trans- 
portation. In addition certain other peo- 
ple may be carried in case of emergency. 

Specifically the section of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 referring to 
free transportation is as follows: 

“No air carrier or foreign air carrier 
shall charge or demand or collect or re- 
ceive a greater or less or different com- 
pensation for air transportation, or for 
any service in connection therewith, than 
the rates, fares, and charges specified 
in its currently effective tariffs; and no 
air carrier or foreign air carrier shall, 
in any manner or by any device, directly 
or indirectly, or through any agent or 
broker, or otherwise, refund or remit 
any portion of the rates, fares, or charges 
so specified, or extend to any person any 
privileges or facilities, with respect to 
matters required by the Authority to be 
specified in such tariffs, except those 
specified therein. Nothing in this Act 
shall prohibit such air carriers or for- 
eign air carriers, under such terms and 


conditions as the Authority may pre- 
scribe, from issuing or interchanging 
tickets or passes free or reduced-rate 


transportation to their directors, officers, 
and employees and their immediate fami- 
lies; witnesses and attorneys attending 
any legal investigation in which any such 
air carrier is interested; persons injured 
in aircraft accidents and physicians and 
nurses attending such persons; and any 


person or property with the object of 
providing relief in cases of general epi- 
demic pestilence, or other calamitous 
visitation; and, in the case of overseas 
or foreign air transportation, to such 
other persons and under such other cir- 
cumstances as the Authority may by 
regulations prescribe.” 

On the face of it, this Act of Con- 
gress should eliminate the pass chiselers 
along with everyone else not employed 
by the airlines. 

It remains to be seen whether such 
will be the case. The railroads have a 
similar ruling, with heavy penalties in- 
voked by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for violation. But passes seem 
to be issued on railroads almost at will. 

I have it on good authority that 
employees of steamship companies and 
travel bureaus have no difficulty getting 
rail passes whenever they wish. Many 
times these people are traveling for busi- 
ness purposes for their companies, not 
for personal pleasure. 

The loss of the pass-granting privilege 
at will is a hard blow to the publicity 
departments and sales departments of 
the airlines even though it also eases 
many of their worries at the same time 

Air transportation, as such, is only 12 
years old. When the railroads were at 
that age it was not unusual for them to 
pay ride on their trains 
just so others might see them and gain 
enough confidence to follow in their foot- 
steps. 

While slightly more than 1,000,000 
passengers were carried by air in the 
United States in 1937, the actual number 
of air travelers is considerably less. It 
been estimated that the number of 
people—not passengers (one man travel- 
ing over three airlines is three passen- 
gers)—carried may lie anywhere between 
250,000 and 400,000. The lines have a 
long way to go before air transportation 
is accepted on a scale of enough magni- 
tude to provide them with a constant 
and profitable flow of passenger traffic. 
Judiciously used, free transportation could 
do much toward educating the proper 
parties who could and would pass their 
lessons on to the public at large, either 
through the press or by direct contact 
Similarly, transportation exchanged for 
advertising could do much to ease the 
burden from the financially badgered air- 
lines and allow them to take advantage 
of such opportunities. 

It may be a hasty conjecture, but it 
seems almost certain that the airlines 
will find many and devious methods of 
issuing free transportation to whom they 
wish—despite the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority ban—particularly if the airlines 
gain thereby. 

With years of sly dealings between 
themselves to guide them, and the re- 
ported example set by the railroads, it 
would seem silly to think that they will 
hew closely to the line except when it 
may be advantageous 

END 
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= RYAN is the only commercial flying school in 
atene America which offers its students a fleet of mod- 
" ern, metal ships. Eight of the eleven planes used j 
(12 | for student training at the Ryan school are the a“ 
+ latest Ryan S-Ts and Ryan S-Cs, none of which is Tandem a (Ryan S-Ts) similar to 
ains more than two years old. military gunn 
on Ryan S-Ts with 125 h.p. engines are the same as Unsurpassed vision. Cruising speeds 127 to 

> ship i .p.b. Top speeds up to 150 m.p.h. 

| the ship in which Tex Rankin won the Interna- 135 m.p.b 

te | tional Aerobatic Contest in 1937. The Ryan S-C Consider carefully the type of equipment in 
ber is the new 3-place cabin plane first displayed at which you will learn to fly. No flying school can 
. the Chicago Aircraft Show and accepted as the be called modern that is not using late type modern 
= industry’s most modern medium sized cabin ship. equipment. Compare the equipment at Ryan with 
en- Ryan S-Ts and Ryan S-Cs include these modern that offered at other schools and learn why stu- 
cat features: dents prefer Ryan School of Aeronautics with its 


- hay “het 
tion Metal construction similar to modern transports. modern facilities, friendly, capable instruction, 
pnt Pa direct affiliation with extensive aircraft manufac- 

t Low wing design similar to modern transports. ture and ideal location in San Diego with the great- 


Flaps and tabs similar to modern transports. est annual flying of any city in the United States. 
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| LINDBERGH FIELD, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. F 
7a | Please send information on courses checked with revisions in conformity with | 
ne & new Civil Air Regulations: | 
of § FLYING COURSES GROUND COURSES = 
hey 2 () Master Pilot ([] Aeronautical Engineering a 
Au is | [] Commercial (formerly transport) 0 Airplane Drafting and Design | 
nes g [] Limited Commercial cM oerwar | 
a C] Private aster Mechanic : 
‘i o C] Solo (formerly Amateur) ([) Master Mechanic and Flying é 
pe 5 C) Deluxe Combination—includes a Aircraft Welding @ fT. CLAUDE RYAN—manufacturer, pilot 
it a new Ryan S-T-A plane with com- L) Advanced ieee a educator with 21 years of aviation ex erience. 
y ‘I Q plete commercial course. () Master Radio 2 F d ‘a f . b * his 
ae o ounder of aircraft companies bearing his 
a . Name Age @ name, the products of which include Lind- 
g Address OB sbergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis,” and today’s most 
@ City and State PAS G@ modern, metal, sport training and cabin planes. 
. @ President, Ryan Aeronautical Company, and 
ied d-o-h- 7 -5-)-pei-f-}-f-7-[-f-]-[-7-7-[-7-]-0-7-7.7-7-7-7.7.0-f 7. 7-7 7.7. 7.) Ryan School of Aeronautics. 
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the FBI’s ace anti-espionage investi- 
gators, credited with dragging the New 
York spy ring into court, resigned after 
the case had been broken with the inten- 
tion of writing a factual story of the spy 
ring’s activities. This he intended to do 
for two reasons: First, to inform the 
American people of methods employed 
by foreign spies and the extent of for- 
eign espionage activities in this country, 
and, second, to warn the American 
people against the inadequacy of the 
existing intelligence services to meet the 
menace of foreign spy rings, in the hope 
that public demand might be aroused to 
strengthen the arm of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

But the FBI, instantly alarmed, 
moved promptly and, though warned 
only a day in advance of scheduled news- 
paper publication of Turrou’s initial 
article, succeeded in blocking publication, 
pending court decision in the case, raising 
the twin barriers of court injunction and 
Presidential ukase. Even a _ censored 
account of the workings of the FBI and 
Army and Navy intelligence officers, 
who are working in cooperation 
with the Justice Department, it was 
feared, would weaken the powers of the 
Federal government to cope with the 
foreign spy by disclosing to 
foreign agents something of the counter- 
espionage plan which might prove of 
value to the spy ring in 
activities 


close 


invasion 


shielding its 


Army G-2 and the Office of Naval 
Intelligence in themselves can do little 


against the spy rings for lack of per- 
sonnel and funds. Officers assigned to 
these services are doing all they can, 


of course, to disclose and counteract for- 
eign spy activities but can do nothing 
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more than turn their findings over to the 
FBI when the time for action arrives. 

Despite the precautions taken against 
leakage of any official information, how- 
ever, some of the major aims of the 
foreign agents, especially with regard to 
American aviation, are known even to 
unofficial observers in Washington. 

It is known, for example, that foreign 
spies are seeking every scrap of informa- 
tion on American plans for catapulting 
of heavy, long-range bombardment and 
reconnaissance airplanes. They are espe- 
cially avid for details of our new aircraft 
bomb sights. Greatly improved sights, 
employing gyroscopic stabilization, dur- 
ing recent months have tremendously 
increased the bombing accuracy of the 
American squadrons and made possible 
successful bombing from altitudes be- 
yond effective anti-aircraft gunfire range. 
Foreign agents are willing to risk their 
lives for the secrets of the new sights. 

All of the United States aircraft plants 
which have service orders for new types 
of Army and Navy airplanes and espe- 
cially those at work on experimental 
types are the object of foreign espionage. 
The foreign activities against the Sever- 
sky plant are widely known as a result 
of the New York spy indictments. Army 
and Navy intelligence and the FBI are 
working hard to protect other plants 
engaged in production of airplanes, 
engines and equipment for the services— 
Douglas, Consolidated, and all 
along the line to Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation on Long Island which has 
just gotten initial orders from the Navy 
Department for production of its new 
experimental fighter, latest of the service 
contract awards. 

It is known also that the agents of a 
number of foreign governments are seek- 
ing information of ammunition racks, 
electrically operated bomb releases, 
power-operated machine gun turrets and 
other installations on the new military 
airplanes. They are especially eager for 
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details of experimental designs of high- 
powered aircraft engines. 

The New York grand jury returned 
indictments against 18 persons, charging 
24 overt acts intended to rob the United 
States of details of its finest defensive 
developments. There were, in addition, 
two substantive indictments, one con- 
cerned with the theft of plans for the 
new Army pursuit airplane under con- 
struction by the Seversky Airplane Corp. 

Among those indicted who were espe- 
cially concerned with obtaining aviation 
information in this country were Captain- 
Lieutenant Udo von Bonin, on espionage 
duty with the German Air Ministry; 
Captain-Lieutenant Hermann Menzel, 
also on espionage duty with the German 
Air Ministry; Guenther Gustave Rum- 
rich, deserter from the United States 
Army; Erich Glaser, German-born pri- 
vate in the 18th Reconnaissance Squad- 
ron, stationed at Mitchel Field, N. Y.; 
Werner G. Gudenberg, former Curtiss- 
Wright employe; Otto Hermann Voss, 
mechanic in the Seversky experimental 
section, and Dr. Ignatz Griebl, employed 
at Buffalo with Gudenberg. 

[hus the representatives of this single 
ring, it is disclosed, were in the 
Army Air Corps, the Reserve, 
factories that manufacture and 
experiment with the latest Army and 
Navy aircraft developments, with the 
backing of experienced military directors 
in Berlin. 

Gudenberg 
Curtiss SBC-3 
was in its experimental stages in 1935 
and it is charged that he removed a 
blueprint for the bomber from the fac- 
tory one night long enough for a fellow 
operative to reproduce the whole design 
photographically, whereupon the pur- 
loined blueprint was restored to its file 
Although the photographs eventually fell 
into the hands of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence, Gudenberg for the time 
being escaped suspicion. 

Gudenberg then filed an application 
for a position in the Naval Aircraft Fac- 
tory at Philadelphia, the heart of a vital 
aircraft and engine research and con 
struction program. In the meantime, 
however, Gudenberg went to work in 
the Hall Aluminum Company plant in 
Bristol, Pa., which has been manufactur- 
ing torpedo-bombers for the Navy. He 
was still employed there when he became 
a suspect. After appearing twice before 
a grand jury as a witness, he fled the 
country, apparently under orders from 
an agent or agents of the Gestapo, Ger 
man secret police. 

Rumrich, the deserted Army sergeant 
is credited with the fantastic, abortive 
plot to kidnap Col. Henry W. T. Eglin, 
commander of Fort Totten, with a view 
to robbing him of the mobilization plan 
of his regiment, the 62nd Coast Artillery 
anti-aircraft. It was through this plot 
however, that the activities of the ring 
became fully uncovered. After prelimi- 
nary work by Maj. J. N. Dalton, Second 
Corps Area G-2 officer, had disclosed the 
seriousness of the situation, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation was called in 
and Turrou was assigned as the head of 
a special squad to “break” the case. 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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Spy! 


(Continued from page 70) 











Rumrich confessed that his employers 
were especially interested in Naval air- 
craft and aircraft carriers and he selected 
the names of young officers from Naval 
orders with the idea of attempting to 
corrupt them. It is the belief of the 
investigators that heads of this particu- 
lar spy ring were most keenly interested 
in details of the arresting gear used on 
United States carriers. Although some- 
what similar gear is used by other navies, 
none approaches in technical perfection 
that developed by our Navy, the secret 
part of the gear being the below-decks 
equipment used to impart tension to the 
arresting cables and bring the landing 
airplanes to a rest without harmful 
stresses. Rumrich is alleged to have 
attempted to obtain information con- 
cerning this secret portion of the arrest- 
ing gear from an ensign who was being 
transferred from the aircraft carrier 
Ranger to the new carrier Yorktown. The 
young officer immediately reported the 
affair to his commanding officer. 

The newest of the carriers, the U. S. S. 
Enterprise, which began its trials in May, 
was another espionage target. United 
States authorities have seized a letter 
intended for Rumrich offering $1,000 for 
information about this vessel and carry- 
ing instructions for the offering of “in- 
creases in pay” to junior officers. 

Of the 18 persons indicted, only four 
were arrested, the others being in Ger- 
many, safe from extradition proceedings. 
One of those arrested, Voss, was taken 
into custody at his bench in the Seversky 
factory. He was indicted on charges of 
having made sketches showing secret 
details of the construction of wings and 
fuel compartments, bomb racks and 
armament of the Seversky Army pursuit 
airplane. 
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command, which remained indoors while 
their subordinates perished in a black 
maelstrom 

The first long-range fatal patrol 
bomber crash occurred August 24, 1937. 
In the uncertain light of twilight, the 
pilot of a flying boat was coming in for 
a practice landing in San Diego harbor. 
He had difficulty distinguishing the 
water, which at that hour appeared slate- 
gray. There were still several feet to 
go, he must have felt, when the bow of 
the flying boat struck the water with a 
mighty jolt, trapping five of the seven 
occupants in the hull, a wrecked maze of 
metal. The only ones saved were two 
enlisted men. 

This accident might have been avoided, 
it has been pointed out since. 

“Float lights in the bay, similar to that 
used by Pan American Airways could 
have outlined the landing runway in the 
harbor, showing the pilot exactly where 
to come down,” it was explained by one 
of the naval pilots shocked by the dis- 
aster. 

It was a comparativevly simple mat- 
ter, but the men who don’t have to make 
night practice landings did not believe 
that necessary—not even for the youth- 
ful aviation cadets and junior grade lieu- 
tenants who are inexperienced in the 
handling of the giant bombers and might 
require certain safety aids until they 
have become thoroughly accustomed to 
the controls of the Navy’s expensive 
new war planes. 

Only by the sheerest good fortune 
were the lives of 15 persons attending 
a night beach party on the Coronado 
Silver Strand last June saved when the 
pilot of another airboat mistook the 
sandy ribbon on the edge of the Strand 
for water. 
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The 13-ton plane made a belly land- 
ing on the beach, plowed through the 
sand, its engines roaring, and heading 
straight for the picnickers, who flung 
themselves in all directions to escape 
being crushed by the bomber. 

Had any fatalities occurred here, an 
open scandal might have resulted. As it 
was, the official hush-hush was applied, 
and the only details of the incident, 
which might have been averted through 
the simple expedient of float lights, could 
be obtained by the press from the mem- 
bers of the beach party. 

Unexplained and still a mystery even 
to Aircraft Scouting Force officials is 
the cause for the disappearance last 
January 5 of a patrol plane with seven 
aboard, off the Southern California coast. 
Sent out as part of an emergency secur- 
ity patrol drill and to run down rumors 
of strange craft in the vicinity of the 
mainland, the bomber dropped from 
sight without a radio sputter to give 
an inkling of what took place. And 
during the Hawaii war games, a PBY 
boat and its crew of six was swallowed 
by the Pacific in much the same mys- 
terious fashion. 

In the Aircraft Scouting Force's 
gruesome record is another accident— 
considered the worst heavier-than-air 
disaster in Navy history. In night ma- 
neuvers last February 2 near San Clem- 
ente Island, one bomber collided into 
the tail of another. Both spun into the 
sea, with a loss of 11 lives. Again war 
conditions were being simulated; lights 
had been extinguished. A sudden rain 
squall enveloped the planes in close 
formation, and the inevitable occurred. 

A court of inquiry which investigated 
the fatal mishaps off Oahu brought out 
definitely, according to Rear Adm. A. B. 
Cook, “that there was no defective ma- 
terial in any of the planes in which loss 
of life was involved.” And then he 
hinted at a change in the methods of 
operating these $200,000 bombers: 

“We are going to need in war time 
at least three crews for every long- 
range patrol plane in order to carry out 
continuous operations, because other- 
wise the material will outwear the per- 
sonnel.” 

And, say the Navy flyers who are still 
willing to talk openly, why wait until 
war time? If virtually continuous oper- 
ations under almost impossible weather 
conditions are demanded in peace time, 
why not alternate the crews now? 

They want consideration of physical 
limitations. They want the high com- 
mand to realize that endurance has 
bounds, even if courage has not. They 
want positions of responsibility to which 
their years in the aviation branch en- 
title them. 

They want to be bossed by men who 
know more about the actual operation of 
planes than they do. 

They want ordinary 
safety followed. 

And they hope that the high command 
will consider these things so that the 
wives of Navy flyers may not, with each 
flight mission, consider themselves po- 
tential widows. 
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LEARN AVIATION 
IN LOS ANGELES 


AVIATION CENTER OF THE WORLD 


PICTURE this humming beehive of aviation activity—A Northrop 
Dive Bomber leaves the field, climbs steeply and heads for the 
Pacific Ocean two miles away...Behind it, warming up, a new 
North American...Roaring overhead, a squadron of U. S. Army 
Planes... A Lockheed lands—it’s the new “14,” the world’s fastest 
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transport... The Douglas DC 4 takes off—it's being tested here by 
the U. S. Bureau of Air Commerce...A group of California Flyers 
Students taxi out for a mass cross-country flight... All day long— 
an unbelievably busy airport of flying, testing, manufacturing 
..- Here is the picture you see from the campus of California Flyers 
School of Aviation at the Los Angeles Municipal Airport...Here 
is the school, in the aviation center of the world, where 55% of 
America’s planes are manufactured... Here in the west, every plane 
in active service on every United States airline is planned and built 

..-Obvious, isn’t it, that this is the most logical place to begin your 
career in aviation ... Obvious, because the place to train is the place 
where employment opportunities are the greatest: 
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. . . . ASK THESE 


FOUR QUESTIONS 
Before You Choose a School 


] » What are the advantages of your location? 


Answer: California Flyers is located on the mile-square Los 
Angeles Municipal Airport, the U. S. Bureau of Air Commerce 
testing field for private, commercial and military planes—the 
world’s largest testing field. Year round sunny weather enables 
you to save money by spending more time in the air. 


2. Do you offer both flying and mechanical courses? 


Answer: California Flyers is the only U.S.Government-approved 
school in Los Angeles offering both flying, mechanical and combi- 
nation courses. Flying optional in drafting and mechanics courses. 


3. How do I know your training courses will fit me 

for a money-making career in aviation? 
Answer: California Flyers Training Courses have been built on 
the experience of men who have worked their way up in aviation 
and know your problems first-hand. California F ly ers Instructors 
are wide-awake to the many changes and advancements in aircraft 
design and operation because of their close personal contact with 
men right here in the industry. 


4. Can you help me get a position after graduation? 


Answer: The tremendous increase in aviation payrolls, (one 
neighboring plant alone is adding 8,000 men) plus California 
Flyers close association with the personnel department of sur- 
rounding aircraft manufacturers and transportation companies 
has created immediate openings for California Flyers graduates. 
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lowest cost. All courses in flying and mechanics, or com- 
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Flying Stars 


(Continued from page 30) 





specified grades could command certain 
units. A major, for example, commands 
the flight test branch. A few new gen- 
erals were created under the ruling that 
officers of this grade only must command 
the Material Division (Wright Field), 
the two foreign departments, etc. It all 
works out very well and more men are 
now entitled to receive the Brigadier- 
General’s 1l-gun salute than ever before 
in the air service. 

Temporary brigadiers are jumped from 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel for a four 
year tenure of command, the purpose 
being to give as many men as possible 
the chance to learn the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of an Air Corps general 

After the four years are over, the 
officer reverts to his permanent rank and 
waits his turn to become colonel and 
then brigadier again if the Fates and 
Army politics decree. He is given the 
choice, however, at the end of these four 
years, of retiring in the higher rank and 
at the retirement pay of that rank. If he 
reverts, he takes his chances. 

An interesting sidelight to this de- 
cision which must be faced by every 
brigadier of temporary rank at the end 
of his tour of command was provided 
by Brigadier-General Henry C. Pratt, 
former commander of Wright Field 
Shortly before General Pratt was to re- 
sume his previous rank of Lieutenant- 


Colonel, he was asked by this reporter 
during the course of conversation in 
Chicago, what he intended to do about it. 

General Pratt said: “I am going to 
take my chances. Why should I retire 
now? The Air Corps is always expand- 
ing. You can’t tell when new laws will 
be passed. I see no reason why I 
shouldn’t revert to my former grade and 
possibly promotion will be speeded up 
some day and then it will have been 
worthwhile.” 

And so it proved. When the GHQ 
Air Force was formed, one of the first 
men selected as being eminently quali- 
fied by experience for the permanent 
rank of brigadier-general was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pratt and he was accordingly 
elevated to the higher rank in permanent 
status. 

Considering the subject of the pay and 
allowances of the men who wear the 
silver stars, let's see what an officer can 
look forward to by way of pay. In gen- 
eral, all Army officers have two classifi- 
cations of pay. These are loosely de- 
scribed as base pay and allowances. A 
full general and major-general (with 
dependents) receive the same base pay 
of $8,000 a year and the allowances 
(classified as rental, $1,400; and subsis- 
tence, $1,080) bring the total to $10,520 
per annum. A brigadier-general receives 
base pay of $6,000 and the same allow- 
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ances making a total of $8,520. To these 
figures should be added the 50 per cent 
of the base pay allowed for putting in 
the required flying time. If, however, 
during one flying period of the fiscal 
year an officer doesn’t get in his flying 
time, he is not paid for it and can not 
make it up in any succeeding flying-pay 
period. 

The joker attached to the statute regu- 
lating the pay of general officers is 
this: the maximum allowance including 
“fogies” (“fogy” being the Army slang 
for the five per cent increase in pay 
allowed for each three years of service), 
rent and subsistence cannot exceed $9,700 
for major-generals and $7,500 for briga- 
diers. When an excess occurs by reason 
of dependents, longevity, etc., the rent 
allowance is whittled. That’s the law, 
anyway. A general makes so much, but 
doesn’t get it 

In addition to pay and allowances, 
however, there are other appurtenances 
to the rank which, if reckoned in terms 
of money, would be very valuable. Gen- 
erals rate cars and drivers, orderlies and 
various post services, a generous travel 
allowance and last and perhaps most 
valuable of all, medical and dental care 
A major-general is allowed three staff 
aides, each with the rank of lieutenant or 
captain, and a brigadier is allowed two 
aides, both lieutenants. 

It sounds pretty good until you begin 
to consider another side of the picture 
and then you must inevitably conclude 
that the keen competition, the terrific re- 
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sponsibilities, the grave personal risks of 
the job and the subjection to iron-clad 
discipline, with harsh penalties for viola- 
tions of the Articles of War, make the 
rank very much underpaid in comparison 
with responsible civilian positions. 

There are so few generals, but there 
are 1,000 civilians of even lesser age who 
are in salary brackets from $10,000 a year 
on up, for every $10,000 a year Army gen- 
eral. 

Now, since we know something of the 
rewards and prestige and duties of Air 
Corps generals, let’s examine still another 
side of the picture. 

What chance do you or I have of wear- 
ing silver stars on our shoulders if we 
should be unable to attend the Military 
Academy at West Point, and enlist today 
in the Air Corps? The answer to this is 
the answer to the question of how much 
chance an enlisted man has of attaining 
high rank 

Becoming an officer in the Army out 

of the ranks is, to use Army slang again, 
getting it “the hard way”. Just why it is 
so regarded is difficult to say. Most off- 
ers I have talked to seem to regard it as 
six of one, half-a-dozen of the other 
whether you rise from the ranks or 
graduate from West Point. 

Any enlisted man who has the stamina 
and the untiring stick-to-it-iveness to 
qualify himself for the grade of second 
lieutenant, by studying and taking ex- 
aminations, has unquestionably acquired 
as much of a military background and 
education, for all practical purposes, as 
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has the West Point cadet. The educa- 
tion at the Academy is formal and sys- 
tematized and expressly designed to pro- 
duce officers in the shortest time and 
most efficient manner. 

An enlisted man has the opportunity to 
become a commissioned officer if he 
wants to be one. The Army will help him 
in many ways and if he will take the 
time and trouble, and keep plugging at it, 
he can make the grade. From then on 
he is on equal footing with his brother 
officers and he has as much chance of 
climbing to the top of the ladder as any- 
one else. An Academy man has advan- 
tages, it is true, but examination of the 
records of officers who have climbed from 
the enlisted personnel discloses that, on 
an average, they have taken little more 
than four years to obtain commissions— 
just about the same time as the West 
Pointers. This applies, as we shall see, to 
the Air Corps. 

Six of the entire list of Air Corps gen- 
erals, past and present, were not gradu- 
ates of the Academy. In some cases, 
there was some college background, but 
then colleges are not conducted in such 
a way as especially to fit men to become 
Army officers, consequently college men 
have about as many barriers to hurdle as 
the next man. 

Two chiefs of the Air Corps, Fechet 
and Foulois, began their Army careers as 
enlisted men. Fechet took an A.B. degree 
at the University of Nebraska in '99 and 
was enlisted as a private in the Cavalry 
in 1904. He took an examination, after 
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serving in the ranks and became a second 
lieutenant. In 1917 he was transferred to 
the Air Service, later became command- 
ing officer at Kelly Field. He put his first 
star on his shoulder in 1925, barely 21 
years after enlisting. He donned his sec- 
ond star as Air Corps chief two years 
later. This is approximately the same 
record held by Academy graduates in all 
branches and arms of the service. 

Foulois, rejected by the Navy, was 
enlisted into the Army in 1898 and ob- 
tained his commission four years later. 
He entered the Signal Corps in 1908 and 
became the first airplane pilot in the 
Army. It took him only 19 years to get 
his star. 

Billy Mitchell, taking his A.B. at 
George Washington University in '99, 
began simultaneously with Fechet to 
work toward the top, and it took him 
about the same time to get there. Briga- 
dier-General F. L. Martin was a Purdue 
graduate but enlisted in the Signal Corps 
and was commissioned by examination. 

At present the nation’s 13 Flying Gen- 
erals have the following dispositions: one 
Chief of the Corps, three assistants to the 
Chief, one commander of the G.H.Q. Ai: 
Force, and three Wing commanders (one 
each at March, Langley and Wright 
Fields) and two in command of the for- 
eign departments, Hawaii and Panama, 
respectively. 

That summarizes the situation in the 
United States today. You can draw your 
own conclusions. 

END 
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Engine Compartments 
(Continued from page 58) 








and a shut-off cock. A steel spring sup 
plies the seating force and it is obvious 
that a tapered seat is easier to keep tight. 

Remote controls are used for operating 
the valves and the engine. Usually a 
push-pull unit, or a knob or handle that 
may be turned is used. Section 10 and 
Section 11 show some of the simpler 
designs. In case a fine adjustment is 
added, the push-pull unit is to be rotated 

The controls should be operated to 
open when the throttle lever moves for- 
ward, to advance when the spark lever 
moves forward and to open or “lean” 
when the mixture control moves for- 
ward. They should not only move in the 
correct direction but they should give the 
correct amount of motion required 

The controls should be kept fixed in 
the position they are placed. This is 
accomplished through friction, by inten 
tion or by poor workmanship—the result 
is the same. 

Section 12 shows the principles of 
some of the standard controls. The first 
one uses the two-ball lock; the second 
uses a nut for adjusting the friction of 
the control rod; the third has a split 
housing with a tapered thread, and a nut 
compresses the shank. The fourth has a 
flat side on the rod which actuates a 
segment in an eccentric groove. When 
rotating the segment presses the rod 
against the shank and locks it. 

The movement is transmitted directly 
by a rod, a wire encased in a flexible 
tubing, or through hydraulic pressure. 

Another method, shown in Section 13, 
employs a flexible or rigid outer casing 
for a guide and a cable placed within a 
closely wound spring for transmitting 
the motion. The cable takes the tension 
and the spring the compression. 

Section 14 shows a new design of cre- 
ating and releasing the friction with a 
separate button held under tension by a 
spring. This spring pulls a chamfered 
rod that presses a steel ball against the 
casing. Pressing the button releases the 
pressure and the control may be set in 
any position without overcoming fric- 
tion. 

Section 15 shows a control held by the 
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friction of a worm wheel, which will give 
a fine adjustment if the knob is turned. 
There must be enough friction on the 
worm wheel that vibration will not make 


the control creep. 


The engine controls, the fuel system 
and the accessories open up a new field 
for inventors that has no direct connec- 
tion with aero engineering. Simplified, 
standardized units, controls that have 
positive actions and added fine adjust- 
them 
would greatly aid to 


ments without backlash, all of 

vibration-proof 

make flying safer. 
END 
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Help Wanted 


Sirs: 


Can you hook me up with some party 
that has a complete set of Waco “10” 
Also. a complete tail as- 


wings for sale? 
sembly ? 


My plane was caught in a Kansas tor- 


nado. 
J. E. DeVetse. 


Ellinwood, Kansas. 
New Airport 
Sirs: 
We have just opened... 
tertown-Syracuse highway. 


day service only. 


The reason for bringing this to your at- 


tention is due to the fact that this 
the only airport having this service 


this part of northern New York. The 
Watertown and Carthage airports are not 


operating. 
R. FE. WALLING, 
President. 
Walling Aviation Co., 
Watertown, New York. 


the Walling 
airport in this city (which) is located one 
mile south of Public Square on the Wa- 
We have all 
the facilities for taking care of aircraft, 





NOTICE 


“Airports at Sea,” the article on 
American aircraft carriers originally 
scheduled for this issue, will appear in 
the next (October) issue instead. Unex- 
pected production difficulties necessitate 
this change.—The Editors. 
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Early Bird 


(Continued from page 34) 








during the month of February, many 
ducks, pheasants, quail and song birds 
on Horse Island near Gibralter in upper 
Lake Erie were deprived of food by the 
heavy snow and ice, the Early Bird 
dropped several tons of wheat, corn and 
buckwheat supplied by the Greater De- 
troit Izaak Walton League of America. 

Time and again the Early Bird has 
proven her mettle by flying hundreds of 
miles, shooting pictures of fires, floods, 
murder scenes, festivals, boat races, politi- 
cal rallies and other events. Always she 
has returned with first-hand facts and 
first-hand pictures for her thousands of 
earth-bound readers. 

No mention of the Early Bird would 
be complete without a few words about 
its crew. Donald Walker, pilot of the 
Orion Special, although young in years is 
a veteran of the airways with nearly 4000 
logged hours. Don has flown everything 
with wheels and wings, including a 
national commercially sponsored tour in 
an autogyro. More recently, before join- 
ing the Detroit News, Don was employed 
by the Abrams Aerial Survey Corpora- 
tion. His final assignment was an eight 
months’ stretch flying a bi-motored Cur- 
tiss Kingbird mapping the Island of 
Puerto Rico on a government assignment 
Don, embryo pilots will be interested to 
learn, spurns Dame Nicotine and her 
equally spirited sister, Strong Drink. To 
his intimates he confesses three great 
loves; his wife, his son and the Early 
Bird. 

Equally devoted to the Early Bird is 
Tony Saley, wiry mechanic who has 
labored for the Detroit News these many 
years—since 1929, when the Vega was ac- 
quired. A native of Hungary, Tony is 
now a naturalized American and has few 
peers in the field of aviation mechanics 

The Early Bird is more than just an- 
other airplane. It is the most lavish, the 
most expensive, the best maintained news- 
gathering airplane in the world. More 
than that it is tangible evidence of a 
sound business institution’s confidence in 
the airplane as an important servant 

END 
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A Close One! 


(Continued from paye 52) 








intending to swing in a wide spiral be- 
yond the woods and drop down against 
the wind to land. 

[his was long before the advent of the 
slotted wing and to stall or get into a 
steep side-slip below 1,000 feet meant 
consequences to machine and 
However, we neither stalled 
nor side-slipped. But something did hap- 
pen—something of which the cause and 
effect I have never been able to fathom. 
It was against all natural laws and for 
that reason I have placed it among the 
miracles. No book on aviation I have yet 


read has mentioned a similar experience. 


serious 


occupants. 


The whole thing happened in seconds 
But the myriad thoughts and actions 
rowded into that fraction of time not 


nly left indelible impressions, but also 


proved how infinitely swift the human 
brain can work under the impetus of 
mergency 

; 1 

It was not merely a severe bump, be- 

use I had been bumped severely on 
many occasions before that experience. 


Neither was it a drop into a downcomer. 
Just a month previously, at Rozoy-sur- 
Marne, I hz fallen into an air-pocket 


ad 
ind I was the only thing loose in the 
lane that did not go by the board. Very 


lights, pistol, Lewis-gun magazines, 
emergency rations, and first-aid kit all 
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No, the “miracle " was nothing so spec- 
tacular as a fall into an air-pocket but it 
was more terrifying, although anyone 
who happened to be watching from be- 
low probably saw nothing amiss. Yet, to 
arrive at the point, the old ‘bus, for sec- 
onds that seemed eons, went completely 
out of control and at little over 200 feet 
altitude. 

I will never forget those seconds! 
Some peculiar sensation in the plane’s 
behavior made me turn quickly. I had 
been standing facing the tail as was cus- 
tomary for the observer in those days 
and, as | turned, I looked into the terror- 
stricken face of the pilot straining around 
towards me. 

All that was visible of his features out- 
side the helmet and goggles, was livid 
and his eyes started from their sockets, 
looking the more terrifying and gro- 
tesque inside the big fur-lined goggles! 
Wildly he swung the joy-stick right and 
left, then fore-and-aft in turn—but noth- 
ing happened! In desperation he kicked 
on right then left rudder and the old 
rudder just flapped helplessly around like 
a boy’s kite in a calm! 

Over the roar of the engine, his voice 
reached me, like the cry of a doomed 
man: “She's out of control! No weight 
on stick or rudder! We're done!” 

Even if experience had not taught me 
the uselessness of trying to talk against 
an aerial engine, the circumstances 
precluded any attempt. Instead, my 
eyes darted like lightning to the air- 
speed indicator—zero! Desperately they 
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sought the pitot tube—it was still 
intact and uninjured! Then, like the 
drowning man clutching at the straw, 
my glance caught the altimeter—hope- 
less!—under 200 feet. 

An awful sensation surged over me. 
My hands clutched wildly at the fuselage 
and absolutely and literally, the saliva 
glands in my mouth and throat dried up. 
No flying speed. No control. Why 
weren't we hurtling to death on the green 
earth now so near? In that split fraction 
of time I thought of it, that expression 
we used in those days, “a sticky end” 
and we were in for for a very “sticky 
end”! 

But that sticky end did not materialize. 
Why it did not, under the circumstances 
related, constitutes the miracle. Even as 
I stood spellbound with bulging eyes 
glued on the dashboard, the airspeed 
indicator began to swing slowly round 
and flicker in the vicinity of 80 m.p.h., 
the cruising speed of the D.H.9. 

The pilot, still maneuvering the stick 
and rudder, felt the controls grip again 
as the plane took up its strangely inter- 
rupted course again. We had completed 
our circuit and then landed safely a few 
minutes later. As we faced each other 
before climbing out I said to the pilot, 

“What happened, old man?” 

Typical of those days, he just shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“God only knows,” he replied. Then in 
silent gratitude to a loving providence 
we shook hands over the lucky escape. 

END 
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Warden With Wings 


(Continued from page 42) 














There are times, too, when fish con- 
servation becomes fisherman's conserva- 
tion. Last summer, a fishing party went 
some 80 miles into the big woods by 
canoe. There one of them, an 18-year- 
old boy, was stricken with appendicitis. 
To have carried him out by canoe would 
have taken more than a day, because of 
the necessary portages. One of his com- 
panions tramped overland to the nearest 
warden’s post and telephoned headquar- 
ters. Ned Hutchinson got the report of 
location, flew to the spot, landed upon 
an open stretch of river channel, loaded 
in the sick boy and rushed him to the 
nearest hospital, where a surgeon waited 
operation. The boy re- 


to begin the 
covered. 

On wings or afoot, a game warden 
must be never-endingly alert to poach- 
ing. And in matters of poacher-catching, 
a warden in the air is far safer than a 
warden on land or water. 
frequently vicious, career criminals. 

Last winter, during the heaviest snow 
period, North Maine game wardens re- 
ported a typical outbreak of beaver poach- 


Poachers are 


ing in a back province where the state 
game commission is making an outstand- 
ingly successful effort to restore beaver. 
While the backroads were blockaded by 
snow and wardens were extraordinarily 
busy with other chores, a team of French- 
Canadian trappers began to pillage the 
beaver crop. 

They would tramp on _ snowshoes 
across the Quebec line to the Maine 
beaver ponds, carrying small tins of 
chloroform. The poachers would then 
use handaxes to cut holes in the tops of 
the beaver “houses,” dump an opened tin 
of chloroform into each hole and seal up 
the vent. Next day they would return 
and take out the entire beaver family— 
dead from anaesthetic. 

The beaver pond is more than 50 
miles from the nearest warden post. 
Matched on snowshoes, the two poachers 
managed to keep out of reach of the one 
resident game warden. So the air war- 
den took over the job. First, Ned 
cruised low over the beaver pond until 
he had located the trails of the poachers. 
Then he circled and returned and fol- 
lowed the trail until he caught the team 
redhanded in villainy. -Then he made a 
ski landing, took up his rifle, arrested the 
murderers of beaver, handcuffed them 
and flew them back to justice. Both 
drew heavy fines and prison sentences. 

Ned finds, too, that when you’re an 
air warden, you must watch out for 
other airplanes. More and more poach- 
ing is being carried on by plane. Winged 
poachers sometimes fly over the big 
woods, stage pontoon landings on par- 
ticularly fine trout waters, fish out the 
streams and fly away with the catch. 

Venison running by air is another 
timely fashion in wild-life robbery. Fly- 
ing poachers dart into the big woods 
during any fall or winter month when 
deer meat is good, land a party of hunt- 
ers who slaughter deer wholesale, 
usually in winter yards, then load the 


“saddles” of venison into 
the plane and fly it out to city market 

A good sturdy plane can carry as 
much as 1,000 pounds of venison at a 
load. Out of season, such a cargo is 
probably worth $500 or more at a city 
market Last winter, one air-minded 
crew of venison pirates was broken up 
after they had run tons of illicit venison 
into the Boston market. 


most choice 


So goes the life and work of a warden 
with wings. As a field of aviation, it is 
perhaps the most versatile known to 
man. Few days suggest what the next 
will bring. Mixed with the chores and 
adventures of conservation are those oi 
defense, law enforcement, mapping and 
scouting, fire patrol, plain and fancy 
draying, errands of mercy and snipe 
hunting. You've got to keep a sharp eye 
and a steady throttle hand, charge the 
batteries strong, keep both fuel tanks 
full to float level and stand ready for 
practically anything. 

A swimming pool or an ice pond may 
be your landing field. You must read 
with one eye on a highway 
map and the other on the port window 


your way 


It's a game of black, blind flying and 
forced landings If you get lost, you 
read your instrument board, take out 
your celluloid compass protractor and 
pull a string across it. If the motor mis- 
behaves, you circle for the nearest water 
and hope for nothing worse than a cold 
night on an unmapped pond. To date, 
Pilot-warden Ned Hutchinson has _ put 
in more than 500 flight hours and made 
hundreds of forced landings and take- 
offs without a crack-up or even a minor 
mishap. 

Stobie, Maine’s commis- 
sioner of inland fish and game, wears 
horn-rimmed spectacles, towers head and 
shoulders above an average-sized man 
grins at you while he talks. Stobie is a 
convivial gentleman who destroys liquor 
heroically and entertains profound skep- 
ticism of all mortal knowledge. He has 
spent an independent lifetime in game 
conservation; his counsel is probably 
more sought after than that of any other 
game authority in the world. Canadian 
Game Commissions and the U. S. I 
logical Survey virtually worship at his 
size eleven D feet. Inland game and fish 
are the greatest wealth-bringing resourc¢ 
of Maine, and being absolute 
boss of 108 uninformed wardens, Stobie 
is nearest boss of the belligerent Maine 
legislature. Independently wealthy, he 
has supreme disdain of salary vouchers 
and political horse trades. 

He has similar disdain toward mortal 
knowledge of wild life. He doesn’t be- 
lieve that any man living knows one 
percent of what any man ought to know 
about the subject. 

But with all his stores of scientific 
doubts, the Commissioner is certain 
that use of aviation in game and fish 
conservation is justified. He had previ- 
ously chartered planes for special sur- 
vey work. Last year at Boston, when 
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he saw an undergraduate tycoon from 
fair Harvard land a sparkling new red 
plane badly and smack a wing 
against an airport tower post, Stobie 
strolled up and bought the damaged 
plane, had it repaired and introduced 
the flying warden. 

As a transport, the one plane almost 
doubles the actual working value of the 
entire warden force. It is saving thou- 
sands of deer and moose from winter 
starvation, putting the brakes to sev- 
eral meanest forms of poaching, helping 
reduce fire losses—the most ruthless of 
all natural enemies to forest life. 

What is still more important, it is 
shaping a better background  under- 
standing the actual living habits of 
valuable game animals, a basic under- 
standing which has heretofore been piti- 
fully limited. This, so Stobie says, is 
aviation’s most commanding place in the 
ever-growing picture of conservation 

Ned 
sentiments 
1 talking 


very 


Hutchinson agrees with these 

He's a flying man and not 
man. He knows, however, 
that work flights in the big woods give 
a man plenty of opportunity for first- 
hand acquaintance with actual ground 
and water surfaces. Impromptu drop 

calls on furry friends reveal the real 
personal and domestic sides of their 
lives. 

Your wrong notions are undeniably 
You shortly discover that a 
reat many of the so-called mysteries 
f wild life aren't. Most native animals 
ire a rugged and self-provident lot, far 


orrected 


hardier than domestic animals. Deer 
an wax fat on a range where either 
attle or sheep would starve. Wild 


ducks and geese can flourish and mul- 


ily on half the fare of their domesti- 


ated brethren 


You blunder upon instances of wild 
heroism which make the movie 
thrillers k like thirty cents. You may 
ee a cock pheasant gouging his spurs 
nto an attacking fox. You will see 


beavers performing feats in dam build- 
ng and water control which any mortal 
engineer could envy. You will see native 
birds keeping to air routes which ap- 
parently do not vary 50 yards during 
he course of a century. 


You will tice that wild life enjoys 
‘lic and play the same as people do, 
ind = that ving, fighting personal riv- 
ilry and jealousy are as much a part 
forest life as they are of city life. 
You find that at least during mating 


bucks are more belligerent than 
ills; that moose are dictator-minded; 
hat beaver are fierce fighters among 
that bear are probably the 
10st completely treacherous of beasts 
ind that the fox is nature’s own orig- 
al gangster—one of the few beasts 
vhich kills for the mere vicious delight 
f killing 


hemselves; 


The pilot-warden has gathered con- 


lusive evidence that female raccoon, 
mink, and several other valuable fur 
vearers have the cannibalistic habit of 


iting their own young when they be- 


me suddenly frightened. He finds, 


that the famed snowshoe rabbit, 
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supposedly one of the most timorous 
of all creatures, is a veritable hellion 
on home grounds. Buck rabbits fre- 
quently fight to the death. 

Plane duty also suggests that as a 
general rule, tended woods are a better 
retreat for game than is virgin forest. 
Earth which is densely shaded by big 
trees rarely ever grows the grasses, ber- 
ries, and graze best suited to the sup- 
port of deer and moose or the more 
valuable game birds. 

We cruised low over the beaver pre- 
serves of the upper Allagash. Here one 
sees numerous gaps in the dense sap- 
ling growth. Beavers feed upon the 
nourishment contained in the wood, use 
sticks and tiny logs to dam an unending 
abundance of surface water. Luxurious 
grass surrounds the cavalcades of ponds. 
A speckled faun grazed at the water’s 
edge. But Ned Hutchinson was study- 
ing his instrument board. “We've got 
to take on gas.” 

He lifted, headed high over the tall 
timber for Moosehead Lake. There we 
landed and coasted for the lone gaso 
line dock. But the water was too low 
for a push-in. So we anchored, and 
waded out for a long, cold portage. 

The pump boy poured out the 70 
gallons in five-gallon cans. One after 
another, we toted out the 14 cans, 
hoisted them atop the wings, set the 
strainers and filled the gluttonous tanks. 
Then we remounted and took off—for 
another aerial visit with Nature. 

END 





Man Under the Hood 
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. Fifty-nine pilots soared a total of 
418 hours, 32 minutes—that’s 17 days, 
10 hours, 32 minutes if you hadn‘t no- 
ticed. They covered 5,841 miles 
in this time. Peter Reidel, trans- 
port pilot and veteran European soaring 
enthusiast, made one flight of 225 miles, 
and four other flights country 
for distances ranging between 103 and 
196 miles. . . . Our own boys did pretty 
well too. My one objection is that 
there were too many imported soaring 
planes in the contest. I'd like to 
see a dozen or more American ships in 
the high performance class. 


across 


* * * 


The Army Air Corps has just called 
for bids by manufacturers of light air- 
craft for construction of a tiny radio- 
controlled target ship. The plane 
is supposed to have a speed of 150 m.ph. 
at 10,000 feet. And it should be 
launched by catapult or from a conven- 
tional landing gear. Ostensibly 
these planes are intended for anti-air- 
craft targets and will be flown by a 
radio operator from the ground. ; 
But our friends tell us the Army also 
is considering the use of these planes 
as controllable aerial bombs that can be 
dived into their targets. Sounds a 
little like Buck Rogers, but after all the 
British have been doing it for nearly 
two years. 
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Do You Know ... 


. . « THAT Wright aircraft engines have 
played a vital part in the tremendous 
growth of air transportation throughout 
the world. 


. . « THAT in the United States alone, 
Wright Cyclones power all of the luxuri- 
ous Douglas Day Planes and Sleeper 
Planes now in service on American Air- 
lines, Braniff Airways, Eastern Air Lines, 
Pan American Airways and Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air. 


. » « THAT Wright Cyclones also power 
luxurious transports on K.L.M. (Royal 
Dutch Airlines), Swiss Air Lines, K.N.1.L.M. 
(Dutch East Indies), Pan American Grace 
Airways, Australian 
China National Airways, Japan Air Trans- 
port and many other important airlines 
throughout the world. 


National Airways, 


. . « THAT the giant new 74-passenger 
Boeing 314 Flying Boats now under con- 
struction for Pan American Airways are 
1500 H.P. Wright 


double-row Cyclone engines. 


powered by four 


. . . THAT these engines develop a total 
of 6000 horsepower—twice as much 


power as a railway locomotive. 


... THAT the new Pan American Airways’ 
Super-Clipper planes will enable you to 
fly from New York to London or from San 
Francisco to China at an estimated speed 
of 200 miles per hour. 


... THAT the passenger decks of the new 
Cyclone powered Pan American Airways’ 
Clipper planes are divided into nine sepa- 
rate sections. Five of them are standard 
passenger compartments, accommodating 
ten passengers each, the sixth is a half- 
size compartment for four passengers. 
The center section is a large room which 
may be alternately furnished either as a 
lounge or a dining salon. The aft section 
is a deluxe compartment which may be 
used as a bridal suite. 


GES 
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“Fly with Wright 
the World Over" 


WRIGHT 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON NEW JERSEY 
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Airports 
AT SEA 


Although everyone knows 
what an aircraft carrier is, 
not many realize just what 
goes to make up one of 
these huge floating air 
bases. POPULAR AVIATION has 
been fortunate in obtaining 
an exclusive, revealing arti- 
cle that describes the inner 
workings of an American 
carrier. The author is an 
authority on Naval aviation 
and is on duty with the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics in Washington. Don’t 
miss this authoritative ar- 
ticle, “Airports at Sea” by 
J. B. Hancock. One of many 
features in the big 


OCTOBER ISSUE OF 
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We Don't Fly for Love 


(Continued from page 26) 











Reserve your copy of 
this NEW 1939 catalog 
NOW! The new edition of 
our famous guide to remarkable 
values in radio, including the sen- 
sational new line of Lafayette Re- 
ceivers. In fact, everything in radio 
at rock-bottom prices. Don’t fail 
to get your copy of this unbeat- 
able buying guide. Send for it 
today—It’s FREE! 





likes to feel romance and not one of us 
want to die wondering what it’s all 
about. 

As for myself, I don’t want to marry 
some wealthy old gent who took a fancy 
to me because I was a dainty fixture on 
a $100,000 airplane. Perhaps I won't 
have the chance. But I’m so wrapped up 
in this flying business that my prefer- 
ence, I feel, is going to be some bright 
lad who is part of the business. He 
may be a pilot. I don’t know though. 
The pilots marry a lot of stewardesses 
every year and that can’t go on for- 
ever without a little bigamy sneaking 
in. But this aviation business is young 
and there are a lot of young, eligible 
men in it. Some real down-to-earth fel- 
lows, too. I don’t want to marry the 
president of the company, either (Note: 
He’s already married). The man I marry 
is not going to be gauged by the job 
he holds or his comparative ability. 
When I first came to work, I felt a 
deep affection for a pilot with whom I 
flew a great deal. In a few months I 
realized I was going in for a bit of 
hero-worship. He is a brainy gent with 
a lot of ability. He handles an airplane 
in the way I want to handle a baby 
carriage some day. He’s handsome, too. 
But it wasn’t love—just infatuation. 

The funny part of it is that to this 
day he never suspects that I really did 
care for him and had he returned my 
affection in those early stages, I might 
readily have been very receptive to him. 
But now I get my 85 hours of flying 
a month and the publicity department 
says I fly about 120,000 miles a year, 
so I should be just as glamorous a per- 
son to the pilots as this man was to me. 

But gosh-darn it, I've met a flock of 
good-looking men in this business and 
men who are going places. That's the 
kind of a man I'd like to tie on to, 
rather than some man with gray hair 
who has already spent the best years 
of his life. I'd rather climb the ladder 
of success side by side with a man 
rather than be dragged up by the seat 
of my pants. Sure, I admit it—I’m 
going to be married some day, but it’s 
going to be a few years yet before I 
get stewardessing out of my system 
and start considering any man. Perhaps 
the editor will invite me to jot down a 
few notes a year from now so I can 
tell you what my heart interest is. 
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Coming= 
. « « in the next issue, a big four-star 
aeronautical feature: 


EMPIRE BUILDERS 


This is the complete story of Britain's 
famed Short brothers aircraft company. 
The life history of the company that 
built the famous “Empire” boats is 
scheduled for four pages of data and 
pictures. 


Watch for the big October issue 


on the newsstands 
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As for today, my heart interest is 
quite varied. I have no steady boy 
friends. I’m not ready to settle down 
to a “steady” right now. Three or four 
nights a week are spent out of town, 
and I certainly don’t want to sit in a 
hotel room and knit until my trip is 
ready to go back. You're right—in my 
time off I like to get caught up on my 
dancing, smoke four or five cigarettes, 
hear the news of the town and nurse a 
glass or two of beer. Or if I’m on a 
night trip, I want to get out and take 
on some sun at a beach, or beat some 
co-pilot at tennis. (Not that I ever 
have.) 

I’ve been pouring out my thoughts her: 
at random. I know what subjects whirl 
through my brain while the typewrite1 
keys are clicking. Let's take a peek at 
my thoughts while flying. Perhaps 1 
admire some shapely girl in the forward 
seat who's just made a big hit in the 
movies. Or it’s fun to promote a smile 
from a babe in arms who's traveling 
across the country with his maiden aunt 
What a joy it is to feed a little tyke 
10,000 feet. Some day I'll have one of 
my own (or did I say two)? 

The next passenger I see is a clothing 
salesman—from Brooklyn, I'll bet. He’s 
just the type who'll pull out a long black 
cigar and start puffing on it. He's the 
gent who'll want to rush you from the 
airport to his room—prelude-to-seduc- 
tion is the label I have for him. | know 
this gent is married. He’s probably told 
me at least ten times in the last hundred 
miles about his wife. And yet he is 
already painting pretty pictures about 
the view from the lake from his window 
and how nice cognac goes with a demi 
tasse. This guy has already mentally 
sized me up and I'd like to bury 
my nails in his eyes. Instead, I just 
let him down easy so as not to make 
an enemy for the company. However, 
I can still treasure the hope that “my 
man” will never be the deceitful wretch 
that this man is. 

I’ve learned a lot about men from 
stewardessing and hope some day I can 
make this knowledge profitable. How 
or why I don’t know. I’m sold on the 
idea that very, very few men have but 
one love in their life. Perhaps the first 
comes at 16 and the next at marriage, 
but I hope the man I get will be mature 
enough to avoid the commonness some 
of my passengers have stooped to. 

If you’ve read this far you are prob- 
ably saying that this gal has written a 
lot about stewardesses, but has said 
nothing about their work. Well, if, 
when you started reading this story, you 
expected to read how long it takes to 
serve a meal and how many ssticks of 
gum are passed out daily, you didn't 
read the title. The editor said the title 
would be something like this: We Do 
or Don’t Fiy for Love. 

Well, we may not fly for love, but we 
certainly love to fly—if you know what 
I mean. 

END 
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Blimp Tailor 
(Continued from page 50) 
Become an Aeronautical Sasteees, US-Giite be nae comes ue | 
, 1 1 ¢ . . . > 108 Weeks. Bachelor of Science degree. Graduates in Mechanica 
Ss \s the balloon fell in flames, C. E. Engineering can complete aeronautical course in 2 A 
1 . ilo fa ctene P ar: Thorough training in ali fund ital i ing subjec quipp 
r Wollam, my co pil t, Taste ned : — with wind-tunnel (see illustration). Non-essentials eliminated. Courses 
7 hute harness on my unconscious form, designed to save student time and money. Flying school facilities 4 
v1 ; : , é ‘ ie » side able at nearby airports. Properly trained engineers in design, research, 
ae and tried to hoist me over the ide. | janufacture and sales work are In demand. Enter September, January, 
When this proved impossible, Wollam, | March, June. Courses are offered also in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, 
\ ; s abso ty Chemical, Radio Engineering; Business Administration and Accounting. 
imself, bailed out, hoping the remain Living costs and tuition low. Those who lack high school may make up 
ng balloon cloth might form a para- Sui — famous for technical 2-year courses. Graduates successful. 
S . Pp . catalog. 
;' ute within the net and check my de- | 798 Cotiege Ave. gente, tas. 
scent. And that is just what happened. 
ny - ° ° 
Except for lightning shock, burns, a 
es : : “ 
broken arm, and four broken ribs, I was 
all right, and back at work within a 
} year ‘5 





1. A. Cooper is a West Virginian by 
" : birt He ; ‘ 53 ines : old i i rd BIG 
¥ unger. , PLANE 


The story is told of his early days 


f f his balloon tailoring, that when new 

7 designs were decided upon, this stocky CONSTRUCT AN A-P GAS MODEL 
with the unruly hair would usually 

find a vacant room somewhere and work 


and night to get the new type bal- 





IMPORTANT NOTE! 
These kits are ABSOLUTELY 
COMPLETE, except for motor. 


Get any one of them and elim- 


loons finished even before the engineers 
had completed their calculations and 
before their last blueprints had had time 

dry 
Men in those days called Cooper a 
practical genius.” For many _ years 
Cooper has had charge of the balloon 
room at the Goodyear Zeppelin factory, 
nd at present he is at work on the bags 
for two Navy blimps which are being 
built by the Goodyear Zeppelin Com- 
pany for use at the training station in 
gy P cense numbers and authentic 
“a Lakehurst, N. J., as well as on more of { | markings; sheet aluminum ; semi- 
, the new type C-6 balloon for the OUR LATEST se finished wheel pants on models 
’ shown; leading and trailing 


My my'’s experimental purposes. . 
Id Arn experimental purposes A new sensational 
| Both men and women are employed edges tapered to shape on ta- 


8” wi ome ieee 
nder him at the Goodyear balloon 4 wing span minia pered wing models; all liquids 





inate the necessity of having to 
buy a lot of extra parts. Each 
kit contains: all movable con- 
trols; ready formed landing 
gear and moter mount; spun 
alum. cowl—where necessary; 


new type, streamline, puncture- 





proof, rubber tired wheels; 
FULL SIZE BLUE PRINTS; li- 





a “i where the big bags are laid out ture gas model. Easy to build. Kit eon- (including colors); switches, 
- on the floor and cemented together by tains all latest improvements, Complete bolts, screws, ete., and the ma- 
i workers who must go about in their except for colored dopes. ONLY 395 jority of curved parts cut to 
1 — shape; such as ribs, forms, 


stocking feet for fear of harming the 
vi fabric. Careful tests are made on each TAKE YOUR PICK ee ee ee 

minute part of the bag before it is sent | mess will enable you to build 
‘ from the factory. To make these tests OF THESE RECORD BREAKERS» © fuer gu model. 


ne of the workers stand on one side 
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io of the cloth, while other worke rs with REARWIN Speedster MONOCOUPE 90-A LUSCOMBE PHANTOM 
electric light bulbs pass outside of the Span, 6’ Length, 3°6” Span, 76” Length, 50” Approved by the Luscombe Airplane 
l as ‘ oe aw A contest winning, nationwide favor- | A knockout—both in flyability and orp. 
cloth, spotting any places which may ite Approved by thousands. ich | aunaasenee! ieich Shee, Gteeenad te Span, 6’4” Length, 51” 
as men ie appearing red and silver combination. | silver. Price of this un- All the latest improvements tend to 
- e€ weak. END Complete kit, ‘$8.50 matchable kit only....... $12.50 make this an outstanding flyer. Yel- 
n ' only... i laine a tale e low with red trim gives it a strikin 
an | , STINSON RELIANT U. S. ARMY PURSUIT —— .. $14.06 
W T eres enty to re) Approved by the Stinson Aircraft Span, 57” Length, 48” 
. . Span 6109" Length 53” A knobby, stable, and consistent New TAYLOR CUB 
» (Continued from page 14) A snappy job in black and yellow, - 9 ,s- 3 Hine X. a. A m1, ai in 
ut with plenty of wing surface, to make | ored army insignia, $8.00 | yellow with red ‘trim. Complete 
t a glide m slowly. This de luxe rr ea See . kit, a real buy 
" ing to the Command and General Staff A . Sisssaescavenanaieasines .. 90s 
nai School at Fort Leavenworth next year. ART CHESTER'S (Jeep) HOWARD D. G. A.-8 SILVER FLYER 
re . | ; ‘ hool Approved by Art Chester Approved by Ben. 0. Howard Span, 6’ Length, 3’6” 
1e Supposed to be a high-powered school. Span, 714" Length, 56/2” Span, ha Length, 51° vn A trim single seater pursuit job. 
latte . fol] ¢ ots An ideal flying gas model of Art| A great gas model of a great flyer, Complete t. with balsa 50 
Fitted a fellow f a duty. — Chester’s classy racer in $12 with =e rich erenge end black combina- air wheels, Only........++ $6. 
Jest, sh. ut ? y; dark green trim. tion. Complete kit can’t 
duty with what: ith some grounc x ' 50 
‘ol Focssoee t t $ price..... o 
outfit? Give me the Tactical School, a a repaabois igen CUSTOM - BUILT KITS 
. . - hl a] 
d real Air Corps school for an Air Corps FAIRATLD COLL ar for PARTICULAR MODEL 
, s . proved by Faire ire or 
f fiyer. Maybe the Command and Gen- Span, 6834” Length, 58” BUILDERS ---.-..- 
ral Staff So} 1 , . eae Excellent flyer. Plenty of wing surface gives it a wonderful gliding angle. 
yu eral Staff School later on in my career. Gray with red trim, A truly outstanding kit $10.00 MAIL COUPON TODAY 
1 he ir ; : a6 > + Price. ..--++++ seeeceeee: coos ee cceccecccesoces 
fo Sut the Air Corps was the branch to ee ee ee ee eee ee 
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le day on tne tarm. ell, maybe an if 
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0 maybe not. But not in the Army Air | § 1 
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Remember your Cub Dealer 
he is ready to help you 


Where to Buy Your Cub 
SALES SERVICE 


There is a dealer near who can supply your every 
need be it a cotter pin or a squadron of airplanes 





NORTH CAROLINA CAMEL CITY FLYING SERVICE 





SEE McGINNIS! 
Carolina’s Air Sales Headquarters. 
WINSTON SALEM, N. C. 


Authorized Parts and Service for Conti- 
nental Motors up to 150 H.P. Competent 
Instruction. Reliable Charter Service 


CUB—STINSON—CONTINENTAL 





TEXAS 


LOU FOOTE FLYING SERVICE 





DON’T PAY TO LEARN! 


WE GIVE A bong SOLO COURSE WITH EACH 
NEW CUB PURCHASE 


GET IN ON OUR EASY-TO-BUY NOW! DON’T 
WAIT UNTIL THE RUSH STARTS. 
THIS IS THE CUB YEAR 
SALES SERVICE STORAGE 
LOU FOOTE FLYING SERVICE 
HANGAR A LOVE FIELD DALLAS 
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WOODSTOCK Buiaen 





Used to win most Inter- 
national Commercial 
School Contests 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. B-6 











WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 











ation and police radio, servicing, 
marine and Morse telegraphy taught 
thorou y, Nine months’ engineering 






course equivalent to three ye college radio work 
established 1874. All expenses low. Catalog free 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Dodd St., Valparaiso, Ind. 











ENGINEERING, broadcasting, avi 


School 





Follow the Latest 
DEVELOPMENTS 
in theField of Radio 


RADIO 
NEWS 


Sparkling articles on the ap- 
» prone of radio in all 
| fields. 
Construction and technical 
» articles for the experi- 
menter. 
Latest information and time- 
» table on foreign short- 
wave broadcasts. 


These and all other latest issues are dis- 
cussed in Radio News, together with the 
newest circuits and apparatus. 


Read RADIO NEWS 


25c on all newsstands 
($2.50 by annual subscription in U.S.) 














| Fought in Spain 


(Continued from page 12) 











volunteers fighting for the government, 
and they were credited with some of the 
most outstanding work of the whole war, 
so we at least knew that there were some 
Italians who could fight. 

Many questions have been asked about 
the methods of observation used in the 
Spanish war, also about the types of 
planes used in such work. The general 
trend of my answers to those questions 
will undoubtedly be rather disappointing 
to those who happen to believe in the 
use of planes designed solely for observa- 
tion purposes. 

When I first arrived at the Madrid 
front the enemy was using a plane so 
designed, but it wasn’t very successful. 
It was a single-motored Heinkel known 
as the Paloma Blanca (White Dove on 
account of its color) and carried a crew 
of three men: pilot, rear gunner, and a 
combination observer and cameraman. 
They did fairly well as long as there was 
a solid layer of clouds in which they 
could seek shelter if attacked, but as soon 
as the clouds thinned out and finally dis- 
appeared altogether, they were 
Our monoplanes could catch up with 
them long before they could reach the 
security of their own territory. We never 
saw a single one of them after about the 
first of April. They were used a little 
bit over the front lines but they never 
ventured very far back in our territory. 
After the first of April the enemy used 
bi-motored bombers for their interior ob- 
servations. 

We used sort of a double method 
in our own observation flights. For ob- 
servation of areas within about 15 or 20 
miles of the front lines we used our bi- 
plane fighters—for anything beyond that 
we used our fast bi-motored bombers 
(Katiuskas). 

The advantage of this system was that 
anti-aircraft batteries were 


useless. 


the enemy 


usually more or less concentrated in 
areas close to the front lines and our 
fighters could get much closer to the 


ground than the Katiuskas and still man- 
age to keep clear of their fire. On several 
reconnaissance flights we actually flew 
under 500 feet and still returned with 
our reports. At that altitude the A. A. 
guns were practically useless—the gun- 
ners seemed to have trouble setting their 
fuses for such short distances—and the 
A. A. machine-guns (.50 caliber) fired 
such heavy streams of tracer that they 
could actually be seen in time to evade 
them (that was where our maneuver- 
ability came in handy). Camouflage was 
usually better near the front, too, but at 
that altitude we could make out anything 
of importance. We could also take time 
out to machine-gun any enemy convoys 
we happened to run across. 

Our biplane bombers had a cruising 
range wide enough to fly to any part of 
Franco’s territory and return with gaso- 
line to spare. They usually covered the 
enemy’s heavy bomber fields, which were 
usually located far back of the lines. 
They also kept their eyes peeled for any 
signs of supply depots or munition 
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dumps. They carried radios so that even 
if they were shot down they could still 
get their information back to headquar- 
ters up until the last moment. 

Another subject about which many 
questions have been asked is that of 
ground strafing. Here, again, the answers 
will prove to be disappointing to the sup- 
porters of attack planes. We had planes 
(Rasantes) which were equipped with 
ground strafing guns, but they were pri- 
marily light bombers. They were very 
slow and flew at too high an altitude 

All effective work of that sort was 
done by our fighters. We could come 
down in a dive and, at the bottom, have 
sufficient speed to maneuver around and 
dodge anti-aircraft fire. Fifty caliber 
anti-aircraft machine-gun fire would al- 
most certainly be effective against low and 
straight-flying attack planes. Our pres- 
ent-day Army attack planes are entirely 
too large to do any maneuvering. We 
could maneuver a patrol of three of our 
biplane fighters better than one of them 
could hope to do. 

The last subject on the list concerns 
the effectiveness of anti-aircraft gunfire. 
As far as I could see—and that was the 
general consensus of opinion of my fel- 
low pilots—its principal effect was to 
demoralize new front-line pilots. In all 
of the time I spent over there I saw 
only two planes brought down by anti- 
aircraft fire. Both of those were brought 
down by direct hits—which seems to 
prove that the archie gunners still have 
to depend on luck for their victories. Of 
course, time after time we returned with 
shrapnel holes in our planes and pilots— 
but we still returned. Which proves that 
modern archie shells still have plenty of 
room for improvement. In most of those 
latter cases a few minutes’ work by a 
mechanic with glue and patches—or by 
a doctor—would be sufficient. 

During the Brunete offensive directly 
in front of Madrid, the Fascists were 
using the latest types of German rapid- 
fire guns against us. They were very 
similar to the “secret” British pom-pom. 
We made several flights every day for 
about two weeks and were fired upon 
every time we crossed the lines. Yet, they 
managed to bring down only one plane— 
and that was a direct hit upon one of our 
monoplane fighters which was making 
about 300 m.p.h. at the time. All in all, 
I would say that anti-aircraft fire is not 
nearly as effective as our United States 
anti-aircraft advocates would have us be- 
lieve. The best defense against enemy 
planes still seems to be to “old-fashioned” 
fighting planes—especially when they are 
of American types. 

In closing, I might say that if Ameri- 
can plane manufacturers uphold their 
present standards, we need never fear in- 
vasion by foreign aircraft. The only 
country in the world which has planes 
which can even hope to compare with 
ours is Russia—and their planes are 
merely copies (and, in some cases, de- 
velopments) of our planes. In_ fact. 
from conversations which I have had 
with Russian political representatives in 
Spain, I have good reason to believe that 
we have a secret military agreement with 
the Soviet Union. 

END 
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Such Interesting People 


(Continued from page 44) 


—— 








ar and was rushed to New York. 
[he other reporter, a bit peeved at 
sent out a story that she 
escaped death by duck- 
prop. This was 
nowhere near it. But 
apers all over the country carried ban- 
ners about “Hepburn narrowly escaped 


] . 
issing ner, 
ad narrowly 
g under a revolving 


ntrue; she was 


deat! 


lo prove how convincing a news story 
can be, the reporter, later em- 
ployed by the Associated Press, inter- 


same 


iewed Miss Hepburn and reminded 
er of the Newark incident. 
“Yes”, said the actress, “do you know 


was nearly decapitated by a whirling 


ropeller that time?” She actually be- 
ieved it herself! 

One of the “pains in the neck” to re- 
orters is the two-time Motion Picture 


\cademy Award winner, Luise Rainer, 
Miss Rainer, a fine actress, is poison to 
yhotographers and reporters. She runs by 
hem and refuses to talk or pose. Once 


he claimed to be her own maid. It is 





nly recently she travels under her own 
name. She arrived at Newark one after- 
oon and ran for the car. As _ luck 
vould have it the car was delayed and 
I got a chance to talk to her. 
“Listen, Miss Rainer,” I said in my 


voice, “why don’t you be 
Don't you realize this 
s our business? Don’t you know pub- 
is } life? Without publicity 
ou could never be the great box-office 
attraction you are. Making friends is 
our success. We want to help you... 
ve don't want to do you any harm 


est pleading 


egular and talk? 


ity 1s your 


ymething?” 
her big expressive eyes 


n't you say s 


Luise turned 


ill force and handed me... a gar- 
enia! 
Ricardo Cortez, the movie actor, is 
vell copy. Not only is he friendly, but 
as a marvelous memory. He even re- 


and tells 
Hollywood 
always stretch a 
break. Douglas 
son, are willing 
Pickford and her 


embers reporters 


oked out of 


names 
them who is b 
the near future | 
int to give him a 
Fairbanks, father and 
talkers. So is Mary 
Buddy Rogers 
Clark Gable thinks nothing of sign 
g autographs until his hand must ache. 
Randolph Scott makes friends easily. 


Wally Beery pilot himself, acts 
gruff, but really isn’t. He'll pose for 
ictures—but not in front of an airline 
ship 

“lL pay for ticket,” he says. “I’m 
ot advertising the air lines.” 


Robert Wadlow, the Illinois giant who 
ame on to join the circus, was met here 


vy the late Dexter Fellows and a corps 


f press agents. They were afraid the 
uge youngster might be shy. He 
wasn't, but he resented being called a 
re al 

Young Vittorio Mussolini, son of 


Il Duce, didn’t mind posing for pictures, 
but he was conscious of his poor Eng 
talk. All he said was 
hoss” when a mounted 
him 


s] and wouldn't 
‘Tek 


police 


away de 


officer got too close to 
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The Roosevelts, from Eleanor right 
on down, are fine copy. Mrs. Roosevelt 
will always talk and James 
freely with any of the other passengers 
aboard the plane. 

Governor Hoffman of New Jersey, 
during the f Hauptmann 


poses 


famous trial, 
was much sought after for interviews. 
A former reporter himself, Hoffman 
never tried to avoid interviews, but he 
was a master at changing the subject 
All a reporter ever got from an inter- 
view with Hoffman was a collection of 
new jokes. 

Wrestlers are always willing to talk, 
but they seldom have anything worth 
while talking about. Fighters either 
try to ape Gene Tunney or strut impor- 
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tantly down the gangplank. Tommy 


Farr, the Welsh heavyweight, while 
friendly and jovial, never makes any 
important statements. The reason for 


this, we learn, is because he carries an 
English reporter with him to keep him 
from “spilling the beans.” 

Dr. Hugo Eckener, commander of the 
ill-fated Hindenburg, speaks little Eng- 
lish, but if the reporter understands 
German, he'll talk blimps all « 

Reporters do meet interesting people 

some day I'm going to buttonhole 
a celebrity and say: 

“It must be wonderful to be a 
brity you meet so many 
ing reporters!” 


lay. 


celeb- 
interest- 


END 





FOR SUCCESS’ IN 


PREPARE NOW TO 


EARN UP TO $6,000 AS AIRLINE 
PILOT. . . $2,400 AS MECHANIC 


AVIATION CALLS you to a fascinating 


eareer with exceptional opportunities for good pay and rapid 
promotion. Aviation offers you the chance to be a part of the 
You'll find at this Interna- 
tionally recognized Lincoln School, the complete, thorough training you need 
to successfully meet the demands of the aviation industry. 


world’s fastest growing industry. 


AVIATION 










Your Training for 
Government Pilot’s Rating 


Your Government Approved 
Flight Training at Lincoln in- 
cludes everything to make you 
a first-class pilot. Lincoln 
Flight Training offers you 
thousands of extra air miles. ing 
Plenty of cross-country ex- 
perience, including an Airline 
observation flight to Los An- 
geles or New York. 





TRAINING IN 
AERO- 
NAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 
Lincoln offers a com- 
plete course in Aero- 
nautical Engineering. 
Only 2 years required. 
Combines common- 
sense practical train- 
wbth necessary 
theory. 
unrelated and un- 
necessary subjocts. 
Students assist in de- 
signing and building 

new airplanes. 


Your Mechanics Train- 
ing Prepares you for 
Aircraft and Engine 
Mechanics Position 
12 shops and laboratories 
—wide variety of modern 
airplanes and airplane 
engines. Lincoln Training 
gives you every require- 
ment for your Govern- 
ment Mechanics Rating. 
Training also in Aircraft 
Sheet-Metal, Welding, 
Radio. 


Eliminates 








At Lincoln, students are given opportunity to assist in preliminary 
design, layout and the actual building of new airplanes. 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR YOU TO START TRAINING AT LINCOLN—APPROVED 
ES BUREAU OF AIR COMMERCE FOR FLIGHT AND 


BY THE UNITED STAT 


MECHANICS TRAINING 





LINCOLN AIRPLANE & FLYING SCHOOL 


DIVISION OF LINCOLN AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


109 AIRCRAFT BLDG. 


Get meee * book “Contact.’’ 





LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


it tells How Men are Trained for Aviation 


Ail. COUPON TODAY for complete information. 


complete 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY. 





Lincoin Airplane and Flying School 
109 Aircraft Bidg., Lincoin, Nebraska. 


I want to get into Aviation and would like to have your book Contact Send me 
information about Lincoln 
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Training 
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AIRPLANE 
DESIGN 


by K. D. Wood 


Third Edition revised to June 1938 
now available. The only book of 
its kind; used by most factories and 
colleges. Gives all the data needed 
to design any size airplane to any 
specifications, with illustrative ex- 
amples. 

Cornell Co-Op Society, 

Ithaca, New York. 


Enclosed find $4.00 for Wood's Airplane 
Design Book. 
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An Airy Chat with the Editor | 
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NE thing that is lacking this year, in 
this office anyway, and that is the 
conventional mystery ship that makes 
its bow to the public about this time of 


the year. Of course, the Army and the 
Navy have their mystery doodle-bugs 
as per usual, but the great big inventor 


that represents advanced thought in the 
milling millions is sadly missing from 
the picture, this year 


+e & 
M* 
sciences, is limping 


TEOROLOGY, being 

speculative 
along about as usual. I've got soaking 
wet three times this summer by listening 
to some scientific weather prophecies, all 
of which registers me as a member of 
the Doubting Thomas Club of 


one of the 


Chicago. 


When this science is developed to the 
point where a guy can look at a dial, 
move a slide-rule back and forth a few 


times and then venture outdoors without 
an umbrella under each arm, I'll say 
that the perfected — that’s 
what! 


science is 


* * * 
VEN 


tions 


radio communica- 
various towns on 
a projected flight, direct tele- 
phonic communication and with a flock 
of Weather Bureau maps, the pilots con- 
sistently fly into all sorts of unexpected 


with a dozen 
between the 
line of 


weather disturbances, just as if meteor 
ology were non-existent. Old Man 
Weather isn't licked yet, drat him, re- 


what the big shots say. 
o* * of 


gardless of 


ANP that brings to mind the remark 

of a physician that may be of use to 
our airline pilots. He said that adven- 
turers who exhausted with 
hunger and thirst in the wild places of 
the earth, die of acidosis or from an ex- 
cess of acid in their mechanism and, that 
if such prospective victims would alka- 
lize themselves with an alkaline prepara- 
tion that they could prolong their lives 
two or three days. We submit this 
thought to pilots who may have a crack- 
up in the mountains where food and 
water are scarce and where the walking 
is tough. Alkalize and perhaps you will 
live long enough to be picked up by a 
and perhaps not. 

2s 


become 


search party 


ERHAPS future air service regulations 
will carry a paragraph requiring that 
every cockpit be equipped with a big can 
of sodium bicarbonate, powdered mage- 
sium or the like. 
tk * * 


carbonate, 


ND then, 
seriously, a 
might be of 
sodium bicarbonate in gaining assistance 
from the outside world. One could be 
carried without much trouble in 
ship, just as a lifeboat is carried by an 
ocean liner. It’s not really a joke at all. 


thinking this matter 
gasoline-propelled 


assistance to the 


over 


scooter 


every 


It would save lot of walking 
* * * 
HERE'S been a lot of discussion dur- 


ing the past year as to the relative merits 


of lady hostesses and male stewards. There 
seems to be no argument at all so far as we 
can see. The public likes and admires the 
lady attendants and would, we are cer 
tain, prefer them to the European type 
he-hostess with his bob-tailed 
jacket silly simper. We're 
for the gals. 


service 


and strong 


i. a 


O you remember the oldtime leather- 
necked pilots who swore by the gods 
that no man or corporation could get 
them into a monkey suit with brass but- 
tons and a cap with an airline advertise- 
ment on it? Well, times change. and | 
met an oldtimer the other day that out- 
dazzled John Philip Sousa with the bril- 
liance of his array. He was a cross be- 
tween a Swiss admiral and a Gold Coast 
doorman with enough brass trimmings 
to sink a ship—and they made him like 
it! 
* * * 
[LL JONES remarked that he looked 
like a 1916 except that 
he carried no 


Rolls-Royce 
guarantee. 
x * * 


W' YINDER what became of that safe 
tv {j > é c 


gasoline that was so loudly pro- 
In the supply 
but when 

‘safety” 


claimed a few vears past. 
tanks it was not inflammable, 
it reached the carbureter the 
removed and it normal ex- 
plosive I wonder if the inventor 
was blocked by the refiners or because he 
couldn't finance the It worked 
and good valid demonstrations proved it. 


x * * 
ya RE are now 


young man’s mind 
California. One is 
sa place, of 
enter the 


was became 


asoline 


scheme. 


two objects in the 
thinks of 


movies 


when he 
to enter the 
and the second 
industry which 
About the 
for either 
Your chances in the movies 
than to get a profitable job 


course) 
aircraft 
is now booming on the coast. 


is to 


same advice can be given 
brain storm 


are better 


in a West Coast factory—practically nil 
we might jolly well say. If you really 
know aviation—swell, but if you don't, 
hang on to that grocery store job a 
little longer, or go to an aviation school 
x *« x 

OES private flying come under the 

head of sport, a hobby or an avoca 
tion? That's what we'd like to know 
So many private flyers work so diligently 
on their ships, and so seriously, that it 
takes on the appearance of a job at 


But 
army of 


zero. salary. even more occupied 
arm-chair pilots, air- 
rest of them who 


when off the 


are the 
port peewees and the 
spend their waking hours, 


job, identifying a Palooka PBA-2145 
UB from a Hoozus 9-49-CCX. The 
former fans work all day and the latter 


work all night. But it’s a great hobby 
no matter how or wherefrom you look 
at it. In fact, I know several fellows who 
have gotten so good at it that they can 
rattle off the names of passing planes 
like nothing at all. Ail they have to see 
is the speck high in the sky. What a 


sport! END 
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strongly in favor of the bill, but thought 
that the composition of the Authority 
was a matter of great importance. The 
Authority should include a legal member 
to assure a truly judicial attitude in its 
hearings and The Authority 
should be as far as possible non-partisan 
in character. It should contain one 
member well versed in air transport, one 
an authority on airports and airways, 
one equally well versed in aircraft manu- 
facture, and interested in private 
flying, non-scheduled flying and aviation 
training. 

A Telegram to the President 
sentiment crystallized in the 
President: 
RESPECTIVELY 


decisions. 


one 


Finally 
following telegram to the 
fHE NATIONAL AIR BOARD 
SIGNING OF THE MC CARRAN- 
CREATION OF A CIVIL 

AND THE AP- 
MEN WELL VERSED 
AVIATION SUCH 
MANUFAC- 


RGES THI 
kA BILL FOR THE 
\ERONAUTICS AUTHORITY 
POINTMENT THEREON OF 
tHE MAIN DIVISION OF 
AS TRANSPORTATION, AIRCRAFT 


rURE, AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS, PRIVATE AND 
MISCELLANEOUS FLYING, IN ADDITION TO A 
LEGAI MEMBER EXPERIENCED IN AVIATION 
AW. SUCH A REPRESENTATIVE BOARD AP- 
PEARS ESSENTIAL TO THE BEST FUNCTIONING 

THE AUTHORITY WHICH WILL HAVE SU- 
PREME IMPORTANCE FOR ALL OF AMERICAN 
AVIATION, 

A Resolution in Memory of Senator 

Copeland 
It was only fitting to recall the great 


services which Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land had rendered to aviation safety in 


the following resolution: 


Resolved: that this Board expresses its 
regret at the death of Senator Copeland 
who has shown such marked interest in 


aviation safety for so many years and has 

rendered it such signal service. 

A Letter on Supercharger Development 
Mr. J. C 


tric Company 


Miller of the General Elec- 
has written us a letter on 
which epit- 

that it is 


supercharger development, 
omizes the subject so well 
reproduced here in full. 

“As I told you last week at the lunch- 
eon of the Air Board, I am giving you, 
herewith, some of the history and a re- 
port on the present state of development 
of superchargers for high altitude opera- 
well as a brief resume of some 
of our other developments which appear 
value on projected 


tion, as 
have particular 
large aircraft. 
\s you probably know, our exhaust- 
driven supercharger development dates 
back to 1918 when we were requested 


vy the Army Air Corps to develop an 
exhaust-driven supercharger based pri- 
rily on the work that Rateau had 





already done in France. 

‘This development moved very slowly 
after the War and I think a great deal 

credit is due to the foresight and ini- 
tiative of the Air Corps authorities in 
this development alive during 
the many years when it was freely ad- 
mitted that it had no immediate prac- 
tical application 

With the advent of airplanes with 
greater speed range, variable speed pro- 


keeping 


POPULAR AVIATION 


pellers and other related items, the turbo 
supercharger becomes almost a neces- 
sity when operation at altitudes of 20,000 
ft. and above is contemplated. The turbo 
supercharger is assuming a position of 
constantly increasing importance for 
military work, particularly for bombing, 
pursuit and reconnaissance. You will 
appreciate, of course, that I am not at 
liberty to go into any detail in connec- 
tion with the military application of this 
form of supercharger, since this project 
is still placed on a restricted status by 
the Government. 

“Based on the trend of commercial air 
transport development, it is our opinion 
that some form of the two stage super- 
charger will undoubtedly be required 
when actual operating altitudes of 20,000 
ft. are attained by the air lines. We 
presume that the first stage supercharg- 
ing will be, as it is now, within the 
engine. The second stage may be either 
driven by the engine crank shaft as is 
the case with the present internal 
blower, or it may be driven by a turbine 
wheel in the engine exhaust. In either 
case, inter-stage cooling will be required 
and the final decision between the two 
types of second stages will undoubtedly 
be based on such items as comparative 
weight, space requirements, maintenance 
and reliability. Theoretically there is 
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some slight advantage in the use of a 
turbine driven second stage over a gear 
driven second stage. Also, the turbine 
driven supercharger is entirely flexible 
in operation in that its speed can be 
varied with reference to engine speed. 

“We have developed various size ex- 
haust driven superchargers which weigh 
considerably less than one pound per 
shaft horsepower developed by the tur- 
bine wheel and which are perfectly safe 
for operations at speeds in excess of 
20,000 r.p.m. and with exhaust tempera- 
tures of 1,500 deg. 

END 








Now Only OVER 7000 GHA Gas 

Engine Kits have been 
sold at $8.50. Now you 
ean buy the new, improved 
kit for only $5.00 or with 






ete. Serewdriver 

needed to complete assembly in 

30 minutes. Send order with 
$1.00 deposit today. 

BELL MACHINE COMPANY 

5038 West 25th St., Cicero, Ill. 


PHOTO $ 
ENLARGER 9" 


Money back guarantee 
A REAL Photo Enlarger that does fine 
work. Focuses automatically. Also COPIES 
and has a Contact Printer and Retouching 
Table. Interestin: circular free. Only 
$5.94 complete, ns included. 


IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., NewYork 





























YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE A PILOT TO ENJOY 
PLANE FUNDAMENTALS FOR FLYER’S LICENSE 


(FULLY ILLUSTRATED) 
Any Air Enthusiast will find this handy, pocket-size book a treat to read—A 


liberal Aviation Education palatabl 


presented. 


It is one thing to talk Aying intelligently and something else to just prate about it. 


Get your ground work easily, pleasantly. 
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BY MAIL ONLY 


JUST DROP A CARD 


BERT A. KUTAKOFF 
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Designed by 


gas-powered 
this NEW 





Win a Prize! 


$50 will be paid first person 
sending name_ selected by 
judges for the new small type. 
crackup-proof Megow gas-pow- 
ered model shown here. 


10 Additional Prizes 


$5 each will also be awarded 
for 10 next-best suggestions. 
Awards will go to first pre 
senting selected names accord 
ing to postmarks. Contest 
closes midnight, August 31st 
See your dealer for full de 
tails! 


light weight 


model has 








ever issued. 
planes, ships 





Send for Catalog Today! 





Elizabeth, New Jersey 


National Champion and widely- 
known builder of world’s record 


SENSATION 
an appropriate name. 
your suggestion and win a prize! 


Due to its easy-to-handle size, 


designing, this new gas-powered 
proved in 
months active flying to be prac- 
tically crackup-proof. It is by far the most complete model 
in its field, furnished with a completely finished propeller. 
special rubber wheels and all metal parts die-cut, and can 
be built in a fraction of the usual time. 
Weight 19% ounces. 
stroke and bore. 


SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY! 
Send 5e for the largest. most 
94 pages, 


RAILROADS. 
model-builders. 


MEGOW’ 


$1.50 


WiLL COLLECT 






tassett, 


Maxwell 





model airplanes, 
needs 


Send in 


and professional 


~ 


$3.95 plus 20¢ postage , 





over ten 


Wingspan 48 in 
Uses small motor with approx. 5% in 


complete catalog we have 
illustrating scores of model air 
- . . and the NEW MEGOW HO GAUGE 
Also ready-made parts and supplies for all 


Dept. PA., Howard & Oxf. Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 217 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 
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UR large New, Used 

Rec litioned 
nents con- 
s that will 








Camera Depar 
tain many iten 
give you satisfaction, 
Write us of your needs, 
Our response will be 
Prompt. We feature all 
makes and models of still 
& ciné cameras 

tors and equi T . 
liberal trade-in allowance, 
10 day free trial. Money 

back guarantee 
Send for 


BARGAIN BULLETIN,A-3 






4° 








a 


ac. 


TBE. 42nd ST. & 136 W. 32045ST. ux-c. 











REAL ENGINE VALUE 





Over 7,000 GHQ Gas Engine Kits have 
been sold at $8.50 Now is 1 har 
to buy the New Improved f $5. 0¢ 
Absolutely complete with co plug, et 
Send only $1.00. SI Ext f 
balance same da) 





A screwdriver is the only tool needed 
Average assembly time 30 minutes 


GHQ MOTORS, 854P East 149 St., NewYork, N.Y. 
. i 2 
...Cening 


Zero, 


When Rough Weather 
Grounds Your Plane 


Relax with a fiction story of the future of 
aviation. Read what modern prophetic writers 
following in the immortal footsteps of Jules 
Verne, have to say about the future of 
aviation. 

Read "LOCKED CITY" a tale of super ships 
that go even beyond the atmosphere—of 
space ships that cross the void to other 
planets. 

Enjoy the thrilling story of a floating derelict 
ship of space in "FLYING DUTCHMAN OF 
SPACE.” 

And many other absorbing stories and fea- 
tures all in the 


OCTOBER ISSUE 


J MAZING 


NOW ON SALE wewsstanvs 
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Adventure in 1912 


(Continued from page 45) 





began payments on a correspondence 
course in the “principles of aviation and 
their application.” The course was just 
what the title had promised, the prin- 
ciples of gasoline motors, a theory about 
why birds are able to fly, a thesis about 
aviation’s future, and a history of the 
first few years of man-made “birds.” 

In April, 1912, after diligently poring 
over airplane sketches and pictures for 
six months and learning what to do if 
the exhaust from a _ Hall-Scott was 
“erratic and belched black, carbon-laden, 
smoke,” I enrolled in the Standard Avia- 
tion School in Chicago—address, Clear- 
ing, Ill. The school was at the approxi 
mate location of the present municipal 
airport, Cicero avenue and 63rd street. 

This school, like a good many others 
at that time, was a fake at the time 


12 of we “suckers” enrolled. But we 
didn’t know it for several weeks. The 
Clearing field was one of the best in 


the country. The Standard school had 
constructed two hangars about 40’x100’ 

-nodern and gigantic at that time. A 
home-made Curtiss sat in front of one 
of the hangars, and the other 
a Maximotor mounted on a 


housed 
cement 


block. We thought we had chosen a 
better school than the Curtiss school, 
the premier one in 1912. 

One month of ground work and 
theory lengthened into three, and_ the 
12 enthusiasts who had invested over 
$1,000 apiece began to wonder lhe 


Curtiss plane had never left the ground, 
and the instructor evidently knew only 
what he had learned from a correspond- 
ence course and couldn't fly a kite him 


self. Finally two of the fellows with a 
little money consulted a lawyer and 
started suit against the Standard Avia- 


tion School for false advertising—or 
something Chat did the trick. 

In the latter part of May a “genuine” 
instructor took charge. Otto W. Brodie, 
a true pioneer who had been one of th« 
first six men to learn flying at the Cur- 
tiss took charge of Clearing 
field, assisted by his mechanic, R. W. 
“Shorty” Schroeder United Air 
Lines’ vice-president in charge of opera- 


school, 


(now 


tions). These two men made Standard 
school’s field a popular hangout for 
aviation “dopes” and luminaries. Every 
night after instruction the gang from 


Cicero and Grant Park field would come 
over to “Dad” Burton’s Bungalow Hotel 
to bull-fest about the thing we were all 
interested—aviation. 

“Dad” flew, but his smoky 
lounging was the stamping 
grounds for such important figures as 
the Clearing postmaster, an _ Illinois 
Central railroad engineer, "Tom Cole, a 
men’s tailor; “Christy’’ Christenson who 
later went to Lincoln, Nebraska; Lincoln 
Beachey, who later Cali- 
fornia; “Sure Shot” Kearney, who dis- 
appeared off the California coast; 
Howard Gill, who was killed in a colli- 
sion with another plane above Cicero 
Paul Peck, victim of a spin; 


never 


room 


crashed in 


field; 


Andrew Drew, crashed; and Glenn L, 
Martin, now a prominent manufacturer 
of such ships as the China Clippers. 

Later, after Shorty Schroeder's idol, 
Otto Brodie, was killed in a crash, 
Shorty set out to make aviation a safe 
and legitimate industry. He did, and 
in so doing became one of the best- 
informed men in today. He 
has been chief of the airline inspection 
service of the Bureau of Air Commerce 
and now is with United Air Lines. 

Brodie brought in a Farman plane, 
powered with a 50 h.p. Gnome rotary, 
rigged up a “ 


aviation 


“student stick” between the 
pilot and the motor in the rear, and set 
out to prove to us that Standard school 
was not defrauding anybody. 

The Farman had a large elevator out 
in front as well as the one in the rear 
There was no cockpit; the pilot sat out 
in front someplace between the motor 
and the front elevator—changing his 
position to aid in balancing the plane, 
and placed his feet firmly on the fulcrum 
stick which controlled the rudder. Brodie 
jealously guarded his big, 40-foot wing 
span Farman, the only one in the United 
States. But that wasn’t unusual; it was 
customary to demand a $1,000 cash de- 
student t 


before allowing any 


solo somebody else’ 

The rotary, a French 
was popular at the time, but furnished 
only enough power to keep the mam 
moth in the air. The plane was ver) 
about 50 m.p.h. top speed—but 
Brodie considered it the safest plane yet 


posit 
plane. 


Gnome motor, 


slow- 


made—and Brodie was one of the satest 
flyers who ever pushed a bird off the 


ground Every day, before beginning 
instructions to his dozen anxious stu- 
dents, he and Schroeder checked and 


re-checked the plane, then he took the 
Farman up alone to make certain it 
would still fly. 

“Well, George, if you've got the guts, 
take ‘your’ plane up today,’ 
3rodie challenged me the day my actual 
time in the air totaled five hours. 


you can 


A fellow with goggles and a “society” 
flying suit (we never learned his name 
at the port) had home-made 
Curtiss in one of the school’s hangars 
and hired me as a mechanic for $25 a 
week. He intended to use the plane fot 
advertising, he said, but after visiting 
the field three times to pay me, he nevet 
again. After a few weeks 
without pay I began using the plane fo 
ground work. This plane Brodie had 
designated as “yours” when he said | 
could 


stored a 


showed up 


solo. 

As I taxied roughly along the ground, 
I visioned the near future when I would 
complete two figure eights and climb to 
2,000 feet to earn my license. 

After running about 200 yards, | 
looked down between my feet and dis 
covered I was off the ground! By the 
time I had reached an altitude of 500 
feet, I decided this was easier than driv- 
ing the old black team Satisfaction 
was short, however, because the Curtiss’ 
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exhaust was “erratic and belching black, 
carbon-laden smoke,” just as the book 
said it might. The plane began to settle. 
Too low to jump even if I had had a 
parachute, I stuck with the ship. 

Next thing I remember I was wrapped 
around the limb of a giant elm tree, 


the Curtiss partially buried in the 
round, and Brodie climbing the tree to 
see if I were as badly smashed as “my” 
plane I was all right except for a 
bump on the head, but the Curtiss was 
broken int about 500 pieces— if there 
were so many parts in a 1911 airplane. 
Later Brodie took me up again, and I 
handled his Farman for about ten min 
utes [ enjoyed the air as much as 


ever, so instructions continued. 

In the fall of 1912 the Gordon Bennett 
ip was held at the Clearing field. The 
United States had built a small mono- 


Jane with a 140 h.p.. French Gnome 
Glenn L.. Martin was the tastest mono- 
plane flyer here, but he hit only about 
SU p h on the nve mile course marked 
ut with steel towers. France sent three 
of her best flyers over here with planes, 
extra parts, gasoline, and oil about a 
month before the race. The three pilots 
flew the course for about two weeks, and 
won the race at a speed of 109 m.p.h 
r a full hour Later the same day, 
me pilot reached a top speed of 112 
L.p.n. tor two laps 
Late in the summer of 1912, Brodie 
was sworn in as a mail carrier, and car 
ed the first sack of mail from Clearing 
to Argo, Illinois Pathe newsreel men 
played up the flight as an epic in avia 
tior which it was It cost me 32 cents 
to send a box of candy 25 miles on that 
flight The newsreels were enthusias- 
ly acclaimed, so Brodie began neo 
ions for a regular route which never 
iterialized Perhaps the first regular 
run would not have been begun in 
18 but in 1913 had Brodie lived. In 
il, 1913, Otto Brodie crashed from 
ibout 500 feet, and landed in a corn 
eld with the Gnome in his back 


My disastrous first flight, followed 


Brodie’s unfortunate death, ended 


aviation career. I was broke. 

The 12 of us did the only thing pos- 
sible—went home with a vow to con 

ue our career as soon as we could 
enroll for another course or buy another 
lane. I don’t know what happened to 

ther 11, but as for me... 

Well, I married the school marm who 
had promised she would “call the whole 
hing off" if I took up aviation. We 
decided to postpone my flying career 


| had a little money saved up from 
farming, but. six kids came so fast that 
now I'm lucky if I can snitch a dollar 
nd a half from the family budget to 
take a ride in the new Taylorcraft at the 


local airport If I ever get my four 
boys and two girls safely through col 
ege, I'm going to take up the career 


was forced to drop in 1913. It may be 

4 young man’s game, but I’m one “old 

man” who would still get a whale of a 

kick of “revving her up” and heading 

tor the widest open spaces in the world 
—the sky! 

END 
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Look for this beau- 
tiful cover in bril- 
liant natural color on 
the newsstands. Get 
a copy of this issue. 






POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, the leading magazine for 
amateur photographer, answers all your questions about 
photography. It's thrilling, entertaining, instructive. The 
fascinating, truly popular, richly illustrated articles in 
DON’T POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY show you how to make 

a greater variety of better pictures, how to build your own 

MISS efficient equipment easily, and with minitnum expense. 


THESE 
FEATURES IN THE BIG SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


CASH PRIZES. A NOVEL CONTEST FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
MORE CASH for a convincing per- OUTDOOR PORTRAITURE. You need no 


tinent short name to replace the clumsy studio to make excellent portraits. Use 
“Amateur Photographer." the sky for a “skylight.” 


MOVIE CAMERA TRAPS THIEVES. Read 
the exciting story of this unique exploit 
of a police photographer. 


DUFAYCOLOR. How to take pictures 
with this natural color film that is avail- 
able for all camera sizes, and how to 
process them with amateur darkroom PERSONALITIES. Stories on Berenice 
equipment. Abbott, famous photographer of the 

New York scene; Jerome Zerbe who 
BEACH PHOTOGRAPHY. Stop spoiling photographs society; Gray-O'Reilly who 
film. Get pictures. This article gives you specialize on shooting romance. 


the simple rules to follow. 

DOZENS OF OTHER interesting and 
VACATION MOVIES. An expert tells you instructive features for the amateur 
how to edit your movies for best effect. photographer. 


* SPECIAL O FFER Avoid sellouts at your news- 


dealer or camera store. Take advantage of the special sub- 
scription offer. Fill out the coupon below. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
608 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, tll. 


! want to take advantage of your Special Offer. Enclosed please find $1 for special 
introductory subscription of 6 issues of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
USE TED cvcccccccccccescoccoescvcceseseses i onneevssorconyensece 
FEED «0090 645000650554 05455 6001506500009004506046seN peSsi SO bbeeRRseSee~es 
C O U P O N PED . Svsinkdsnnetnsseecssscancansneeneeendebasenscasconecesensacesssoons 
[] ! prefer a one-year subscription at $2.50 (] two years at $4.00, 
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RATE: 5c PER WORD 


MINIMUM: 


10 WORDS 





AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
$12.50. Earl 





SALE: Heath, less motor, 
Andreason, R2, Sparta, Wis. 
CUB 1936 excellent condition $150. Just 
overhauled, total 387. Bashioum, Port Erie 
Airport, Erie, Pa. 

TRADE OR SELL Welch Szekely powered, 
good condition, for equity in late model 
lightplane. Baker Brothers, Muncie, Ind. 
120 AIRPLANES, 

est prices, terms. 




















sest buys, Trades. Low- 
Licensed. Few cracked. 








Motors. Parts. Send quarter for reliable 
listings. Box 462, Pt. Huron, Mich. 
CURTISS FLEDGELING, Challenger mo- 


tor, just overhauled, ship licensed, price 
$500. No Trades. Central Aircraft Sales, 
Sky Harbor Airport, Northbrook, Il. 


SALE, Velie Monocoupe, oleo gear, just 
relicensed, $500. Take car in trade. Lurlin 
Collins, Chambers, Nebr. 


: Waco 10 Millerized OX5 mo- 
tor in very aed condition. Ship licensed, 
air wheels, brakes available, recently recov- 
ered. Special paint job. Ship Al through- 
out. Bargain for cash. C. R. Galloway, 4521 
Kl Campo St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
VELIE MONOCOUPE, motor just over- 
hauled, new pyralin, new tires, new control 
cables, cross for landing gear. Ship in A-1 
condition. Can be relicensed for $50.00; 
priced for quick sale for flyaway. A. H. 
Goemann, Attica, Kansas. 








FOR SALI K 











WACO 10 needing repair, cheap. Or sell 
parts. Alvin Nelson, Dell Rapids, So. Dak. 
SALE OR TRADE Lincoln Sport, single 
seat Biplane less engine. Steven Ondra, 
Crete, Ill. 

USED REPOSSESSED AIRPLANES. 
Most all makes, open and cabin. Terms 
as low as $100 down. Send for list #807. 
Finance Dept., Pioneer Aircraft, Airport, 
Syracuse, N. Y 

FOR SALE or trade American Eagle OX 
good flying condition and extra prop. $175 
cash. Clifford Rands, Woodman, Wis. 
WACO G.X.E. Licensed to Feb. 1939. Real 
performer, excellent OX-5 motor. Color 
blue and red. Price $395.00. R. B. Robb, 
P. O. 208, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

OX-5 AMERICAN EAGLE. Completely 
Millerized dual controls. Licensed to April 
1939. Best offer gets it. Lester Schroeder, 
4551 Ray, St. Louis, Mo. 


AERONCA $200; Curtiss Junior $195; 
Heath less motor $45; Monocoupe $250; 
Flying Flea parts including steel tube fac- 
tory fuselage, $10. 100 others. Complete 
catalogue 25c. Used Aircraft Directory, 
Athens, Ohio. 























AIRPLANE PARTS 


WANTED: motor, light 30-40 H.P., any 
type, flying condition and reasonable. Carl 
Baldwin, 880 Orchard St., Toledo, Ohio. 








SPORT BIPLANE Salmson AD-9 Speed 
115 mph. Climb 900’ min. Ceiling 16,000. 
Experimental license, sacrifice. Leo A. 
Hidde, 2971 N. 44th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
70 REARWIN, 1936, 350 hours, recent 
major, Al condition, wheels and Richard’s 
Skis. $1250. Ray E. Lemley, M.D., 728 
Columbus, Rapid City, 8. D. 











SPECIAL RATE TO READERS 


(non-commercial) 
10 words for 50e—extra words 15¢ each. 


Note: Name and address is part of ad and should 
be included in word count, when figuring cost. 








WANTED: Converted Henderson motor; 
reasonable. Earl Cox, R. R. #1, Rubicon, 
Wis. 

WANTED: Motor in good condition and 


reasonable. 
cylinders. 
FOR SALE—SR-0-: 
since ohl. $100. J. ‘I. 
Air One, Quantico, Va. 
SZEKELY MOTOR 30 H.P. Very good, 
$125, Glenn Johnston, Springwater, N. Y. 


Anzani, Szekely, ete. 4 or 5 
Francis eee, Steger, Ill. 
Szekely, 35 hours 

Gindrich, VMF-1, 




















HEATH B4 engine, practically new, reason- 
able. A. K. Miller, Montelair, N. J. 
WANTED: Set of 500 or 600X 4 low pres- 
sure tires, tubes and hubs. Herb Seudder 
Chesnut Ridge Rd., Churchville, N. Y. 


PATENTS 
PATENTS—Low cost. Book and advice 
FREE, L, F. Randolph, Dept. 372, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


INSTRUCTION 


AVIATION APPRENTICES, GOOD PAY 
—BIG Future. Write immediately, enclos- 
ing stamp. Mechanix Universal Aviation 
Service. Strathmoor Station, Dept. B-2, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR SALE: Copy of Sept. 9, 1911 Flight 
Magazine. Box 40, c/o POPULAR AVIATION, 
608 S. De arborn, Chicago. 

WANTED: 





























Plans for, or ready-made 





Glider. Would prefer primary. Lloyd 
Springer, Ridge Road, Monaea, Pa. 
GAS MODELS—Cub with G.H.Q. Chief 


with E. cyclone. Complete and new. Make 
offer. Laddie Walker, St. Genevieve, Mis- 
souri. 





RATES 


BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


$7.00 Per Inch 








BOOKS 


STUNT 


COMPLETE BOOK by Lieut. 
8 Mackey, America’s finest stunt 
Pilot. Gives exact method for 
every stunt from wing-overs to out- 
side loops. Fully illustrated. Price 
$1.00. Literature Free. 

The AIRCRAFT DIRECTORY 

Athens, Ohio 














AERO BLUE BOOK 


Gives specification of over 400 airplanes and nearly 
150 aero engines; appraised value of many second 
hand planes; valuable points on buying used planes; 
data on choosing a flying school. Only information 
of its kind ever compiled. Priceless to students, en- 
gineere, Sanne and fiyers. Send $1 (money order 


or curr 
Al RCRAFT SrerarseTinG co. § 00 
Dept. 9-P pA, 
1480 Arcade Bidg., et. Louis, Mo, Prepaid 








LIGHTPLANE DESIGN 


Fact-Book for t 
APPROVED BY. EXPERTS. 
Sold With a Money-Back Guarantee 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


WALTER H. KORFF, Aeronautical Engineer 
P.O. Box 5304—42nd St. Station INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 









AIRPLANES FOR SALE 








MISCELLANEOUS 
ALUMINUM ALLOY PISTONS 


For all_makes and models of MODEL, AVIATION. 
MIDGET, outboard, marine, automotive, motorcycle 
diesel and industrial motors. Finished and semi-finished 
- any oversize. Wrist pins, 
Catalog on request. 


JUDSON MFG. CO. 
Hedge & Gillingham Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























LEARN TO FLY in your plane. The flying 
ground trainer, Eligible in every state in the 
Union. Shipped with a sealed throttle. over- 
size air wheels. Sled runners for winter 
use. Detach wings and use as high speed ice 
sled. Welded steel tube construction. 
Equipped with 40 h.p. aircraft motor. Easy 
payments, only $12.50 down. Rush 25c for 
illustrated information. 

Universal Aircraft Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. 














PROPELLERS 








Aviation Books 


Complete Stock of Books on All 
Aviation Subjects. 


Send for Catalog. 


GOODHEART WILLCOX 
2009 So. Michigan Ave., 9-PA, Chicago, Tl. 











PROPELLER SPECIALS. Stainless steel. Double 
tipped on genuine linen base. Selected dark mahogany 
imported propeller stock. Save 300% and buy the finest 


propeller possible to produce. Order from this ad. 


t, See & Indian Motors.........-+eeeeeeeeres $ 9.95 

Heath Henderson..........0+-seeeeceeeeces 12.60 
5’ s*. all 35 W.p, MOtors.......cceeeeeseecececce 14.85 
5%’ Fords, Lawrence pase pcennendsoensoaveds 16.65 


6’ Fords, Chev., 45-50 h.p, motors............++- 

We have lower priced propellers 98c up. From factory 
direct to you. Literature free. Universal Aircraft Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


















SAFETY 


One more airline using Pyroil is 
United Air Transport, Ltd., Ed- 
monton, Alberta, to the Yukon. 
Aviation Pyroil assures safe lubri- 
cation. Prevents corrosive wear. 
Reduces friction, heating. Pyroil 
Company, 699 La Follette * me 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, U.S.A 








Books available for home study cov- 
ering all phases of Aviation. Send 
for complete list. 


POPULAR AVIATION 
608 S. Dearborn Chicago, Ill. 
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Guinea Pig Line 


(Continued from page 32) 














radio room are the 





They are checking in the passengers. 
ey include, in a report form, each 
senger s name, his ticket number, des- 
ition, the ground transportation de- 

red at his destination, the number of 

pieces of baggage and weight, and the 
passenger's personal weight. It would 


that this is enough to keep the 
t agents during the last min- 
utes prior to departure, but we find that 

y need to be prepared for unexpected 
situations. For example, here comes a 
young “lady” with a cute little Pekinese. 
She insists upon taking the dog with her 
bin of the plane, and this, with 


seem 


busy 


+ +h 
into tne Ca 


is other duties, puts the ticket agent “on 
the spot” He must tactfully explain 
hat it will be permissible to crate the 
pet and load it in the baggage compart- 

ent but that the company regulations 
strictly forbid the carrying of animals in 
the passenger cabin. 

Now, it is 8:25. In five minutes the 
plane must taxi out for the take-off. The 
pilot and all the other members of the 
crew (navigator, flight agent and radio 
operator) are in their places. The flight 


agent, at the door of the passenger com- 

rtment, is checking over the list of 
pasengers as they enter, which was given 
the ticket 
Cargo-handlers 


agent 
putting 


im by 


are aboard 


assenger baggage, mail and express, 
such company material is to be 
rried. They are being supervised by 
e station agent who makes a final check 
s to the maximum load being carried. 
8:30 approaches the station agent 


tands to the front and at one side of 


he plane and, when everything is in 
readiness, signals the fact by a snappy 
salute to the pilot and the plane taxies 
way for the take-off. 

But the station agent’s work is not yet 
done With the flight on its way, he 


sends a radiogram to the various stations 
ng the telling the amount and 
lestination of the cargo aboard. In the 
radio operators who 
receive from the navigator on the flight, 
| first check point and also 


route, 


ull at the 
rom various stops along the route. 

e flight agent, an official required in 
e Parks Air College airline operation 
vecause of the absence of ground crews at 
(Terre Haute and Indian- 


e two stops 


apolis) has little time to watch the chang- 


scenery. He is busily occupied, both 
en route and at the stops, assuming the 
luties which normally would fall upon 


He must see to it that 
and express are delivered and taken 
rd and that each item is properly ac- 


e ground crew. 
| 


} 


counted for in his reports. This is in 
addition to checking the passenger lists. 

In the ai seasons of its operation the 
P.A.C.A. schedules have been flown with- 
ut incident except that, in a few in- 
stances, the pilot was required to delay 
his flight en route because of more or 
less severe thunderstorms. With a little 


ule at 


Through the 


xperience in scheduled flying, pilots de- 
elop the ability to keep closely to sched- 
-ontrol points and at each terminal. 
application of correct prin- 


POPULAR AVIATION 


ciples of cruising control the completion 
of flights within one or two minutes of 
exact scheduled time becomes customary. 
Opinions may vary as to the wisdom 
of any training program but there is at 
least one dependable measure of its 
value: that is the success of its gradu- 
ates in winning acceptance in the field 
for which they prepared. In order that 
this pertinent information might be in- 
cluded here, the author asked for and 
was given access to the records. He 
found that of all Professional Flight and 
Executive graduates, 91 per cent are ac- 
tively engaged in aviation, 62 per cent of 
the 91 per cent being in scheduled air- 
line piloting. 
The records 
Operations and 


by Aviation 
graduates is 


established 
Executive 


even better. Every one of them is en- 
gaged in air transport operations. 
END 





Ryan S-C Model 


(Continued from page 60) 











CONSTRUCTION OF LANDING GEAR 

Care and patience should be exercised 
here so that you have a strong and com- 
pact landing gear. All landing gear 
pieces are formed from 1/16-inch spring- 
tempered steel wire. A small amount of 
shock is had in this type of landing gear 
as shown in detail on the side of front 
view of landing gear. The model is 
shown with streamlined “pants.” These 
are intended only for display work and 
should not be used in flying the model. 

The entire model is covered with a 
good grade of bamboo paper. In apply- 
ing the paper to the framework, ordi- 
nary model airplane dope will not do. 
Ordinary cement, thinned out slightly, 
makes excellent paper cement. In order 
to obtain a nice covering job see that 
practically all wrinkles are removed. 

Do not stretch paper so tightly over 
the frame that it will have a tendency 
to pull it out of shape. After the various 
parts have been covered, dope with 
water. This will the paper ta 
tighten over the framework. If the 
brush is used, extra precautions should 
be taken not to tear paper. 

Any small spraying device is an ex- 
cellent means of applying the water. 
After the pieces have become thoroughly 
dry, clear dope them. To obtain a 
smooth finish, a light sanding is given 
between each coat. Color suggested for 
this model is silver with black license 
numbers. 

It is best to keep the lacquer thin 
enough so that it will flow freely. This 
will require an extra coat but the results 
obtained are well worth the effort. 


cause 


TESTING THE MODEL 

In launching the model from the 
hands, it is best to find some tall grass 
for it to glide into, as this will prevent 
any serious damage in testing. Model 
should glide down in an even keel with- 
out falling off on one wing or the other. 
Any correction can easily be made with 
the adjustment tabs. Up and down angle 
of attack is corrected by moving the 
batteries on the adjustable sliding rack. 

END 
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FACTORY-TO-YOU SAVES 


you 50% 

00 FOR YOUR 
ANS OLD RADIO: 
“TUBE “934° 
MIDWEST 


This 1939 radio 


= 











> 
septa serous w 
Dial-A-Matic Tuning—Ea 
ments—Money 

Paste coupon on 
4 aa for new 


tone — 
sy Pay- 

Guarantee 
le postca 


COMPLETE FREE 


mipwest RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. 105-8 Cincinnati, 










Onio 





COLT 45 Cal. 
“FRONTIER” 
MODEL 


Basswood construction 


$145 


kit with working plans, 


machined barrel, cylinder and all necessary 
hardware 

COLT 45 Cal. *“‘“FRONTIER’ model kit 454" barre 1.45 
COLT 45 Cal. ““FRONTIER” model kit, 514” barrel: *t- 55 
COLT 45 Cal. ‘‘FRONTIER" model kit, 7” ee 1.70 
COLT 45 Cal. Automatic Pistol kit.......... 1.00 
Half scaie Thompson Sub Machine Gun model kit: 1.00 
Full scale Thompson Sub Machine Gun model kit 3.00 
SAVAGE Cal. 32 Auto. Pisiol kit. machined ay 7 
LUGER Auto. Pistol with 4’ machined harrel...... . 
LUGER Auto. Pistol with 6” machined barrel...... 1.90 
COLT 25 Cal. Automatic Pistol kit. .........eeee% -50 


These beautiful kits are complete ‘< every , detail and made 
of the best basswood. A oarts are cut to shape and re- 
quire only a short time to Postpaid in U. S. A. 
GUN MODEL co. 
Dept. K-49, 2908 N. Nordica Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 









if you are interested in a 
Comprehensive Technical 
Training Program 

To prepare you for 


APPRENTICESHIP 


MECHANIC PILOT METEOROLOGIST 
Write immediately, enclosing stamp 


MECHANIX UNIVERSAL 
AVIATION SERVICE Co. 
Strathmoor Sta., Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 


FBS 








AIRPLANES! 


Hundreds of really unusual 
photos; aerial and action shot letail views. Com 
plete and up-to-date selection—more coming in every 
day. Build up your own album of aircraft of all types 
for only 10c each; 4x5 perfect glossy prints. Send 
stamp for list of 150 ‘‘ace’’ shots 

Rudy Arnold Photos 
Floyd Bennett Airport 





and beautiful airplane 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





















PLETE 
READY TO FLY 
A limited number 
at introductory price of 
$39.50 F.O nere. Brown 
Jr. powered, six foot gas mod 
e Thoroughly engineered, and 
sturdily constru “tec It's a splen- 
did fiver Our uarantee back of 
. for bulletin 












every plane 











AERO SPECIALTIES 
OAKLAND NEW JERSEY 








AIR-COOLED FORD A 
Uses regular block. No water. No machining. Air- 
cooled finned aluminum head and other castings do 


the trick. Castings easily attached. Light weight. 
Low cost. Complete simple instructions, illustrated 
circular 50¢ 





ELECTRIC ‘MANUFACTURING, ST. PAUL, MINN 
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COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION: 


Engineering Aerodynamics 


by Walter S. Diehl, Lieut. Comdr., U. S. Navy; 








Engrg. Division, Bureau of Aeronautics. 2n 
Edition. 556 pages, 266 illustrations, $7.00. 

1 This handbook for airplane de- 
signers brings together a wealth 
of new material, digested and ar- 
ranged in a form convenient for 

/ reference and application. It is a 

e carefully planned, original develop- 

i ment of practical design methods 
A~ based on theo and experiment 
J Many invol the retical anal- 





yses are reduced to simple wor 
ing diagrams from which desired factors can be 
obtained directly. Tabular data and numerical 
examples are given where required. 440 equa- 
tions important to the designer are supplied and 
their practical application explained. Of special 
interest are these outstanding features: new data 
and methods on applied wing theory, on control 
surface design, and on performance calculation 
and estimation. 





SIMPLE, PRACTICAL METHODS: 


Aircraft Propeller 
Handbook 












by Karl H. Falk, Chief Blade Designer, Ham- 
ilton Standard Propellers Division, United Air- 
craft Corporation. 62 illustrations. $4.00 
Up to this time, inf on 
propellers has heen so 
retical as to be of little 
day-by-day work N is 0} 
supplies a very pr 10d, 
simplified to the Eight 
chapte rs cont 1mns 1estions 
and ‘‘worke: 1 s; th 





cover: Prope ee t 

namic Characteristics. Vibratior atic 
scopic Characteristics Twist ting Moments. 
Strength of Propellers. Selection va Propeller. 





A COMPLETE ENGINE COURSE: 


Aircraft Engine 
Mechanics Manual 


by C. J. Moors, Chief Instructor Department 
oh ax 






of Mechanics, Air Corps Tecl 
Army. 


511 pages, 189 Miesteationa, $4.50. 


This book covet 








ground as the cc urse ; e en- 
listed mechanics of the ihe mv A 
Corps, with the addition of data 


on equipment adapted 
commercial airplanes. 
with all } f 
and their ac 

Mr. ee gives all needed data on « 
tion and operation, supplies full instructions for 
proper maintenance, and shows you how to make 
repairs and adjustments. 





cessories. 








struc- 


peeeeen (fill in, tear out and maijeesanee™, 
t 






nS Days’ ns 
Hs Sent on 5 Days’ Approva ' 
' 
' 
H The Ronald Press Company | 
2 

' Dept. M228, 15 East 26th St., New York § 
q Send me the books checked below with the privilege 8 
' of examination before purchase With five days § 

after books are received I will return any that are not § 
§ satisfactory and remit for those I keep at the price + 
8 shown plus a few cents for delivery. (We pay delive i 
8 on orders accompanied by cash; same approval priv 
g lege.) : 
i CS MND Se pividccccevcctsvousesses $3.25 ' 
8 5 Diehl, Engineering Aer odynamies Leveintasinae 7.00 g 
; 5 Falk, Propeller Handbook ............... 4.00 § 
g © Moors, Engine Manual.............000++eeee 4.50 8 
g © Gregg, Aeronautical Meteorology .......... 4.50 8 
80 Barnaby, Gliders and Gliding.............. 2.50 
: (— Ramsey, Navigation of Aircraft............. 4.90 5 

. 5 
DEN ocdodaecuisbcerenideseun: cetectnatiioabedes ’ 
5 Ilome a 
q 

Addres8 ....sse00- ereT TT TTeTTTTTTTT TTT TTT TT TT ee é 
' 
DORE ccccccvevececoossosceses Btate .crcccceces : 
: —] Employed by 7 
a Jor Reference ......... 5 
rT (Must be filled in unless you send cash) : 
t 
B AGGrOSS 2. co ccsccccccccccccvcece “s an 
§ ‘Outside continental U.S. and Canada send cash plus ‘ 
@ 25e per book for shipping | 
@ O CHECK HERE if you wish our catalog of Aeronautic ' 
§ Publications, FREE. ' 
lenseueesseeseseneasessasan! 


AVIATION 


POPULAR 





September, 1938 


How may a pilot correct for drift 
without a drift indicator ? 


» ; 
p ~an 4 What are the four basic cloud 
Can you answer these test questions ¢ ferme? Whet is the aporeni 
mate altitude at which they 
The compass reading is 230°, the How is the torque of the pro- occur? What flying conditions 
variation is 18° E, the deviation peller balanced in rigging a do they indicate? 
is 7° W. Determine the true plane? Why is the vertical fin In flying out of a small field, is 
heading sometimes slightly offset ? a small or large propeller pitch 
What is the purpose of a con What are 8 significant landmarks desirable 
denser in the ignition system? that are shown on good aviga What is the effect of having a: 
What would you do to get a plane tion maps which may be identi adjustable stabilizer too high 
out of a tail-spin? fied easily from the air? when landing? 


Will help you to pass the test for ANY certificate: 


Aeronautics 
A Ground School Textbook 


by HILTON F. LUSK formerly Dean, Boeing School of Aeronautics 


420 Pages, 175 Illustrations, $3.25 








and thoroughly 


airplane pilot in any of the 
No one whi 
questions that 





may 





—_ 


om syster 


must 


tions even if 
CONDENSED OUTLINE 


you 











Finn ig is a complete ground school course in handy book form. 

explains all the subjects you 
pass the written part of the government examination for a certificate as an 
grades or as an airplane or engine 
masters this book will have any 
be asked in the government examinations 
and simply written that you will have no trouble in grasping its explana- 
at home 





It clearly 
need to understand to 
mechanic. 
answering any 
So clearly 


difficulty in 


without the aid of an instructor 
and Avigation Maps and Piloting: 





Explains 


Principles of Flight: Explains all the and illustrates various map projections 
ssential aerodynamic factors and their Blind whine neg yr Use of atti- and their use bey avigation. Practical 
application airfoil tude instrume i A n \l hints on pilot 
Airplane Construction and Operation: lute and relative references Inclinom Dead Reckoning: Details of methods 
Principles of cons tructi mn and materials eters Pitch, roll, turn indicators of dead reckoning with solutions of 
mployed, Me _ Operating principles of gyros« i ! ractical problems 
nd fabric Weld r P strument Avigation instruments and Equip- 
Flying. E “se nta ry ac crobat: i b Engine instruments: Construction and ment: Describes and illustrates each of 
Propellers: Theor y. Construction and operation achomerers ré u the avigation instruments found in air- 
I ena = e of W 1 nd metal pro gages, thermometers, fuel quantity craft and exp lains theory so you can 
¢ rs able pitch propellers gages, ete u de rstand principles on which it 
ots Ph cane Mn and Operation: Safety Appliances: Parachutes Air Ci 
Theory How to determine engine effi craft radio, antenna details, shieldin Principles and Applications of Meteor- 
iency Types of « i onstruction methods, ete. ; radio range-beacons and ology: Effects of win storms, visi- 
materials Fuel systems, carburetors, markers. bility in relation to flight. 








NEEDED BY EVERY AIRMAN: 


Aeronautical Meteorology 


2nd Revised E dition by Willis Ray Gregg, 





Chi-f of I Weather Bureau. 421 pages, 
126 iastenttons, $4.50. 

This hook covers completely just 

what everybody connected with 

ought to know about the 

yhere and weather. Deals 

ith such vital topics as Fog, Ceil- 

ing and Visibility, Ice Formation 

n Aircraft, Weather Bureau Arr 

way Service, etc. It covers, in ad- 

dition, local forecasting, reading 

r maps at a glance, pressure “‘lows” and 

* and complete data on winds, storms, 








Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


You can order any of the books described 
mn this page with the privilege of examination 





hefore purchase. Payment is not due until five 
days atte e delivered; you can return 
them within that period if you are not satisfied 





in every respect 








BEST PREPARATION FOR POWERED FLIGHT: 


Gliders and Gliding 


by a s. Barnaby, Lieut. Comdr. (C. C.) 
on, Bureau of Aero 
pages, 12 illustrations, $2.50. 
A practical handbook for glider 
ers and buil< on Gives a detailed, 
progressive course in flight training 
vith full information about types oi 
gliders, ground and wind condi 
tions, launching, first flight, ma 
neuvering the glider, and landing 
Starts with primary instructions 
and progresses through secondary 
i full course in soaring. Contains use- 
m design principles, structural details, 
assembling, rigging and aligning. 





entific 





se s. 182 





ira ning te 
ful data 
materials, 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR PILOTS: 


Navigation of Aircraft 


by Lieut. Comdr. Logan ©. Ramsey, U. S. 
Vavy; Formerly Instructor in Aerial Navigation, 
Pensacola Naval Air Station. 237 pages, 51 
illustrations, $4.50. 


Covers the practical, everyda 

sort of navigation every pilot must 

Sf know Emphasizes dead reckon 

ing, including plotting, course set 

ting, correcting for wind effects, etc 

iloting and navigation by aerial as 

tronmy are also fully explained. I; 

addition to this complete and prac 

tical material on position finding, the book fully 

covers maps, instruments, and accessories; com 
passes; navigational practices, etc, 





i ad 
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The great Douglas DC-4 (weight 65,000 Ibs.) leaving the ground for the first time, as seen by the entire Curtiss-Wright Tech student body. Note tricycle landing gear. 


MORE CURTISS-WRIGHT TECH GRADUATES WORKED ON THE DC-4 


than those of any other school. Curtiss-Wright Tech does not guarantee positions for its graduates—no reputable schoo! would—BUT 


Mar. Doendld D 


PRESIDENT OF THE DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
ays IN A LETTER TO MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY 








re, 


REE, 


" . « « « « « During the past several years, we have employed 






& large number of your graduates and have found them to be 






eminently satisfactory. Efficient workmen capable of working 






with the care and precision demanded by the Douglas Aircraft 






Company are the product of thorough training and are difficult 


MO 






to find. You are to be congratulated on the fine job your 


— 










Institute is doing in turning out such men. ....e-e-eee * 


SESE 


SeEE 


ore 


No higher compliment can be paid Curtiss- oe 
—nor is there any higher authority than Mr. Douglas. 


Curtiss-Wright Tech is APPROVED by the U. S. Government, ACCREDITED by the State Board 
of Education, ENDORSED by the Aircraft Industry and offers specialized training only in 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING OR MASTER MECHANICS 


Practical training for your career in the heart of the Aircraft Industry. The only U.S. Government approved school of its kind in 
Los Angeles County. No flying involved. Approved by the US. Department of Immigration for non-quota foreign students. 


Mo 
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| 
| 
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e 
i Af Without obligation please send me catalog and information on the courses | have checked. 
Sy ti TODAY! MAJOR CAREER COURSES DONT DELAY! y 




















y AERONAUTICAL ENSMNEERING - - Se scientific MASTER MECHANICS —Compicte course { for 6 re pee career 
course for a highly = gning and engineering in airline maintenance or factory pr 
modern all-metal including aircraft sheet metal work. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES 
POST GRADUATE ENGINEERING—(for engineers holding AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL— intensive training in aircraft factory O 
8. S. degrees.) To enable graduate B. S. engineers to convert their sheet metal work incorporating latest and most modern practices. 
previous training into Aeronautical Engineering without again cover- HOME STUDY DRAFTING—Prepares you as a Draftsman for 
ing math, drafting theory and fundamentals of stress analysis. aircraft factories. All stacturing starts on the drafting table. 
NAME Age Date | Plan to Enroli 


ADDRESS City ; State 
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